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PHEFACE. 



" The physiognomy of a government," says De 
Toequeville, " can best be judged in its colonies, 
for there its characteristic traits usually appear 
larger and more distinct. When I wish to judge 
of the spirit and the faults of the administration 
of Louis XIV., 1 must go to Canada. Its deform- 
ity is there seen as through a microscope." 

The monarchical administration of France, at 
the height of its power and at the moment of 
its supreme triumph, stretched an arm across the 
Atlantic and grasped the North American conti- 
nent. This volume attempts to show by what 
methods it strove to make good its hold, why it 
achieved a certain kind of success, and why it 
failed at last. The political system which has 
fallen, and the antagonistic system which has pre- 
vailed, seem, at first sight, to offer nothing but 
contrasts ; yet out of the tomb of Canadian abso- 
lutism come voices not without suggestion even to 
us. Extremes meet, and Autocracy and Democ- 
racy often touch hands, at least in their vices. 
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The means of Itnowing the Caiiiida of the past 
are ample. The pen was always busy in this out- 
post of the old monarchy. The king and the min- 
ister demanded to know every thing; and officials 
of high and low degree, soldiers and civilians, 
friends and foes, poured letters, despatches, and 
memorials, on both sides of every question, into 
the lap of government. These masses of paper 
have in the main survived the perils of revolutions 
and the incendiary torch of the Commune. Add 
to them the voluminous records of the Superior 
Council of Quebec, and numerous other documents 
preserved in the civil and ecclesiastical depositories 
of Canada. 

The governments of New York and of Canada 
liave caused a large part of the papers in the 
French archives, relating to their early history, to 
be copied and brought to America, and valuable 
contributions of material from the same quarter 
have been made by the State of Massachusetts and 
by private Canadian investigators. Nevertheless, 
a great deal has still remained in France, uncopied 
and unexplored. In the course of several visits to 
that country, I have availed myself of these sup- 
plementary papers, as well as of those which had 
before been copied, sparing neither time nor pains 
to explore every part of tlie field. "With the help 
of a system of classified notes, I have collated the 
evidence of the various writers, and set down 
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without reserve all the results of the examination, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. Some of them 
are of a character which I regret, since they cannot 
be agreeable to persons for whom I have a very 
cordial regard. The conclusions drawn from the 
facts may be matter of opinion, but it will be 
remembered that the facts themselves can be 
overthrown only by overthrowing the evidence 
on which they rest, or bringing forward counter- 
evidence of equal or greater strength ; and neither 
task will be found an easy one.' 

I have received most valuable aid in my inqui- 
ries from the great knowledge and experience of 
M. Pierre Margry, Chief of the Archives of the 
Marine and Colonies at Paris. I beg also warmly 
to acknowledge the kind offices of Abbe Henri 
Raymond Casgrain and Grand Vicar Cazeau, of 
Quebec, together with those of James LeMoine, 
Esq., M. Eugene Tach^, Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, 
and other eminent Canadians, and Henry Har- 
risse, Esq. 

The few extracts from original documents, which 
are printed in the appendix, may serve as samples 
of the material out of which the work has been 
constructed. In some instances their testimony 

1 Those who nisli to see tlie subject from a point of view opposite to 
ni'iie tarmot do hetfer than consult tlie work of the .Jesuit Cliarlevoix, 
with the excelieiit flnnolntion of Mr. Sliea. (History and General De- 
scription of New France, hy the Rev. P. F. X. de Charlevoix, S.,T., trans- 
lated with notes by John Gilmary Shea. 6 vols. Hew York : 1899-I8T2.) 
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might be multiplied twenty-fold. When the place 
of deposit of the documents cited in the margin 
is not otherwise indicated, thej' will, in nearly all 
cases, be found in the Archives of the Marine 
and Colonies. 

In the present hook we examine the political 
and social machine ; in the next volume of the 
series we shah see this machine in action. 

liOSTOs, July 1, 1874, 
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T. 

THE PERIOD OF TRANSITIOJ^T. 

CHAPTER I. 

less-iiiss. 

THE JESUITS AT ONONDAGA. 

The Iroquois War, — IFather 1'oncet. — Hia Adtbhtures. — 
Jesuit Boldness. — Lb Moinb's Mishioh. — Chauimohot and 

DaBLON. — IhOQUOIS SuBOClTT. — THE MoHAWK KcDNAFPEItS. — 

Critical 1'osition. — The Colosy off Onondaga. — Speech of 
Chaumonot. — Ombns op DEBTEncTios. — Device oe the Jes- 
uits. — The Medicine Ebast. — Thb Escape. 

In the summer of 1653, all Canada turned to 
fasting and penance, processions, vows, and suppli- 
cations. The saints and the Virgin were beset with 
unceasing prayer. The wretched Httle colony was 
like some puny garrison, starving and sick, com- 
passed with inveterate foes, supplies cut off, and 
succor hopeless. 

At Montreal, the advance guard of the settle- 
ments, a sort of Castle Dangerous, held by about 
fifty Frenchmen, and said by a pious writer of the 
day to exist only by a continuous miracle, some 
two hundred Iroquois fell upon twenty-six French- 
men. The Christians were outmatched, eight to 
one ; but, says the chronicle, the Queen of Heaven 
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2 TtlE JESUITS AT ONONDAGA, [1653. 

was Oil their side, and the Son of Mary refuses 
notliing to liis holj mother.* Through her inter- 
cession, tlie Iroquois shot so wildly that at their 
first fire every bullet missed its mark, and they 
met with a bloody defeat. The palisaded settle- 
ment of Three Rivers, though in a position less 
exposed than that of Montreal, was in no less 
jeopardy. A noted war-chief of the Mohawk Iro- 
quois had been captured here the year before, and 
put to death ; and his tribe swarmed out, like a 
nest of angry hornets, to revenge him. Not con- 
tent with defeating and kilHng tlie commandant, 
Du Hessis Bochart, they encamped during winter 
in the neighboring forest, watching for an oppor- 
tunity to surprise tlie place. Hunger drove them 
off, but they returned in spring, infesting every 
field and patliway ; till, at length, some six hundred 
of their warriors landed in secret and lay hidden in 
the depths of the woods, silently biding their time- 
Having failed, however, in an artifice designed to 
lure the French out of tlieir defences, they showed 
tliemselves on all sides, plundering, burning, and 
destroying, up to the palisades of the fort.'' 

Of the three settlements which, with their feeble 
dependencies, then comprised the whole of Canada, 
Quebec was least exposed to Indian attacks, being 
partially covered by Montreal and Three Rivers. 
Nevertheless, there was no safety this year, even 

1 Le Mereier, Relalim,, 1653, 3. 

2 So lipiil were tliey on taking the place, that they brought their 
families, in order to make a permu.nent settlemeut. — Marie cte I'Jiiuiimaf 
tion, Lctlre da 6 Sept., 1053. 
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1653.J PACIFIC OVERTURES. 3 

under the camion of Fort St. Louis. At Cap 
Eouge, a few miles above, the Jesuit Poncet saw 
a poor woman who had a patch of corn beside her 
cabin, but could find nobody to harvest it. The 
father went to seek aid, met one Mathurin 
Franchetot, whom he persuaded to undertalie the 
charitable task, and was returning with him, when 
they both fell into an ambuscade of Iroquois, who 
seized them and dragged them off. Thirty-two 
men embarked in canoes at Quebec to follow the 
retreating savages and rescue the prisoners. Push- 
ing rapidly up the St. Lawrence, they approached 
Three Rivers, found it beset by ,the Mohawks, 
and bravely tlirew themselves into it, to the great 
joy of its defenders and discouragement of the 



Meanwhile, the intercession of the Virgin wrought 
new marvels at Montreal, and a bright ray of hope 
beamed forth from the darkness and the storm to 
cheer the hearts of her votaries. It was on tJie 
26th of June that sixty of the Onondaga Iroquois 
appeared in sight of the fort, shouting from a dis- 
tance that they came on an errand of peace, and 
asking safe-conduct for some of their number. 
Guns, scalping-knives, tomahawks, were all laid 
aside ; and, with a confidence truly astonishing, a 
deputation of chiefs, nalsed and defenceless, came 
into the midst of those whom they had betrayed 
so often. The French had a mind to seize them, 
and pay them in kind for past treachery ; but they 
refrained, seeing in this wondrous change of heart 
the manifest hand of Heaven. Nevertheless, it can 
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4 TEE JESUITS AT ONONDAGA. [1(533. 

be explained without a iiiiracle. The Iroquois, or, 
at least, the western nations of their league, had 
just heconie involved in war with their neighbors 
the Eries,' and " one war at a time " was tlie sage 
maxim of tlieir policy. 

All was smiles and blandishment in the fort at 
Montreal; presents were exchanged, and the depu- 
ties departed, bearing home golden reports of the 
French. An Oneida deputation soon followed ; but 
the enraged Mohawks still infested Montreal and 
beleaguered Three Rivers, till one of their prin- 
cipal chiefs and four of their best warriors were 
captured by a party of Christian Hurons. Then, 
seeing themselves abandoned by the other nations 
of the league and left to wage tlae war alone, they, 
too, made overtures of peace. 

A grand council was held at Quebec. Speeches 
were made, and wampmn-belts exchanged. The 
Iroquois left some of their chief men as pledges of 
sincerity, and two young soldiers offered them- 
selves as reciprocal pledges on the part of the 
French. The war was over ; at least Canada had 
found a moment to take breath for tlie next 
struggle. The fur trade was restored again, with 
promise of plenty ; for the beaver, profiting hy the 
quarrels of their human foes, had of late greatly 
multiphed. It was a change from death to life ; 
for Canada lived on the beaver, and, robbed of this, 



' See Jesuits in North America, 483. Ttie Iroquois, it will be remem- 
bered, consisted ot five "nations," or tribes, — the Moiiamlts, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cajugas, antl Senecas. For iui ateount of tlieni, see tlie 
work just cited, Introduction. 
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1653.] CELESTIAL INTER VENTIO:S. 

her only sustenance, had been dying slowly since 
the strife began.^ 

" Yesterday," writes Father Le Mercier, " all was 
dejection and gloom ; to-day, aU is smiles and 
gayety. On Wednesday, massacre, burning, and 
pillage; on Thursday, gifts and visits, as among 
friends. If the IrocLuois have their hidden designs, 
so, too, has God. 

" On the day of the Visitation of the Holy 
Virgin, the chief, Aontarisati,' so regretted by the 
Iroquois, was taken prisoner by om' Indians, in- 
structed by ovx fathers, and baptized ; and, on tlie 
same day, bemg put to death, he ascended to 
heaven. I doubt not that he thanked the Virgin 
for his misfortune and the blessing that followed, 
and that he prayed to God for his countrymen. 

" The people of Montreal made a solemn vow to 
celebrate publicly the fete of this mother of all 
blessings ; whereupon the Iroquois came to ask for 
peace. 

" It was on the day of the Assumption of this 
Queen of angels and of men that the Hurons took 
at Montreal that otlier famous Iroquois chief, whose 
capture caused the Mohawks to seek our alliance. 

" On the day when the Church honors the Nativity 
of the Holy Vu-gin, the Iroquois granted Father 



' Aocording to Le Meraier, beaver to the value of from 200,000 to 
800,000 Uvres wna yenrlj brought down to the colony before the destruc- 
tion of tlie Hurona |16i9-50). Three years later, not one beaver skitt 
was brought to Montreal during a twelvemonth, and Three liivers anii 
Quebec had barely enough to pay for keeping the fortifications in 

2 Tlie chief whose death liad ao enraged the Mohawks, 
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b THE JESUITS AT OXOSDAGA. [IfiSS. 

Poncet his life ; and he, or rather the Holy Virgin 
and the holy angels, labored so well in the work of 
peace, that on St. Michael's Day it was resolved in 
a conncil of the elders that the father should be 
conducted to Quebec, and a lasting treaty made 
with the French."^ 

Happy as was this consummation, Father Poncet's 
path to it had been a thorny one. He has left ns 
his own rueful story, written in obedience to the 
command of his superior. He and his companion 
in misery had been hiirried through the forests, 
from Cap Eouge on the St. Lawrence to the Indian 
towns on the Mohawk. He tells us how he slept 
among dank weeds, dropping witli the cold dew ; 
how frightful colics assailed him as he waded waist- 
deep through a mountain stream ; how one of his 
feet was blistered and one of his legs benumbed ; 
how an Indian snatched away his reliquary and lost 
the precious contents. " I had," he says, " a picture 
of Saint Ignatius with our Lord bearing the cross, 
and another of Our Lady of Pity surrounded by the 
five woimds of her Son. They were my joy and 
my consolation ; but I hid them in a bush, lest the 
Indians should laugh at them." He kept, however, 
a little hnage of the crown of thorns, in which he 
found great comfort, as well as in communion with 
his patron saints, Saint Raphael, Saint Martha, and 
Saint Joseph. On one occasion he asked these celes- 
tial friends for something to soothe his thirst, and 
for a bowl of broth to revive his strength. Scarcely 
had he framed the petition when an Indian gave 

1 Beluliim, 1653, 18. 
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1658.] THE WOES OF FATHER PONCET. / 

him some wild plums ; and in the evening, as he lay 
fainting on the ground, anotlier brought him the 
coveted broth. Weary and forlorn, he reached at 
last the lower Mohawk town, where, after being 
stripped, and, with his companion, forced to run 
the gauntlet, he was placed on a scaffold of bark, 
surroimded by a crowd of grinning and mocking 
savages. As it began to rain, they took him into 
one of their lodges, and amused themselves by 
making him dance, sing, and perform various fan- 
tastic tricks for their amusement. He seems to 
have done his best to please them; "but," adds 
the chronicler, " I will say in passing, that as he 
did not succeed to their liking in these buffooneries 
(singeries), they would have put him to death, if a 
young Huron prisoner had not offered hunself to 
sing, dance, and make wry faces in place of the 
father, who had never learned the trade." 

Having sufficiently amused themselves, they left 
him for a time m peace ; when an old one-eyed 
Indian approached, took his hands, examined them, 
selected the left forefinger, and calling a child four 
or five years old, gave him a knife, and told him 
to cut it off, which the imp proceeded to do, his 
victim meanwhile singing the VexiUa Regis. After 
this preliminary, they would have burned him, like 
Franchetot, his unfortimate companion, had not a 
squaw happily adopted him in place, as he says, of 
a deceased brother. He was installed at once in 
the lodge of his new relatives, where, bereft of 
every rag of Christian clothing, and attired in leg- 
gins, moccasins, and a greasy shirt, the astonished 
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8 THE JESUITS AT OKOSUAGA. [1653. 

father saw himself transformed into an Iroquois. 
But Ms deliverance was at hand, A special agree- 
ment providing for it had formed a part of the treaty 
concluded at Quebec ; and he now learned that he 
was to be restored to his countrymen. After a 
march of almost intolerable hardship, he saw him- 
self once more among Christians ; Heaven, as he 
modestly thinks, having found him unworthy of 
martyrdom. 

"At last," he writes, "we reached Montreal on 
the 21st of October, the nine weeks of my captivity 
being accomplished, in honor of Saint Michael and 
all the holy angels. On the 6th of November the 
Iroquois who conducted me made their presents to 
confirm the peace ; and thus, on a Sunday evening, 
eighty-and-one days after my capture, — that is to 
say, nine times nine days, — this great business of 
the peace was happily concluded, the holy angels 
showing by this number nine, which is specially 
dedicated to them, the part they bore in this holy 
work."^ This incessant supematuralism is the key 
to the early history of New France. 

Peace was made ; but would peace endure ? 
There was little chance of it, and this for several 
reasons. First, the native fickleness of the Iro- 
quois, who, astute and politic to a surprising degree, 
were in certain respects, like all savages, mere 
grown-np children. Next, their total want of con- 
trol over their fierce and capricious young warriors, 
any one of whom could break the peace with im- 

1 Poncet in Behiiwn, 1653, 17. On Poiicet's captivity, see also Morale 
Pratique dea j€suiteB, vol- XXXiv. (4to] chap. sii. 
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punity whenever he saw fit; and, above all, the 
strong probabiUty that the Iroquois hacT made 
peace in order, under cover of it, to butcher or 
kidnap the unhappy renxnant of the Hurons who 
were living, under French protection, on the island 
o£ Orleans, immediately below Quebec. I have 
already told the story of the destruction of this 
people and of the Jesuit missions established among 
them.-' The conquerors were eager to complete 
their bloody triumph by seizing upon the refugees 
of Orleans, killing the elders, and strengthening 
their own tribes by the adoption of the women, 
children, and youths. Tlie Mohawks and the 
Onondagas were competitors for the prize. Each 
coveted the Huron colony, and each was jealous 
lest his rival should poimce upon it first. 

"When the Mohawks brought home Poncet, they 
covertly gave wampum-belts to tlie Huron chiefs, 
and invited them to remove to their villages. It 
was the wolf's invitation to the lamb. The Hurons, 
aghast with terror, went secretly to the Jesuits, 
and toM them that demons had whispered in their 
ears an invitation to destruction. So helpless were 
both the Hurons and their French supporters, that 
they saw no recourse but dissimulation. The 
Hurons promised to go, and only sought excuses 
to gain time. 

The Onondagas had a deeper plan. Their towns 
were already full of Huron captives, former con- 
verts of the Jesuits, cherisMng their memory and 
constantly repeating their praises. Hence thoir 

1 JeeuiU in Nortli Americii. 
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tyrants conceived the idea that by planting at 
Onondaga a colony of Frenchmen under the direc- 
tion of these beloved fathers, the Hnrons of Orleans, 
disarmed of suspicion, might readily be led to join 
them. Other motives, as we shall see, tended to 
the same end, and the Onondaga deputies begged, 
or rather demanded, that a colony of Frenchmen 
should be sent among them. 

Here was a dilemma. Was not this, like the 
Mohawk invitation to'the Hurons, an invitation to 
butchery 1 On the other hand, to refuse would 
probably kindle the war afresh. The Jesuits had 
long nursed a project bold to temerity. Their 
great Huron mission was ruined j but might not 
another be built up among the authors of this ruin, 
and the Iroquois themselves, tamed by the power 
of the Faith, be annexed to the kingdoms of Heaven 
and of France ? Thus would peace be restored to 
Canada, a barrier of fire opposed to the Dutch and 
English heretics, and the power of the Jesuits 
vastly increased. Yet the time was hardly ripe 
for such an attempt. Before thrusting a head into 
the tiger's jaws, it would be well to try the effect 
of thrusting in a hand. They resolved to compro- 
mise with the danger, and before risking a colony 
at Onondaga to send thither an envoy who could 
soothe the Indians, confirm them in pacific designs, 
and pave the way for more decisive steps. The 
choice fell on Father Simon Le Moyne. 

The errand was mainly a political one ; and this 
sagacious and able priest, versed in Indian lan- 
guages and customs, was well suited to do it. 
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" On tlie second day of the month of July, the fes- 
tival of the Visitation of the Most Holy Yirgin, 
ever favorable to our enterprises, Father Simon 
Le Moyne set out from Quebec for the country 
of the Onondaga Iroquois." In these words does 
Father Le Mercier chronicle the departure of his 
brother Jesuit. Scarcely was he gone when a band 
of Mohawks, under a redoubtable half-breed known 
as the Flemish Bastard, arrived at Quebec ; and, 
when they heard that the envoy was to go to the 
Onondagas without visiting their tribe, they took 
the imagined slight in high dudgeon, displaying 
such jealousy and ire that a letter was sent after 
Le Moyne, directing him to proceed to the Mohawk 
towns before his return. But he was already be- 
yond reach, and the angry Mohawks were left to 
digest their wrath. 

At Montreal, Le Moyne took a canoe, a young 
Frenchman, and two or three Indians, and began 
the tumultuous journey of the Upper St. Lawrence. 
Nattn-e, or habit, had taught him to love the wil- 
derness life. He and his companions had strug- 
gled all day agamst the surges of La Chine, and 
were bivouacked at evening by the Lake of St. 
Louis, when a cloud of moscLuitoes fell upon them, 
followed by a shower of warm rain. The father, 
stretched under a -tree, seems clearly to have en- 
joyed himself. " It is a pleasure," he writes, " the 
sweetest and most innocent imaginable, to have 
no other shelter than trees planted by Nature since 
the creation of the world." Sometimes, during 
their journey, this primitive tent proved insuf- 
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ficient, ancl they would buiW a bark hut or find a 
partial shelter under their inverted canoe. Now 
they glided smoothly over the sunny bosom of the 
calm and smiling river, and now strained every 
nerve to fight tlaeir slow way against the rapida, 
dragging their canoe upward in the shallow water 
by the shore, as one leads an unwillmg horse by 
the bridle, or shouldering it and bearing it through 
the forest to the smoother current above. Game 
abounded ; and they saw great herds of elk quietly 
defihng between the water and the woods, with 
little heed of men, who in that perUous region 
found employment enough in hunting one another. 
At the entrance of Lake Ontario they met a 
party of Iroquois fishermen, who proved friendly, 
and guided them on their way. Ascending the 
Onondaga, they neared their destination ; and now 
all misgivings as to their reception at the Iroquois 
capital were dispelled. The inhabitants came to 
meet them, bringing roasting ears of the young 
maize and bread made of its pulp, than which tliey 
knew no luxury more exquisite. Then- faces 
beamed welcome, Le Moyne was astonished. " I 
never," he says, " saw the like among Indians be- 
fore." They were flattered by his visit, and, for 
the moment, were glad to see him. They hoped 
for great advantages from tlie residence of French- 
men among them; and, having the Erie war on 
their hands, they wished for peace with Canada, 
" One would call me brother," writes Le Moyne ; 
*' another, uncle ; another, cousin. I never had 
so many relations." 
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He was overjoyed to find that miiny of the 
Huron converts, who had long been captives at 
Onondaga, had not forgotten the teachings of their 
Jesuit instructors. Such influence as they had 
with their conquerors was sure to be exerted in 
behalf of the French. Deputies of the Senecas, 
Cayugas, and Oneidas at length arrived, and, on 
the 10th of August, the criers passed through the 
town, summoning all to hear the words of Onontio, 
The naked dignitaries, sitting, squatting, or lying 
at full length, thronged the smoky hall of council. 
The father knelt and prayed in a loud voice, in- 
voking the aid of Heaven, cursing the demons who 
are spirits of discord, and calhng on the tutelar 
angels of the country to open the ears of his lis- 
teners. Then he opened his packet of presents 
and began his speech. "I was full two hours," 
he says, " in makmg it, speaking in the tone of 
a chief, and walking to and fro, after their fashion, 
Uke an actor on a theatre." Not only did he im- 
itate the prolonged accents of the Iroquois orators, 
biit he adopted and improved their figures of 
speech, and addressed them in turn by their re- 
spective tribes, bands, and famihes, calling their 
men of note by name, as if he had been bom among 
them. They were delighted; and their ejacula- 
tions of approval — hoh-hoh-hoJi — came thick and 
fast at every pause of his harangue. Especially 
were they pleased with the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh presents, whereby the reverend 
speaker gave to the four upper nations of the 
league four hatchets to strike their new enemies. 
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tlie Eries ; ■\vliile by another present lie metaphor- 
ically daubed their faces with the war-paint. How- 
ever it may have suited the chai-acter of a Christian 
priest to hound on these savage hordes to a wai' 
of extermination which they had themselves pro- 
voked, it is certain that, as a politician, Le Moyne 
did wisely ; since in the war with tlie Eries lay the 
best hope of peace for the French. 

The reply of the Indian orator was friendly to 
overfloiving. He prayed his French brethren to 
choose a spot on the Iske of Onondaga, where they 
might dwell in tlie country of the Iroquois, as they 
dwelt already in their hearts. Le Moyne promised, 
and made two presents to confirm the pledge. 
Then, his mission fulfilled, he set out on his retm-n, 
attended by a troop of Indians. As he approached 
tiie lake, his escort sliowed him a large spring of 
water, possessed, as they told him, by a bad spirit. 
Le Moyne tasted it, then boiled a little of it, and 
produced a quantity of excellent salt. He had 
discovered the famous salt-springs of Onondaga. 
Fishing and hunting, the party pursued tlieir way 
till, at noon of the 7th of September, Le Moyne 
reached Montreal.^ 

"When he reached Quebec, his tidings cheered for 
a while the anxious hearts of its tenants ; but an 
unwonted mcident soon told them how hollow was 
the ground beneath their feet. Le Moyne, accom- 
panied by two Onondagas and several Hurons and 
Algonquins, was returning to Montreal, when he 
and his companions were set upon by a war-party 

1 Journal du Phs Le Maine, Rdatioii, 1054, chaps, yl vii. 
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of Mohawks. Tlie Hurons and Algonquins were 
killed. One of the Onondagas shared their fate, 
and the other, with Le Moyne himself, was seized 
and bound fast. The captive Onondaga, however, 
was so loud in his tkreats and denunciations, that 
the Mohawks released both him and the Jesuit.^ 
Here was a foreshadoiving of civil war, Mohawk 
agauist Onondaga, Iroquois against Iroquois. The 
quarrel was patched up, but fresh provocations 
wei-e imminent. 

The Mohawks took no part in the Erie war, and 
hence their hands were free to fight the French 
and the tribes allied with them. Reckless of their 
promises, they began a series of butcheries, fell 
upon the French at Isle aux Oies, killed a lay 
brother of the Jesuits at Sillery, and attacked Mont- 
real. Here, being rougMy handled, they came 
for a time to their senses, and offered terms, prom- 
ising to spare tlie French, but declaring that tlaey 
would still wage war against tlie Hurons and Al- 
gonquins. These were aUies whom the French 
were pledged to protect; but so helpless was the 
colony, that the insolent and humiliating proffer 
was accepted, and anotlier peace ensued, as hollow 
as the last. The indefatigable Le Moyne was sent 
to the Mohawk towns to confirm it, " so far," says 
the chronicle, " as it is possible to confirm a peace 
made by infidels backed by heretics."^ The Mo- 
liawks received him with great rejoicing ; yet his 

1 Compare Relation, 1654, 33, and LfUre de Marie de I'lyicm-aation, IS 
Odohre, 16o4, 

^ CopiedeDaix Lelires enooy^es de la Noai.*tk France an Pii'e Pruaireur 
des Missions de la Comjiagme de J^siis. 
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life was not safe for a moment. A warrior, feign- 
ing madness, raved through the town with uplifted 
hatchet, howling for his blood ; but the saints 
watched over him and balked the machinations of 
hell. He came off alive and returned to Montreal, 
spent with famine and fatigue. 

Meanwhile a deputation of eighteen Onondaga 
chiefs arrived at Quebec. There was a grand 
council. The Onondagas demanded a colony of 
Frenchmen to dwell among them. Lauson, the 
governor, dai-ed neither to consent nor to refuse. 
A middle course was chosen, and two Jesuits, Chau- 
monot and Dablon,were sent, like Le Moyne, partly 
to gain time, partly to reconnoitre, and partly to 
confirm the Onondagas in such good intentions as 
they might entertain. Chaumonot was a veteran 
of the Huron mission, who, miraculously as he him- 
self supposed, had acquu-ed a great fluency in the 
Huron tongue, which is closely allied to that of the 
Iroquois. Dablon, a new-comer, spoke, as yet, no 
Indian. 

Their voyage up the St. Lawrence was enlivened 
by an extraordinary bear-hunt, and by the antics 
of one of their Indian attendants, who, having 
dreamed that he had swallowed a frog, roused the 
whole camp by the gymnastics with which he tried 
to rid himself of the intruder. On approaching 
Onondaga, they were met by a chief who sang a 
song of welcome, a part of which he seasoned with 
touches of humor, apostrophizing the fish in the 
river Onondaga, naming each sort, great or small, 
and calling on them in turn to come into the nets 
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of the Frenclimen and sacrifice life cheerfiillj for 
their behoof. Hereupon there was much laughter 
among the Indian auditors. An unwonted cleanli- 
ness reigned in the town ; the streets had been 
cleared of refuse, and the arched roofs of the long 
houses of bark were covered with red-skinned chil- 
dren starmg at the entry of the " black robes." 
Crowds followed behind, and all was jubilation. 
The dignitaries of the tribe met them on the way, 
and greeted them with a speech of welcome. A 
feast of bear's meat awaited them; but, unhap- 
pily, it was Friday, and the fathers were forced 
to abstain, 

" On Monday, the 15th of November, at nine in 
the morning, after having secretly sent to Paradise 
a dying infant by the waters of baptism, ah the 
elders and the people having assembled, we opened 
the council by public prayer." Thus writes Father 
Dablon. His colleague, Chaumonot, a Frenchman 
bred in Italy, now rose, with a long belt of wam- 
pum, in his hand, and proceeded to make so effec- 
tive a display of his rhetorical gifts that the Indians 
were lost in admiration, and their orators pxit to 
the blush by his improvements on their own meta- 
phors. " If he had spoken all day," said the de- 
lighted auditors, " we sliould not have had enough 
of it." "The Dutch," added others, "have neither 
brains nor tongues ; they never tell us about Para- 
dise and Hell ; on the contrary, they lead us into 
bad ways." 

On the next day the chiefs returned their an- 
swer. The council opened with a song or chant, 
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which was di\'icled into six parts, and -vyhich, ac- 
cording to Dablon, was exceedingly well sung. 
The burden of the fifth part was as follows: — 

" Farewell war ; farewell tomahawk ; wo have 
been fools till now; henceforth we will be brothers; 
yes, we will be brothers." 

Then came four presents, the third of which 
enraptured the fathers. It was a belt of seven 
thousand beads of wampum. "But this," says 
Dablon, " was as nothing to the words that accom- 
panied it." " It is the gift of the faith," said the 
orator ; " it is to tell you that we are believers ; it 
is to beg you not to tire of instructing us ; have 
patience, seeing that we are so dull in learning 
prayer ; push it into our heads and our hearts." 
Then he led Chaumonot into the midst of the as- 
sembly, clasped him in his arms, tied the belt about 
his waist, and protested, with a suspicious redun- 
dancy of words, that as he clasped the father, so 
woidd he clasp the faith. 

What had wrought this sudden change of heart ? 
The eagerness of the Onondagas that the French 
should settle among them, had, no doubt, a large 
share in it. For the rest, the two Jesuits saw 
abundant signs of the fierce, uncertain nature of 
those with whom they were dealing, Erie prison- 
ers were brought in and tortured before their eyes, 
one of them being a young stoic of about ten years, 
who endured his fate without a single outcry. 
Huron women and children, taken in war and 
adopted by their captors, were killed on the sHght- 
est provocation, and sometimes from mere caprice. 
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For several days the whole town was in an uproar 
with the crazy folhes of the " dream feast," ^ and 
one of the Fathers nearly lost his life in this Indian 
Bedlam, 

One point was clear ; the French must malcc a 
settlement at Onondaga, and that speedily, or, de- 
spite their professions of brotherhood, the Onon- 
dagas would make war. Their attitude became 
menacing ; from urgency they passed to threats ; 
and the two priests felt that the critical posture of 
affairs must at once be reported at Quebec. But 
here a difficulty arose. It was the beaver-hunting 
season ; and, eager as were the Indians for a 
French colony, not one of them would offer to 
conduct the Jesuits to Quebec in order to fetch 
one. It was not until nine masses had been said 
to Saint John the Baptist, that a number of Indians 
consented to forego their hunting, and escort 
Father Dablon home.^ Chaumonot remained at 
Onondaga, to watch his dangerous hosts and soothe 
their rising jealousies. 

It was the 2d of iVTarch when Dablon began his 
journey. His constitution must have been of iron, 
or he would have succumbed to the appalling hard- 
ships of the way. It was neither winter nor spring. 
The lakes and streams were not yet open, but the 
half-thawed ice gave way beneath the foot. One 
of the Indians fell through and was drowned. 
Swamp and forest were clogged with sodden snow, 

^ See Jesuita in North America, 3T. 

' Db Quen, Relation, lfS56, S5. Chaumouot, in his Autobiograpliy, 
ascribes the miratle to the inlercesBion of the di - — -■ - 
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and ceaseless rains drenclied them as they toiled 
on, knee-deep in slush. Happily, tlie St. Lawrence 
was open. They found an old wooden canoe by 
tlie shore, embarked, and reached MontreaL after 
a journey of four weeks. 

Dablon descended to Quebec. There was long 
and anxious counsel in the chambers of Fort St. 
Loms. The Jesuits had information that, if the 
demands of the Onondagas were rejected, they 
would join the Mohawks to destroy Canada. But 
why were they so eager for a colony of French- 
men ? Did they want them as hostages, that they 
might attack the Hurons and Algonquins without 
risk of French interference ; or would they mas- 
sacre them, and then, like tigers mad with tlie taste 
of blood, turn upon the helpless settlements of the 
St. Lawrence ? An abyss yawned on either hand. 
Lauson, the governor, was in an agony of indeci- 
sion, but at length declared for the lesser and 
remoter peril, and gave his voice for the colony. 
The Jesuits were of the same mind, though it was 
they, and not he, who must bear the brunt of dan- 
ger. " The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church," said one of them, " and, if we die by the 
fires of the Iroquois, we shall have won eternal life 
by snatching souls from the fires of Hell." 

Preparation was begun at once. The expense 
fell on the Jesuits, and the outfit is said to have 
cost them seven thousand livres, — a heavy sum 
for Canada at that day. A pious gentleman, Zacb- 
ary Du Puys, major of the fort of Quebec, joined 
tlie expedition w'th ten soldiers; and between 
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thirty and forty other Frenchmen also enrolled them- 
selves, impelled by devotion or destitntion. Tour 
Jesuits, Le Mercier, the superior, with Dablon, 
Menard, and Fr^min, besides two lay brothers of 
the order, formed, as it were, the pivot of the 
enterprise. The govenior made them the grant of a 
hundred square leagues of land in the heart of the 
Iroquois country, — a preposterous act, which, had 
the Iroquois known it, would have rekindled the 
war ; but Lauson had a mania for land-grants, and 
was himself the proprietor of vast domains which he 
could have occupied only at the cost of his scalp. 

Embarked in two large boats and followed by 
twelve canoes filled with Hurons, Onondagas, and 
a few Senecas lately arrived, they set out on the 
17th of May " to attack the demons," as Le Mer- 
cier writes, "in their very stronghold." With 
shouts, tears, and benedictions, priests, soldiers, and 
inhabitants waved farewell from the strand. They 
passed the bare steeps of Cape Diamond and the 
mission-hoi^e nestled beneath the heights of SU- 
lery, and vanished from the anxious eyes that 
watched the last gleam of their receding oars.' 

MeanwhUe three hundred Mohawk warriors had 
taken the war-path, bent on killing or kidnapping 
the Hurons of Orleans, When they heard of the 
departure of the colonists for Onondaga, their rage 
was unboimded; for not only were they full of 
jealousy towards their Onondaga confederates, but 
they had hitherto derived great profit from the 

1 Mnrie de rinearnation, Lettres, 1656. Le Mercier, Relation, lfj57, 
chup. iv. Chaiilmer, Noiiveaa Monde, II. 2©, 823, 319. 
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control ■wliLcli their local position gave them over 
the traffic between this tribe and the Dutch of the 
Hudson, upon -vvhom the Onondagas, in common 
with all the upper IrocLUois, had been dependent 
for their guns, hatchets, scalping-knives, beads, 
blankets, and brandy. These supplies would now 
be furnished by the French, and the Mohawk spec- 
ulators saw their occupation gone. Nevertheless, 
they had just made peace with tlie French, and, 
for the moment, were not quite in the mood to 
break it. To wreak their spite, they took a mid- 
dle course, crouched in ambush among the bushes 
at Point St. Croix, ten or twelve leagues above 
Quebec, allowed the boats bearing the French to 
pass unmolested, and fired a volley at the canoes 
in the rear, fiUed witb Onondagas, Senecas, and 
Hurons. Then they fell upon them with a yell, 
and, after wounding a lay brother o£ the Jesuits 
who was among them, flogged and bound such of 
the Indians as they could seize. The astonished 
Onondagas protested and threatened ; whereupon 
the Mohawks feigned great surprise, declared that 
they had mistaken them for Hurons, called them 
brothers, and suffered the whole party to escape 
without further injury,^ 

The three hundred maurauders now paddled 
their large canoes of elm-bark stealthily down 
the current, passed Quebec undiscovered in the 
dark night of the 19th of May, landed in early 
morning on the island of Orleans, and ambushed 

' Compare Marie de riiicaruatioii, Lctlre 14 Ami, 1656, Le Jeuco, 
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themselves to surprise the Hurons as they came 
to labor in their cornfields. They were tolerably 
successful, killed six, and captured more than 
eighty, the rest taldng refuge in their fort, where 
the Mohawks dared not attack them. 

At noon, the French on the rock of Quebec saw 
forty canoes approaching from the island of Or- 
leans, and defiling, witli insolent parade, in front of 
the town, aU crowded with the Mohawks and their 
prisoners, among whom were a great number of 
Huron girls. Their captors, as they pa^ed, forced 
them to sing and dance. The Hurons were the 
allies, or rather the wards of the French, who 
were in every way pledged to protect them. Yet 
the cannon of Fort St. Louis were silent, and the 
crowd stood gaping in bewilderment and fright. 
Had an attack been made, nothing but a complete 
success and the capture of many prisoners to serve 
as hostages could have prevented the enraged Mo- 
hawks from taking their revenge on the Onondaga 
colonists. The emergency demanded a prompt and 
clear-sighted soldier. The governor, Lauson, was 
a gray-haired civihan, who, however enterpiising 
as a speculator in wild lands, was in no way matched 
to the desperate crisis of the hour. Some of the 
Mohawks landed above aiid below the town, and 
plundered the houses from wliich the scared inhab- 
itants had fled. Not a soldier stirred and not a gun 
was fired. The French, bullied by a horde of nailed 
savages, became an object of contempt to their 
own allies. 

The Mohawks carried their prisoners home, 
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burned six of tliem, and adopted or rather en- 
slaved the rest.' 

Meanwhile the Onondaga colonists pursued their 
perilous way. At Montreal they exchanged their 
heavy boats for canoes, and resumed their journey 
with a flotilla of twenty of these sylvan vessels. A 
few days after, the Indians of the party had the 
satisfaction of pillaging a smaU hand of Mohawk 
hunters, in vicarious reprisal for their own wrongs. 
On the 26th of June, aa they neared Lalte Ontario, 
they heard a loud and lamentable voice from the 
edge of the forest; whereiipon, having beaten their 
drum to show that they were Frenchmen, they be- 
held a spectral figure, lean and covered with scars, 
which proved to be a pious Huron, one Joachim 
Ondakout, captured by the Mohawks in their de- 
scent on the island of Orleans, five or six weeks 
before. They had carried him to their village and 
begun to torture him ; after which they tied Mm 
fast and lay down to sleep, thinking to resume 
their pleasure on the morrow. His cuts and burns 
being only on the surface, he had the good fortune 
to free himself from his bonds, and, naked as he was, 
to escape to the woods. He held his course north- 
westward, through regions even now a wilderness, 
gathered wild strawberries to sustain life, and, in 
fifteen days, reached the St. Lawrence, nearly dead 
■with exhaustion. The Frenchmen gave him food 
and a canoe, and the living skeleton paddled vrith 
a light heart for Quebec. 

The colonists themselves soon began to suffer 

* See authorities just cited, and Perrot, Mcmrs des Saum(fes, 106. 
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from hunger. Their fishing failed on Lake Ontario, 
and they were forced to content themselves mth 
cranberries of the last year, gathered in the mead- 
ows. Of their Indians, all but five deserted them. 
The Father Superior fell ill, and when they reached 
the mouth of the Oswego many of the starving 
Frenchmen had completely lost heart. Weary and 
fault, they dragged their canoes up the rapids, when 
suddenly they were cheered by the sight of a stran- 
ger canoe swiftly descending the current. The 
Onondagas, aware of their approach, had sent it to 
meet them, laden with Indian com and fresh salmon. 
Two more canoes followed, freighted like, the first; 
and now all was abundance till they reached their 
journey's end, the Lake of Onondaga. It lay before 
them in the July sun, a glittering mirror, framed 
in forest verdure. 

They knew that Chainnonot with a crowd of In- 
dians was awaiting them at a spot on the margin 
of the water, which he and Dablon had chosen as 
the site of. then- settlement. Landing on the strand, 
they fired, to give notice of their approach, five 
small cannon which they had brought in their 
canoes. Waves, woods, and hills resounded with 
the thunder of their miniature artillery. Then re- 
emharking, they advanced in order, four canoes 
abreast, towards the destined spot. In front floated 
their banner of white sUk, embroidered in large 
letters with the name of Jesus. Here were Du 
Puys and his soldiers, with the picturesque uni- 
forms and quaint weapons of their time ; Le Mer- 
cier and his Jesuits in robes of black ; hunters and 
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bush-rangers ; Indians painted and feathered for a 
festal day. As they neared the place where a spring 
bubbhng from the hillside is still known as the 
"Jesuits' "Well," they saw the edge of the forest 
dark with the muster of savages whose yells of 
welcome answered the salvo of their guns. Happily 
for them, a flood of summer rain saved them from 
the harangues of the Onondaga orators, and forced 
white men and red alike to seek such shelter as 
they could find. Their hosts, with hospitable in- 
tent, would fain have sung and danced all night; 
but the Frenchmen pleaded fatigue, and the court- 
eous savages, squatting arouud their tcnte, chanted 
in monotonous tones to luU tiiera to sleep. In 
the morning they woke refreshed, sjing ^'e 
Detim, reared an altar, and, with a solemn mass, 
took possession of the country in the name of 



Three tilings, which they saw or heard of in their 
new home, excited their astonishment. The first 
was the vast flight of wild pigeons which in spring 
darkened the air aroxmd the Lake of Onondaga; 
the second was the salt springs of Salina; the third 
was the rattiesnalies, which Le Mercier describes 
with excellent precision, adding that, as he learns 
from the Indians, their tails are good for toothache 
and their flesh for fever. These reptiles, for reasons 
best known to themselves, haunted the neighbor- 
hood of the salt-springs, but did not intrude their 
presence into the abode of tiie i'rench. 

On the 17th of July, Le Mercier and Ohaumonotj 

1 Le Mercier, Relation, 16u7, 14. 
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escorted by a file of soldiers, set out for Onondaga, 
scarcely live leagues distant. They followed the 
Indian trail, under the leafy arches of the woods, 
by hill and hollow, still swamp and gurgHng brook, 
till through the opening foliage they saw the Iro- 
quois capital, compassed with cornfields and girt 
with its rugged palisade. As the Jesuits, like black 
spectres, issued from the shadows of the forest, fol- 
lowed by the plumed soldiers with shouldered ar- 
quebuses, the red-sldnned population swarmed out 
like bees, and they defiled to the town through 
gazing and admiring throngs. All conspired to 
welcome them. Feast followed feast throughout 
the afternoon, till, what with harangues and songs, 
bear's meat, beaver-tails, and venison, beans, com, 
and grease, they were wellnigh killed with kindness. 
" If, after this, they murder us," writes Le Mercier, 
" it win be from ficldeness, not premeditated treach- 
ery." But the Jesuits, it seems, had not sounded 
the depths of Iroquois dissimulation.' 

There was one exception to the real or pretended 
joy. Some Mohawks were in the town, and their 
orator was insolent and sarcastic ; but the ready 
tongue of Chamnonot turned the laugh against him 
and put him to shame. 

Here burned the council fire of the Iroquois, and 
at this very time the deputies of the five tribes 
were assembling. The session opened on the 24th. 

' Tlie Jesalls were nftarwards told by Harons, cuptive among the 
MoliHwks anil the Ononi3ag»9, that, from the lirst, it was inteniled t<i 
niaasaere the Freneh as soon as their presence had attraoted the remnant 
of llie Hurons of Orleans into the power of the Onondagaa. Lelti-i: du P. 
Sagiiensaa an li. P. Provincial, 81 AoOl, 1658. 
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In the great council house, on the earthen floor 
and the broad platforms beneath the smoke- 
begrimed concave of the bark roof, stood, sat, or 
squatted, the wisdom and valor of the confederacy ; 
Mohawks, Oneidaa, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Sen- 
ecas ; sachems, counsellor, orators, warriors fresh 
from Erie victories ; tall, stalwart figures, limbed 
like Grecian statues. 

The pressing busine^ of the council over, it was 
Chaumonot's turn to speak. But, first, all the 
Frenchmen, kneeling in a row, with clasped hands, 
sang the Veni Creator, amid the silent admiration 
of the auditors. Then Chaumonot rose, with an 
immense wampum-belt in his band. 

" It is not trade that brings us here. Do you 
think that your beaver skins can pay us for all our 
toils and dangers ? Keep them, if you like ; or, if 
any fall into our hands, we shall use them only for 
yoiu" service. We seek not the things that perish. 
It is for the Faith that we have left our homes to 
live in your hovels of bark, and eat food which the 
beasts of our country would scarcely touch. We 
are the messengers whom God has sent to tell you 
that bis Son became a man for the love of you ; 
that this man, the Son of God, is the prince and 
master of men; that he has prepared in heaven 
eternal joys for those who obey him, and kindled 
the fires of hell for those who wiU not receive his 
word. If you reject it, whoever you are, — Onon- 
daga, Seneca, Mohawk, Cayuga, or Oneida, — know 
that Jesus Christ, who inspires my heart and my 
voice, win plunge you one day into hell. Avert 
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this ruin ; be not tlie antliors of your own destruc- 
tion ; accept tlie trutli ; listen to tlie voice of the 
Omnipotent." 

Such, in brief, was the pith of the father's ex- 
hortation. As he spoke Indian like a native, and 
as his voice and gestures answered to his words, 
we may believe what Le Mercier tells us, that his 
hearers listened with mingled wonder, admiration, 
and terror. The work was well begun. The Jesuits 
struck while the iron was hot, built a small chapel 
for the mass, installed themselves in the town, and 
preached and catechised from morning till night. 

The Frenchmen at the lake were not idle. The 
chosen site of their settlement was the crown of a 
hill commanding a broad view of waters and forests. 
The axemen fell to their work, and a ghastly wound 
goon gaped in the green bosom of the woodland. 
Here, among the stumps and prostrate trees of the 
unsightly clearing, the blacksmith built his forge, 
saw and hammer plied their trade ; palisades were 
shaped and beams squared, in spite of heat, mos- 
quitoes, and fever. At one time twenty men were 
ill, and lay gasping under a wretched shed of bark ; 
but they all recovered, and the work went on till 
at length a capacious house, large enough to hold 
the whole colony, rose above the ruin of the forest. 
A palisade was set around it, and the Mission of 
Saint Mary of Gannentaa^ was begun. 

France and the Faith were intrenched on the 
Lake of Onondaga. How long would they remain 

I Garnentait or Ganuntaah is still the Iroquois name for Lake Oron- 
daga. According to Murgan, it means " Material fur Council Fire." 
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there ? The future alone couM tell. The mission, 
it must not be forgotten, had a double scope, 
half ecclesiastical, half political. The Jesuit-s had 
essayed a fearful task, — to convert the Iroquois to 
God and to the king, thwart the Dutch heretics of 
the Hudson, save souls from hell, avert ruin from 
Canada, and thus raise their order to a place of 
honor and influence both hard earned and well 
earned. The mission at Lake Onondaga was but 
a base of operations. Long before thej were lodged 
and fortified here, Chaumonot and Menard set out 
for the Cayugas, whence the former proceeded to 
the Senecas, the most numerous and powerful of 
the five confederate nations ; and in the following 
spring another mission was begun among the On- 
eidas. Their reception was not unfriendly; but 
such was the reticence and dissimulation of these 
inscrutable savages, that it was impossible to fore- 
tell results. The women proved, as might be ex- 
pected, far more impressible than the men ; and in 
them the fathers placed great hope ; since in this, 
the most savage people of the continent, women 
held a degree of political influence never perhaps 
equalled in any civilized nation.^ 

1 Women, among the IroquoU, had a council of their own, whicti. 
According to Lafllau, who knew this people well, liad tiie initiative in 
diHcuasion, eubjects presenled by them being settled in the council ot 
chiefa and elders. In this latter council tlie women liail rtn orator, oiieu 
ot their own sex, ta represent them. Tiie matrons had a leaiJing voice in 
determining the succession of chiefs. There were also female cliie&, one 
of whom, with her attendants, came to Quebec with an embassy in 16C5 
(Marie de l'[ncarnation|. In tlie torture of prisoners, great deference 
was paid to the judgment of tVie women, who, says Cliamplain, were 
thought more sitilful and subtle than tlie men. 

The learned LaHtau, whose book appeared in 1721, dwells at length 
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But while infants were baptized and squaws con- 
verted, the crosses of the mission were many and 
great. The devil bestirred himself with more than 
his ordinary activity; "for," as one of the fathers 
writes, " when in sundry nations of the earth men 
are rising up in strife against us (the Jesuits), then 
how much more the demons, on whom we con- 
tinually wage war!" It was these infernal sprites, 
as the priests believed, who engendered suspicions 
and calumnies in the dark and superstitious minds 
of the Iroquois, and prompted them in dreams to 
destroy the apostles of the faith. Whether the 
foe was of earth or hell, the Jesuits were lil^e those 
who tread the lava-crust that palpitates with the 
throes of the coming eruption, while the molten 
death beneath their feet glares white-hot through 
a thousand crevices. Yet, with a sublime enthu- 
siasm and a glorious constancy, they toiled and 
they hoped, though the skies around were black 
with portent. 

In the year in which the colony at Onondaga 
was begun, the Mohawks murdered the Jesuit Gar- 
reau, on his way up the Ottawa. In the following 
spring, a hundred Mohawk warriors came to Quebec, 
to carry more of the Hurons into slavery, though 
the remnant of that unhappy people, since the 
catastrophe of the last year, had sought safety in a 

on the resemlilanee of the Iroquois to the ancient Lj-cinns, among whom, 
accor<iing to Greeiftn writers, women wei'e in the aHcendant. " Gj'neeoc- 
racy, or the role of women," continues Lafilau, "which was the founda- 
tion of the Lytian government, was probahly common in early times to 
neariy all the barbarous people of Greece." Mceurs des Sauvages, I. 460 
(ed, ill 4to) 
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palisaded camp within the limits of the French 
town, and immediately under the ramparts of Fort 
St. Louis, Here, one might think, thej would 
have been safe ; but Charnj, son and successor of 
Lauson, seema to have been even more imbecile 
than his father, and listened meekly to the threats 
of the insolent strangers who told him that unless 
he abandoned the Hurons to tlieic mercy, both they 
and the French should fefel the weight of Mohawk 
tomahawks. They demanded further, that the 
French should give them boats to carry their 
prisoners j but, as there were none at hand, this 
last humiliation was spared. The Mohawks were 
forced to make canoes, in which tliey carried off as 
many as possible of their victims. 

When the Onondagas learned tliis last exploit of 
their rivals, their jealousy knew no bounds, and a 
troop of them descended to Quebec to claim their 
share in the human plunder. Deserted by the 
French, tlie despamng Hurons abandoned them- 
selves to their fate, and about fifty of those whom 
the Mohawlts had left obeyed the behest of their 
tyrants and embarked for Onondaga. They reached 
Montreal in July, and thence proceeded towards 
their destination in company with the Onondaga 
warriors. The Jesuit Ragueneau, bound also for 
Onondaga, joined them. Five leagues above Mon- 
treal, the warriors left him behind ; but he found 
an old canoe on the bank, in which, after abandon- 
ing most of his baggage, he conti'ived to foUow 
with two or three Frenchmen who were with him. 
There was a rumor that a hundred Mohawk war- 
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riors were lying in wait among the Thousand 
Islands, to plundei' the Onondagas of their Huron 
prisoners. It proved a false report. A speedier 
catastrophe awaited these unfortunates. 

Towards evening on the 3d of August, after the 
party had landed to encamp, an Onondaga chief 
made advances to a Christian Huron girl, as he had 
already done at every encampment since, leaving 
Montreal. Being repulsed for the fourth time, he 
split her head with his tomahawk. It was the 
beginning of a massacre. The Onondagas rose 
upon their prisoners, killed seven men, all Chris- 
tians, before the eyes of the horrified Jesuit, and 
pUmdered the rest of aU they had. When Rague- 
lieau protested, they told Mm with insolent mockery 
that they were acting by direction of the governor 
and the superior of the Jesuits. Tlie priest him- 
self was secretly warned that he was to be kiUed 
during tlie night; and he was sui-prised in the 
morning to find himself aHve.^ On reaching Onon- 
daga, some of the Christian, captives were burned, 
meluding several women and their infant chil- 
dren.^ 

The confederacy was a hornet's nest, buzzing 
with preparation, and fast poarhig out its wi-athful 
swarms. The indomitable Le Moyne had gone again 
to the Mohawks, whence he wrote that two hundred 
of them had taken the war-path against the Algon- 
quins of Canada ; and, a little later, that all were 
gone but women, children, and old men. A great 

1 £rtir« de Sagueneau an R. P..Prom,Kial, 9 Aoiil, 1657 {Eel, IGST). 
* Ibid., 21 'Aout, 1658 {ReL, 1Sd8). 
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war-party of twelve hundred Iroquois from all 
the five cantons was to advance into Canada in the 
direction of the Ottawa. The settlements on the 
St. Lawrence were infested with prowling warriors, 
who killed the Indian allies of the French, and 
plundered the French themselves, whom they 
treated witli an insufferable insolence ; for they 
felt themselves masters of the situation, and knew 
that the Onondaga colony was in their power. Near 
Montreal tliey killed tliree Frenchmen. " They 
approach like foxes," writes a Jesuit, " attack like 
lions, and disappear like birds." Chamy, fortu- 
nately, had resigned the government in despair, in 
order to turn priest, and the brave soldier Aiile- 
bout had taken his place. He caused twelve of 
the Iroquois to be seized and held as hostages. 
This seenjed to increase their fury. An embassy 
came to Quebec and demanded the release of the 
hostages, but were met with a sharp reproof and a 
flat refusal. 

At the mission on Lake Onondaga the crisis 
was drawmg near. The unbridled young warriors, 
whose capricious lawlessness often set at naught 
the monitions of their crafty elders, killed wantonly 
at various times thirteen Christian Hurons, cap- 
tives at Onondaga. Ominous reports reached the 
ears of the colonists. They heard of a secret council 
at which their death was decreed. Again, they 
heard that they were to be surprised and captured, 
that the Iroquois in force were tlien to descend 
upon Canada, lay waste the outlying settlements, 
and torture them, the colonists, in sight of their 
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countrymen, by which they hoped to extort what 
terms they pleased. At length, a dying Onondaga, 
recently converted and baptized, confirmed the 
rumors, and revealed the whole plot. 

It was to take effect before the spring opened ; 
but the hostages m the hands of Aillebout em- 
barrassed the conspirators and caused delay. Mes- 
sengers were sent in haste to call in the priests 
from tlie detached missions, and all the colonists, 
fifty-three in number, were soon gathered at their 
fortified house on the lake. Their situation was 
frightful. Fate hung over them by a hair, and 
escape seemed hopeless. Of Du Puys's ten soldier,?, 
nine wished to desert, but the attempt would have 
been fatal. A throng of Onondaga warriors were 
day and night on the watch, bivouacked around 
the house. Some of tliem had built then- huts of 
bark before the gate, and here, with calm, impas- 
sive faces, they lounged and smoked their pipes ; 
or, ivrapped in their blankets, strolled about the 
yards and outhouses, attentive to all that passed. 
Their behavior was very friendly. The Jesuits, 
themselves adepts in dissimulation, were amazed at 
the deptli of their duplicity ; for the conviction had 
been forced upon them that some of tlie chiefs had 
nursed their treachery from the first. In this ex- 
tremity Du Puys and the Jesuits showed an admi- 
rable coolness, and among them devised a plan of 
escape, critical and full of doubt, but not devoid 
of hope. 

First, they must provide means of transporta- 
tion ; next, they must contrive to use them undis- 
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covered. They had eight canoes, all of "which 
combined would not hold half their company. 
Over the mission-house was a large loft or garret, 
and here tlie carpenters were secretly set at work 
to construct two large and light flat-boats, each 
capable of carrying fifteen men. The task was 
soon finished. The most difficult part o£ their plan 
remained. 

There was a beastly superstition prevalent among 
the Hurons, the Iroquois, and other tribes. It con- 
sisted of a " medicine " or mystic feast, in which it 
was essential that the guests should devoiir every 
thing set before them, however inordinate in quan- 
tity, unless absolved from duty by the person in 
whose behalf the solemnity was ordained ; he, on 
his part, talcing no share in the banquet. So grave 
was the obligation, and so strenuously did the 
guests fulfil it, that even their ostrich digestion 
was sometimes ruined pa«t redemption by the 
excess of this benevolent gluttony. These festins 
a manger tout had been frequently denounced as 
diabolical by the Jesuits, during their mission 
among the Hurons ; but now, with a pliancy of 
conscience as excusable in this case as in any 
otlier, they resolved to set aside their scruples, 
although, judged from their point of view, they 
were exceedingly well founded. 

Among the French was a young man who had 
been adopted by an Iroquois chief, and who spoke 
the langviage fluently. He now told his Indian 
father that it had been revealed to him in a dream 
that he would soon die unless the spirits were 
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appeased by one of tliese magic feasts. Dreams 
were the oracles of the Iroquois, and woe to those 
who slighted them. A day was named for the 
sacred festivity. The fathers killed their hogs to 
meet the occasion, and, that nothing might be 
wanting, they ransacked their stores for all that 
might give piquancy to the entertainment. It 
took place in the evening of the 20th of March, 
apparently in a large enclosure outside the palisade 
■surrounding the mission-house. Here, wliile blazing 
fires or glaring pine-knots shed their glow on the 
wild assemblage. Frenchmen and Iroquois joined in 
the dance, or vied with each other in games of 
agility and skUl. The poUtie fathers offered prizes 
to the winners, and the Indians entered with zest 
into the sport, the better, perhaps, to hide their 
treachery and hoodwink their intended victims; 
for tliey little suspected that a subtlety, deeper 
tliis time than their own, was at work to counter- 
mine them. Here, too, were the French musicians ; 
and drum, trumpet, and cymbal lent their clangor 
to the din of shouts and laughter. Thus the even- 
ing wore on, till at length the serious labors of the 
feast began. The kettles were brought in, and 
their steaming contents ladled into the wooden 
bowls which each provident guest had brought 
with him. Seated gravely in a ring, they fell to 
their work. It was a point of high conscience not 
to flinch from duty on these solemn occasions ; and 
though they might bum the young man to-morrow, 
they would gorge themselves like vultures in his 
behoof to-day. 
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Meantime, while the musicians strained theh- 
lungs and their arms to dro-wn all other sounds, 
a band of aiisious Frenchmen, in the darkness of 
the cloudy night, with cautious tread and bated 
breath, carried the boats from the rear of the mis- 
sion-house down to the boi-der of the lake. It was 
near eleven o'clock. The miserable guests were 
choking with repletion. They prayed the young 
Frenchman to dispense them from further surfeit. 
'* WUl you suffer me to die ? " he asked, in piteous 
tones. They bent to their task again, but Nature 
soon reached her utmost limit ; and they sat help- 
less as a conventicle of gorged turkey-buzzards, 
witliout the power possessed by those unseemly 
birds to rid themselves of the burden. " That wiU 
do," said the young man; "you have eaten enough; 
my life is saved. Now you can sleep tiU we come 
in the morning to waken you for prayers." ^ And 
one of his companions played soft airs on a violin 
to lull them to repose. Soon all were asleep, or 
in a lethargy akin to sleep. Tlie few remaining 
Frenchmen now silently withdrew and cautiously 
descended to the shore, where their comrades, al- 
ready embarlied, lay on then' oars anxiously await- 
ing them. Snow was falling fast as they pushed 
out upon the murky waters. The ice of tiie winter 
had broken up, but recent frosts had glazed the 
surface with a thin crust. The two boats led the 
way, and the canoes followed in their wake, while 
men in the bows of the foremost boat broke the 
ice with clubs as they advanced. They reached 

1 Leftre de Marie cfe I'lneaiiialioa a son JSs, 4 Odobre, 16S8. 
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the outlet and rowed swiftly down the dark cur- 
rent of the Oswego. When day broke, Lake Onon- 
daga was far behmd, and around them was the 
leafless, lifeless forest. 

When the Indians woke in the morning, dull and 
stupefied from their nightmare slumbers, they were 
astonished at the silence that reigned in the mission- 
house. They looked through the palisade. Noth- 
ing was stirring but a bevy of hens clucking and 
scratching in the snow, and one or two dogs im- 
prisoned in the house and barking to be set free. 
The Indians waited for some time, then climbed 
the palisade, burst in the doors, and found the 
house empty. Their amazement was unbounded. 
How, witiiout canoes, could tlie French have es- 
caped by water ? and how else could they escape ? 
The snow which had fallen during the night com- 
pletely hid their footsteps. A superstitious awe 
seized the Iroquois. They thought that the " black- 
robes " and their flock had flown ofi tliroiigh the 
air. 

Meanwhile the fugitives pushed their flight with 
the energy of terror, passed in safety the rapids 
of the Oswego, crossed Lake Ontario, and de- 
scended the St. Lawrence with the loss of three 
men drowned in the rapids. On the 3d of April 
they reached Montreal, and on the 23d arrived at 
Quebec. They had saved their lives ; but the mis- 
sion of Onondaga was a miserable failure.^ 

1 On tlie OnomJaga mission, tlie authorities are Marie de I'lneama- 
lion, Leitres Bislariqiies, and Relations des Mnites, 1657 and 1658, wliere 
the story is told at length, accompanied with aereral interesting letters 
and journals, Cliaumonot, in hia Aatobiagraphie, speaks only of the 
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Seneca mission, and refers lo the Relations for the rest. Dpllier de Cas- 
Bon, in Mb Hisloire da Montidal; mentiont tlie arrival of the fugitiveB at 
that place, the sight of irbicli, he adds complaceiitlj, cured them of their 
fright. The Journal des Sap^imrs des J^suiles chronicles with its usual 
brevity the ruin of the mission and the return of the party (o Quehee. 

The Jesuits, in their account, say nothing of tlie superstitiouB ciiarac- 
ter of tlie feast. It is Marie de I'lncarnalion who lets out Che secret. 
The Jesuit Charlevoiz, much lo his credit, repeats tlie story without 

Tlie Sulpitian 'Allet, in a memoir printed in the Aforofc Pratique des 
J^sailes, says that tlie French placed cfBgies of soldiei'S, made of straw, in 
the fort, to deceive tlie Indians. He adds lliat the Jesuits found very 
little sympathy at Quebec 
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THE HOLY WAES OS MONTREAL. 

DAuvEBsifeEE. — Mange and Boukgeoys. — Mikaci.e. — A Piors De- 
FAULTER, — Jesuit and Sui-pmAH. — Montreal js 1659. — The 
Hospital Nons. — The Nuns and thb Iroquoib. — Mohe Mir- 
acles. — The Murdered Phibsts. — Brigeao and Closse. — 
Soldiers o» thh Holt Family. 

On the 2d of July, 1659, the ship " St. Andrg " 
lay in the harbor of Eochelle, crowded with pas- 
sengers for Canada. She hstd served two years as 
a hospital for marines, and was infected with a 
contagious fever. Including the crew, some two 
hundred persons were on board, more than half of 
whom were bound for Montreal. Most of these 
were sturdy laborers, artisans, peasants, and sol- 
diers, together with a troop of yoimg women, their 
present or future partners ; a portion of tlie com- 
pany set down on the old record as " sixty virtu- 
ous men and thirty-two pious girls." There were 
two priests also, Vignal and Le Maitre, both des- 
tined to a speedy de&th at the hands of the Iro- 
quois. But the most conspicuous among these 
passengera for Montreal were two groups of women 
in the habit of nuns, under the direction o£ Mar- 
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guerite Boiirgeoys aiid Jeanne Manee. Marguerite 
Bourgeoysj whose kind, womanly face bespoke her 
fitness for the task, was foundress of the school for 
female children at Montreal; her companion, a 
tall, austere figure, worn with suffering and care, 
was directress of the hospital. Both had returned 
to France for aid, and were now on tlieir way back, 
each with three recruits, three being the mystic 
number, as a type of the Holy Family, to whose 
worship they were especially devoted. 

Amid tlie bustle of departure, the shouts of sail- 
ors, the rattling of coi"dage, the flapping of sails, 
the tears and tlie embracings, an elderly man, with 
heavy plebeian features, sallow with disease, and in 
a sober, half-clerical dress, approached Mademoi- 
selle Mance and her three nuns, and, turning his 
eyes to heaven, spre!i.d Ms hands over them in 
benediction. It was Le Eoyer de la Dauversi^re, 
founder of the sisterhood of St, Joseph, to which 
tlie three nuns belonged, "Now, O Lord," he ex- 
claimed, -with the look of one whose mission on 
earth is fulfilled, " pennit thou thy servant to de- 
part in peace ! " 

Sister Maillet, who had charge of the meagre 
treasury of the community, thought that some- 
thing more than a blessing was due from him ; 
and asked where she should apply for payment of 
tlie interest of the twenty thousand livres which 
Mademoiselle Mance had placed in his hands for 
investment. Dauversi^re changed countenance, 
and replied, with a troubled voice : " My daughter, 
God will provide for you. Place your trust in 
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Him."^ He was bankrupt, and had used the 
money of the sisterhood to pay a debt of his o-vvn, 
leaving the nvms penniless. 

I have related in another place ^ how an associa- 
tion of devotees, inspired, as they supposed, from 
heaven, had undertaken to found a religious col- 
ony at Montreal in honor of the Holy Family. 
The essentials of the pi-oposed establishment were 
to be a seminary of priests dedicated to the Virgin, 
a hospital to Saint Joseph, and a school to the Infant 
Jesus ; -while a settlement was to be formed around 
them simply for their defence and maintenance. 
This pious purpose had in part been accomplished. 
It was seventeen years since Mademoiselle Mance 
had Ijegun her labors in honor of Saint Joseph. Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys had entered upon hers more 
recently ; yet even then the attempt was prema- 
ture, for she found no white children to teach. In 
time, however, tliis want was supplied, and she 
opened her school in a stable, which answered to 
the stable of Bethlehem, lodging with her pupils 
in the loft, and instructing them in Koman Cath- 
olic Christianity, with such rudiments of mimdane 
knowledge as she and her advisers thought fit to 
impart. 

Mademoiselle Mance found no lack of hospital 
work, for Mood and blows were rife at Montreal, 
where the woods were full of Iroquois, and not a 
moment was witliout its peril. Though years be- 

1 Famon, V!e ik WSe Mance, I, 172. Tliis yolume is illustratefl witji 
a portrait of DRuversiere. 

! The Jesuits in North America. 
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gan to tell i.ipon lier, she toiled patiently at her 
dreary task, tiU, in the winter o£ 1657, she fell on 
the ice of the St. Lawrence, broke her right arm, 
and dislocated the wrist. Bonchard, the surgeon 
of Montreal, set the broken bones, but did not 
discover the dislocation. The arm in consequence 
became totally useless, and her health wasted away 
under incessant and violent pain. Maisonneuve, 
the civil and military chief of the settlement, ad- 
vised her to go to France for assistance in the work 
to which she was no longer equal ; and Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, whose pupils, white and red, had greatly 
mLiltiplied, resolved to go with her for a similar ob- 
ject. They set out in September, 1658, landed at 
Kochelle, and went thence to Paris. Here they 
repaired to the seminary of St. Sulpice ; for the 
priests of this community were joined with them 
in the work at Montreal, of which they were after- 
wards to become the feudal proprietors. 

Now ensued a wonderful event, if we may trust 
the evidence of sundry devout persons. Olier, the 
founder of St. Sulpice, had. lately died, and tlie two 
pUgrims would fain pay their homage to his heart, 
which the priests of his community kept as a pre- 
cious relic, enclosed in a leaden box. The box was 
brought, when the thought inspired MademoiseEe 
Mance to try its miraculous efficacy and invoke tlie 
intercession of the departed founder. She did so, 
touching her disabled arm gently witli the leaden 
casket. Instantly a grateful warmth pervaded the 
shrivelled limb, and from that hour its use was 
restored. It is true that the Jesaits ventured to 
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do^ibt the Sulpitian miracle, and even to ridicale 
it ; but the Sulpitians -will show to this day the at- 
testation of Mademoiselle Mance herself, -written 
with the fingers once paralyzed and powerless.* 
Nevertheless, the cure was not so thorough as to 
permit her again to take charge of her patients. 

Her next care was to visit Madame de Bullion, 
a devout lady of great wealth, who was usually 
designated at Montreal as " the unknown benefac- 
tress," because, though her charities were the main- 
stay of the feeble colony, and though the source 
from wliich they proceeded was well Imown, she 
affected, in the interest of humility, the greatest 
secrecy, and requned those who profited by her 
gifts to pretend ignorance whence they came. 
Overflowing ivith zeal for the pious enterprise, she 
received her visitor with enthusiasm, lent an open 
ear to her recital, responded graciously to her ap- 
peal for aid, and paid over to her tlie sum, munifi- 
cent at diat day, of twenty-two thousand francs. 
Thus far successfid. Mademoiselle Mance repaired 
to the town of La Fleche to visit Le Eoyer de la 
Dauversiere. 

It was this wretched fanatic who, through visions 
and revelations, had first conceived the plan of a 
hospital in honor of Saint Joseph at Montreal.^ He 
had found in Mademoiselle Mance a zealous and 
efficient pioneer; hut the execution of his scheme 
required a community of hospital nuns, and there- 

> For an account of this miraole, written in perfect good faith and 
Bupported by various altestatioris, see Faillon, Vie de M'lle Mance, chap. iv. 
3 See The Jesuits in North America. 
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fore he had labored for the last eighteen years to 
form one at La Fleiche, meaning to despatch its 
members in due time to Canada. The time at length 
was come. Three of the nuns were chosen, Sisters 
Br^soles, Mac^, and Maillet, and sent under the 
escort of certain pious gentlemen to Eochelle. 
Their exit from La Fl^che was not without its 
difficulties. Dauversifere was in iU odor, not only 
from the multiplicity of his debts, but because, in 
his character of agent of the association of Mon- 
treal, he had at various times sent thither those 
whom his biographer describes as " the most virtu- 
ous girls to be found at La Fleche," intoxicating 
them with religious excitement, and shipping them 
for the New World against the will of their parents. 
It was noised through the town that he had kid- 
napped and sold them ; and now the report spread 
abroad that he was about to crown his iniquity by 
luring away three young nuns. A mob gathered 
at the convent gate, and the escort were forced to 
draw their swords to open a way for the terrified 
sisters. 

Of the twenty-two thousand francs which she had 
received. Mademoiselle Mance kept two thousand 
for immediate needs, and confided the rest to the 
hands of Dauversifere, who, hard pressed by his 
creditors, used it to pay one of his debts; and 
then, to his horror, found himself unable to replace 
it. Racked by the gout and tormented by re- 
morse, he betook himself to his bed in a state of 
body and mind truly pitiable. One of the miracles, 
so frequent in the early annals of Montreal, was 
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vouchsafed in answer to his prayer, and he was 
enabled to journey to Rochelle and bid farewell to 
his nuns. It was but a brief respite ; he returned 
home to become the prey of a host of maladies, and 
to die at last a Imgering and painful death. 

While Mademoiselle Mance was gaining recruits 
in La Flfeche, Marguerite Bourgeoys was no less 
successful in her native town of Troyes, and she 
rejoined her companions at Rochelle, accompanied 
by Sisters Ch&tel, Crolo, and Raisin, her destined 
assistants in the school at Montreal. Meanwhile, 
the Sulpitians and others interested in the pious 
enterprise, had spared no effort to gather men to 
strengthen the colony, and young women to serve 
as their wives ; and all were now mustered at 
Rochelle, waiting for embarkation. Their wait- 
ing was a long one. Laval, bishop at Quebec, was 
allied to the Jesuits, and looked on the colonists 
of Montreal with more than coldness. Sulpitian 
writers say that his agents used every effort to 
discourage them, and that certain persons at Ro- 
chelle told the master of the ship in which the 
emigrants were to sail that they were not to be 
trusted to pay their passage-money. Hereupon 
ensued a delay of more than two months before 
means could be found to quiet tlie scruples of the 
prudent commander. At length the anchor was 
weighed, and the dreary voyage begun. 

The woe-begone company, crowded in the filthy 
and infected ship, were tossed for two months more 
on tlie relentless sea, buffeted by repeated storms, 
and wasted by a contagious fever, which attacked 
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nearly all of them and reduced Mademoiselle Mance 
to extremity. Eight or ten died and were dropped 
overboard, after a prayer from the two priests. At 
length land hove in sight ; the piny odors of the 
forest regaled their languid senses as they sailed 
np the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence and 
anchored nnder the rock of Quebec. 

High aloft, on the formk of the cliff, they saw 
the Jiettr-de-Us waving' above the fort of St. Louis, 
and, beyond, the cross on tlae tower of the cathe- 
dral traced against the sky ; the houses of the mer- 
chants on the strand- belo.., and boats and canoes 
drawn up along the bank. The bishop and the 
Jesuits greeted them as co-workers in a holy cause, 
with an unction not wholly sincere. Though a 
unit against heresy, the pious founders of New 
Prance were far from unity among themselves. 
To the thinking of the Jesuits, Montreal was a 
government vidthin a government, a wheel within 
a wheel. This rival Sulpitian settlement was, in 
their eyes, an element of disorganization adverse 
to the disciplined harmony of the Canadian Church, 
which they would fain have seen, with its focus at 
Quebec, radiating light unrefracted to the utter- 
most parts of the colony. That is to say, they 
wished to control it unchecked, through their ally, 
the bishop. 

The emigrants, then, were received with a studi- 
ous courtesy, which veiled but thinly a stiff and 
persistent opposition. The bishop and the Jesuits 
were especially anxious to prevent the La Fleche 
nuns from estabhshing themselves at Montreal, 
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where they would foiin a separate comiriLinlty, 
xinder Sulpitian influence ; and, in place of the 
newly arrived sisters, they wished to substitute 
nuns from tlie HGtel Dien of Quebec, who would 
be under their own control. That which most 
strikes the non-Catholic reader throughout this 
affair is the constant reticence and dissimulation 
practised, not only between Jesuits and Montreal- 
ists, but among the Montrealists themselves. Their 
self-devotion, great as it was, was fairiy matched 
by tlieir disingenuousness.^ 

All difficulties being overcome, the Montrealists 
embarked in boats and ascended the St. Lawrence, 
leaving Quebec infected with the contagion they 
had brought. The journey now made in a single 
night cost them fifteen days of hardship and 
danger. At length they reached their new home. 
The little settlement lay before them, still gasping 
betwixt life and death, in a puny, precarious in- 
fancy. Some forty small, compact houses were 
ranged parallel to the river, chiefly along the line 
of what is now St. Paul's Street. On the left there 
was a fort, and on a rising ground at the right a 
massive windmill of stone, enclosed mth a wall or 
palisade pierced for musketry, and answering the 
purpose of a redoubt or block-house.^ Fields, 
studded with charred and blackened stumps, be- 



1 See, for esample, chnpter iv, of Faillon'a Life of I 
Malice. The evidence is unanenerable, tlie writer being tlie partisan 
and aiimirer of most of those whose pieuse foni/iain, to use tlie expression 
of Dollier de Casson, lie describes in apparent unconsciousness tliat any- 
body will see reason to cbtII at it. 

2 Leltre dii VioonUe iPArgmson, Gouoeraeur da Canada, i Aout, 1Q59, MS. 
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tween which crops were growing, stretched away 
to the edges oi the bordering forest ; and the 
green, shaggy back of the mountain towered 
over alL 

There were at this time a hundred and sixty 
men at Montreal, about fifty of whom had famiHes, 
or at least wives. They greeted the new-comers 
with a welcome which, this time, was as sincere as 
it was warm, and bestirred themselves with alacrity 
to provide them with shelter for the winter. As 
for the three nuns from La Fleche, a chamber was 
hastily made for them over two low rooms wMch 
had served as Mademoiselle Mance's hospital. This 
chamber was twenty-five feet square, with four 
cells for the nuns, and a closet for stores and cloth- 
ing, which for the present was empty, as tliey had 
landed in such destitution that they were forced to 
sell all their scanty equipment to gain the bare 
necessaries of existence. Little could be hoped 
from the colonists, who were scarcely less destitute 
than they. Such was their poverty, — thanlis to 
pauversiere's breach of trust, — that when their 
clothes were worn out, they were unable to replace 
them, and were forced to patch them with such 
material as came to hand. Maisonneuve, the gov- 
ernor, and the pious Madame d'Aillebout, being 
once on a visit to the hospital, amused themselves 
with trying to gue^ of what stuff the habits of the 
nuns had originally been made, and were unable 
to agree on the point in question.' 

1 Jinna/es des Hospiialihres de Villemarie, par la S/sur Mnrii\, ft con- 
temporary record, from which FaillOD gives long ex tracts. 
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Their cliamber, whicli tlicy occupied for many 
years, being hastily built of ill-seasoned planks, let 
in the piercing cold of the Canadian -winter through 
countless cracks and chinks ; and the driving snow 
sifted through in such quantities that they were 
sometimes obliged, the morning after a storm, to 
remove it with shovels. Their food would freeze 
on the table before them, and their coarse brown 
bread had to be thawed on tlie hearth before they 
could cut it. These women had been nurtured in 
ease, if not in luxury. One of them, Judith de 
Bresoles, had in her youth, by advice of her con- 
fessor, run away from parents who were devoted 
to her, and, immured herself in a convent, leaving 
them in agonies of doubt as to her fate. She now 
acted as superior of the little community. One of 
her nuns records of her that she had a fervent 
devotion for the Infant Jesus ; and that, along with 
many more spiritual graces, he inspired her with 
so transcendent a skill in cookery, that " with a 
small piece of lean pork and a few herbs she could 
make soup of a marvellous relish."^ Sister Mac6 
was charged with the care of the pigs and hens, to 
whose wants she attended in person, though she, 
too, had been delicately bred. In course of time, 
the sisterhood was increased by additions from 
without; though more than twenty girls who 
entered the hospital as novices recoiled from the 
hardship, and took husbands in the colony. Among 
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a few who took the vows, Sister Jumeau should 
not pass unnoticed. Such was her humility, that, 
though of a good family and unable to divest her- 
self of tlie marks of good breeding, she pretended 
to be the daughter of a poor peasant, and per- 
sisted in repeating the pious falsehood till the 
merchant Le Ber told her flatly that ho did not 
believe her. 

Tlie sisters had great need of a man to do the 
heavy work of the house and garden, but found no 
means of hiring one, when an incident, in which 
they saw a special providence, excellently supplied 
the want. There was a poor colonist named Jouan- 
eaux to whom a piece of land had been given at 
some distance from the settlement. Had he built 
a cabin upon it, his scalp would soon have paid the 
forfeit ; but, behig bold and hardy, he devised a 
plan by which he might hope to sleep in safety 
without abandoning the farm which was his only 
possession. Among the stumps of his clearing there 
was one hollow with age. Under this he dug a 
sort of cave, tlie entrance of which was a small hole 
carefully hidden by brushwood. The hollow stump 
was easily converted into a chimney ; and by creep- 
ing into his burrow at night, or when he saw signs 
of danger, he escaped for some time the notice of 
the Iroquois. But, tliough he could dispense with 
a house, he needed a bam for his hay and com ; 
and whUe he was building one, he fell from the 
ridge of the roof and was seriously hurt. He was 
carried to the H8tel Dieu, where the nuns showed 
him every attention, until, after a long confinement, 
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he at last recovered. Being of a grateful nature 
and enthusiastically devout, he was so touched by 
the kindness of his benefactors, and so moved by 
the spectacle of their piety, that he conceived the 
wish of devoting his life to their service. To this 
end a contract was draw^l up, by which he pledged 
himself to work for them as long as strength re- 
mained ; and they, on their part, agreed to main- 
tain Mm in sickness or old age. 

This stout-hearted retainer proved invaluable ; 
though, had a guard of soldiers been added, it 
would have been no more than the case demanded. 
Montreal was not palisaded, and at first the hospital 
was as much exposed as the rest. The Iroquois 
would skulk at night among the houses, like wolves 
in a camp of sleeping travellers on the prairies ; 
though the human foe was, of the two, incompar- 
ably tlie bolder, fiercer, and more bloodthirsty. 
More than once one of these prowling savages waa 
known to have crouched all night in a rank growth 
of wild mustard in the garden of the nuns, vainly 
hoping that one of them would come out within 
reach of his tomaliawk. During summer, a month 
rarelj' passed without a fight, sometimes within 
sight of then- windows. A burst of yells from the 
ambushed marksmen, followed by a clatter of mus- 
ketry, would announce the opening of the fray, 
and promise the nuns an addition to their list of 
patients. On these occasions they bore themselves 
according to tlieir several natures. Sister Morin, 
who had joined (iieir niunber tliree years after 
their arrival, relates that Sister Br^soles and she 
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used to run to the belfry and ring the tocsin to 
call the inhabitants together. " From our high 
station," she writes, "we could sometimes see the 
combat, which terrified us extremely, so that we 
came down again as soon as we could, trembling 
with fright, and thinking that our last hour was 
come. When the tocsin sounded, my Sister Maillet 
would become faint with excess of fear ; and my 
Sister Mac^, as long as the alarm continued, would 
remain speechless, in a state pitiable to see. They 
"would botli get into a comer of the rood-loft, before 
the Holy Sacrament, so as to be prepared for death ; 
or else go mto their cells. As soon as I heard that 
the Iroquois were gone, I went to tell tliem, which 
comforted them and seemed to restore them to life. 
My Sister Br^soles was stronger and more coura- 
geous ; her terror, which she could not help, did not 
prevent her from attending the sick and receiving 
the dead and wounded who were brought in." 

The priests of St. Sulpice, who had assumed the 
entire spiritual charge of the settiemeut, and who 
were soon to assume its entire temporal charge 
also, had for some years no other lodging than a 
room at the hospital, adjoining those of the patients. 
They caused the building to be fortified with pali- 
sades, and the houses of some of the chief inhabi- 
tants were placed near it, for mutual defence. They 
also built two fortified houses, called Ste. Marie and 
St. Gabriel, at the two extremities of the settle- 
ment, and lodged in them a considerable nmnber 
of armed men, whom they employed in clearing 
and cultivatmg the surrounding lands, the property 
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of their community. All other outlying houses 
were also pierced with loopholes, and fortified as 
well as the slender means of their o-wners would 
permit. The laborers always carried their guns to 
the field, and often had need to use them. A few 
incidents will show the state of Montreal and the 
character of its tenants. 

In the autumn of 1657 there was a truce mth 
tlie Iroquois, under cover of which three or four of 
them came to the settlement. Nicolas God^ and 
Jean Saint-PIre were on the roof of their house, 
laying thatch ; when one of the visitors aimed his 
arquehuse at Sadnt-Pfere, and brought liim to the 
ground like a wUd turkey from a tree. Now en- 
sued a prodigy ; for the assassins, having cut off 
his head and carried it home to their village, were 
amazed to hear it speak to them m good Iroquofe, 
scold them for tlieir perfidy, and threaten them 
with the vengeance of Heaven ; and they con- 
tinued to hear its voice of admonition even after 
scalping it and thromng away the skull.^ This 
story, circulated at Montreal on the alleged au- 
thority of the Indians themselves, found believers 
among the most intelligent men of the colony. 

Another miracle, which occurred several years 
later, deserves to be recorded. Le Maitre, one of 
the two priests who had sailed from France with 
Mademoiselle Mance and her nuns, being one day at 
the fortified house of St. Gabriel, went out with the 
laborers, in order to watch while they were at tlieir 
work. In view of a possible enemy, he had girded 

1 DolUevile Cassou, H!stairB du Montr^l, 16B7, 1668. 
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himself with an earthly sword ; but seeing no sign 
of danger, he presently took out his breviary, and, 
while reciting his office witli eyes bent on the 
page, walked into an ambuscade of Iroqviois, who 
rose before him with a yell. 

He shouted to the laborers, and, drawing his 
sword, faced the whole savage crew, in order, prob- 
ably, to give the men time to snatch their guns. 
Afraid to approach, the Iroq^uoia fired and killed 
him ; then rushed upon the working party, who 
escaped into the house, after losing several of their 
number. The victors cut off the head of the 
heroic priest, and tied it in a white handkerchief 
which they took from a pocket of his cassock. It 
is said that on reaching their villages they were 
astonished to find the handkercliief without the 
slightest stain of blood, but stamped indelibly mth 
the features of its late owner, so plainly marked 
that none who had known him could fail to recog- 
nize them.^ Tliis not very original miracle, though 
it found eager credence at Montreal, was received 
coolly, like other Montreal miracles, at Quebec ; 
and Sulpitian writers complain that the bishop, in 
a long letter which he wrote to the Pope, made no 
mention of it whatever. 

Le Mattre, on the voyage to Canada, had been 
accompanied by another priest, GuUlaume de 
Vignal, who met a fate more deplorable than that 
of his companion, though unattended by any re- 

1 This etory is told by Sister Morin, Marguerite Bourgeoys, and 

DoUier de Cassoii, on the authority of one Lavigne, tlien a prisoner 

among the Iroquois, who declared that lie iiad seen tlie handkercliief in 
tlie hftnds uf the reCnrning warriors. 
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corded miracle. Le Maitre liad been killed in 
August. In the October following, Vignal went 
with thirteen men, in a flat-boat and several canoes, 
to Isle a la Pierre, nearly opiDosite Montreal, to get 
stone for the seminary which the priests had re- 
cently begun to build. "With him was a pious and 
vahant gentleman named Claude de Brigeac, who, 
though but thirty years of age, had come as a sol- 
dier to Montreal, in the hope of dying in defence 
of the true church, and thus reaping the reward 
of a martyr. Vignal and three or four men had 
scarcely landed when they were set upon by a 
large band of Iroquois who lay among the bushes 
waiting to receive them. The rest of the party, 
who were still in their boats, ■with a cowardice rare 
at Montreal, thoiight only of saving themselves. 
Claude de Brigeac alone leaped ashore and ran 
to aid his comrades. Vignal was soon mortally 
wounded. Brigeac shot the chief dead with his 
arquebuse, and then, pistol in hand, held the whole 
troop for an instant at bay ; but his arm was shat- 
tered by a gun-shot, and he was seized, along with 
Vignal, Een^ Ciull^rier, and Jacques Dufresne. 
Crossing to the main shore, immediately opposite 
Montreal, the Iroquois made, after their custom, a 
email fort of logs and branches, in which they en- 
sconced themselves, and then began to dress the 
wounds of their prisoners. Seeing that Vignal was 
unable to make the journey to their villages, they 
killed him, divided his flesh, and roasted it for food. 
Brigeac and his fellows in misfortune spent a 
woful night in this den of wolves; and in the 
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morning their captors, having breakfasted on the 
remains of Vignal, took up their homeward march, 
dragging the Frenchmen with them. On reaching 
Oneida, Brigeac was tortured to death witli the 
customary atrocities. Cuill^rierj who was present, 
declared that they could wring from him no cry of 
pain, but tliat throughout he ceased not to pray for 
their conversion. The witness himself expected the 
same fate, but an old squaw happily adopted him, 
and thus saved his life. He eventually escaped to 
Albany, and returned to Canada by the circuitous 
but comparatively safe route of New York and 
Boston. 

In the following winter, Montreal suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of the brave Major 
Closse, a man whose intrepid coolness was never 
known to fail in the direst emergency. Going to 
the aid of a party of laborers attacked by the Iro- 
quois, he was met by a crowd of savages, eager to 
I dll or capture him. His servant ran off. He 
snapped a pistol at the foremost assailant, but it 
missed fire. His remaining pistol served him no 
better, and he was instantly shot down. " He 
died," writes DoUier de Casson, " like a brave sol- 
dier of Christ and the king." Some of his friends 
once remonstrating with him on the temerity with 
which he exposed his life, he replied, " Messieurs, 
I came here only to die in the service of God ; and 
if I thought I could not die here, I would leave 
this country to fight the Turks, that I might not 
be depi'Ived of such a glory."' 

1 Dollier de Casson, IHslmre du Montreal, 1661, 1802. 
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The fortified house of Ste. Marie, belonging to 
the priests of St. Sulpice, was the scene of several 
hot and bloody fights. Here, too, occurred tlie 
following nocturnal adventure. A man named 
Lavigne, who had lately returned from captivity 
among the Iroquois, clmncing to rise at night and 
look out of the window, saw by the bright moon- 
light a number of naked warriors stealthily gliding 
round a corner and crouching near the door, in 
order to kill the first Frenchman who should go 
out in the morning. He silently woke his com- 
rades ; and, having the rest of the night for con- 
sultation, they arranged their plan so well, that 
some of them, sallying from the rear of the house, 
came cautiously round upon the Iroquois, placed 
them between two fires, and captured them all. 

The summer of 1661 was marked by a series of 
calamities scarcely paralleled even in the annals 
of this disastrous epoch. Eai'ly in Pebruai-y, thir- 
teen colonists were surprised and captured ; next 
came a fight between a large band of laborers and 
two hundred and sixty Iroquois ; in the following 
month, ten more Frenchmen were killed or taken ; 
and thenceforth, tUl winter closed, the settlement 
had scarcely a breathing space. "These hobgob.- 
hns," writes the author of the Relation of this year, 
" sometimes appeared at the edge of the woods, 
assailing us with abuse ; sometimes they glided 
stealthily into the midst of the fields, to surprise 
the men at work ; sometimes they approached 
the houses, harassing us without ceasing, anrl, 
Mke importunate harpies or birds of prey, swoop- 
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ing down on us whenever they could take us 
unawares." ^ 

Speaking of the disasters of this year, the sol- 
dier-priest, Dolher de Casson, writes : " God, who 
afflicts the body only for the good of the soul, 
made a marvellous use of these calamities and ter- 
rors to hold the people firm in their duty towards 
Heaven. Vice was then almost unknoivn here, and 
in the midst of war religion flourished on all sides in 
a manner very different from what we now see in 
time of peace,"* 

The war was, in fact, a war of religion. The 
small redoubts of logs, scattered about the skirts 
of the settlement to serve as points of defence in 
case of attack, bore the names of saints, to whose 
care they were commended. There was one placed 
under a higher protection and called the Redoubt 
of the Infant Jems. Chomedey de Maisomieuve, 
the pious and valiant governor of Montreal, to 
whom its successful defence is largely due, re- 
solved, in view of the increasing fury and persist- 
ency of the Iroquois attacks, to form among the 
inhabitants a military fraternity, to be called 
" Soldiers of the Holy Family of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph ; " and to this end he issued a proclama- 
tion, of which the following is the characteristic 
beginning : — 

*' We, Paul de Chomedey, governor of the island 
of Montreal and lands thereon dependent, on in- 
formation given us from divers quarters that the 
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Iroquois have fonned the design of seizing upon 
this settlement by surprise or force, have thought 
it our duty, seeing that tliis island is the property 
of the Holy Virgin,' to invite and exhort those 
zealous for her service to unite togetlier by sq^uads, 
each of seven persona ; and after choosing a cor- 
poral by a plurality of voices, to report themselves 
to us for enrolment in our garrison, and, in this 
capacity, to obey our orders, to tlie end that the 
country may be saved." 

Twenty squads, numbering in all one hundred 
and forty men, whose names, appended to the 
proclamation, may still be seen on the ancient 
records of Montreal, answered the appeal and en- 
rolled themselves in the holy cause. 

The whole settlement was in a state of religious 
exaltation. As the Iroquois were regarded as actual 
myrmidons of Satan in his malign warfare against 
Mary and her divine Son, those who died in fight- 
ing them were held to merit the reward of martys, 
assured of a seat in paradise. 

And now it remains to record one of the most 
heroic feats of arms ever achieved on this continent. 
That it may be rated as it merits, it wUl be well to 
glance for a moment at the condition of Canada, 
under the portentous cloud of war which constantly 
overshadowed it.^ 



1 This is no figure of epeech. Tlie AsBoeiates of Montreal, after 
receiving a grant of the island from Jean de Lauson, placed it under the 
protection of tlie Virgin, and formally declared her to he the proprietor 
of it from that day forth for ever. 

8 In all that relates to Montreal, I cannot be eufficiently grateful to 
the Abbe E'aillon, the indefcitigable, patient, conscientious chronicler of its 
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cid\ hutorv an a^Jtnt and preju'lieeil Suipitian a piieit «hi thiee 
centunea ago would liave passed tor treduloua and withal a kind 
hearted and estimable man Uis numerous books on hie favorite 
theme, with tlie vast and heletogeneoos inaBs of facts ivhieli they 
enibjdj, are invaluahle, provided tlicu' partisan Uiaiatter be wall kept 
in mind His recent de^tli leaves liis piintipal work unflniahed Hia 
// ^toiis lie la Colonie Fiarna se en Canuda — it might more fitly be caUod 
Eistanedu Montigal — is unhappily Jittle more than hall complete 
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THE HEROES OF THE T.OMG SAUT. 

SnrFBElKO AHD Tkehoh. — Eriscois Hertbl. — The Captive Wol!. 
— The 'cheeatbhed Invahioh. — Daulac deb Ormeaux, — Tub 
Adventubuhb at the Long Saut. — The Attack. — ADebpbhatb 
Defence. — A Eisal Assault. — The Fort takes. 

Canada had writhed for twenty years, with httle 
respite, under the scourge of Iroquois war. During 
a great part of this dark period the entire French 
population was less than three thousimd. What, 
then, saved them from destruction ? In the first 
place, tlie settlements were grouped around three 
fortified posts, Quehec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, 
wliich m time of danger gave asylum to the fugi- 
tive inhahitants. Again, their assailants were con- 
tinually distracted by other wars, and never, except 
at a few spasmodic intervals, were fully in earnest 
to destroy the French colony. Canada was indis- 
pensable to them. The four upper nations of the 
league soon became dependent on her for supplies ; 
and all the nations alike appear, at a very early 
period, to have conceived the policy on which they 
afterwards distinctly acted, of balancing the rival 
settlements of the Hudson and the St. Lawrence, 
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the one against the other. They would torture, but 
not kill. It was but rarely that, in fits of fury, they 
struck their hatchets at the brain ; and thus the 
bleeding and gasping colony lingered on in torment. 
The seneschal of New France, son of the gov- 
ernor Lauson, was surprised and killed on the island 
of Orleans, along with seven companions. About 
. the same time, the same fate befell the son of 
Godefroy, one of the chief inhabitants of Quebec. 
Outside the fortifications there was no safety for 
a moment. A universal terror seized the people. A 
comet appeared above Quebec, and they saw in it 
a herald of destruction. Their excited imagina- 
tions turned natural phenomena into portents and 
prodigies. A blazing canoe sailed across the sky ; 
confused cries and lamentations were heard in the 
air ; and a voice of thunder sounded from mid- 
heaven.' The Jesuits despaired for their scattered 
and persecuted flocks. " Everywhere," writes their 
superior, " we see infants to be saved for heaven, 
sick and dying to be baplazed, adults to be instructed, 
but everywhere we see tlie Iroquois. They haimt 
us like persecuting goblins. They kill our new- 
made Christians in our arms. If tliey meet us on 
the river, tliey kill us. If they find us in the 
huts of our Indians, they burn us and them to- 
getlier." ^ And he appeals urgently for troops to 
destroy them, as a holy work inspired by God, and 
needful for his service. 

Canada was still a mission, and the influence of 

1 Marie de rincamation, Letlre, Sept., 1661. 

2 Relation, 1660 [ anonymous), 3. 
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the church was paramount and pervading. At 
Quebec, as at Montreal, the war witli the Iroquois 
was regarfed as a war with the hosts of Satan, Of 
tiie settlers' cabins scattered along the shores above 
and below Quebec, many were provided with small 
iron cannon, made probably by blacksmiths hi the 
colony J but they had also other protectors. In 
each was an image of the Virgin or some patron 
saint, and every morning the pious settler knelt 
before the shrine to beg the protection of a celes- 
tial hand in his perilous labors of tlie forest or the 
farm. 

When, in the summer of 1658, the young Yi- 
comte d'Argenson came to as,SLune the thankless 
task of governing the colony, the Iroquois war was 
at its height. On the day after his arrival, he was 
washhig bis hands before seating himself at dinner 
in the hall of tlie Ch&teau St. Louis, when cries of 
alarm were heard, and he was told that the Iroquois 
were close at hand. In fact, they were so near tliat 
their war-whoops and the screams of their victims 
could plainly be heard. Argenson left his guests, 
and, with such a following as he could muster at the 
moment, hastened to the rescue ; but the assailants 
were too nimble for him. The forests, which grew 
at that time around Quebec, favored them both in 
attack and in retreat. After a year or two of expe- 
rience, he wrote lu-gently to the court for troops. 
He adds that, what with the demands of the har- 
vest, and the unmilitary character of many of the 
settlers, the colony could not furnish more than a 
hundred men for offensive operations. A vigorous 
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aggressive war, he insists, is absolutely necessary, 
and this not only to save the colony, but to save 
the only true faith ; " for," to borrow his o^vn words, 
"it is tins colony alone winch has the honor to be 
in the communion of the Holy Church. Every- 
where else reigns the doctrine of England or Hol- 
land, to which I can give no other name, because 
■there are as many creeds as there are subjects who 
embrace them. They do not care in the least 
whetlier the Iroquois and the other savages of this 
country have or have not a knowledge of the true 
God, or else they are so malicious as to inject the 
venom of their errors into souls incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the truth of the gospel from the false- 
hoods of heresy ; and hence it is plain that religion 
has its sole support in the French colony, and that, 
if this colony is in danger, religion is equally in 
danger." ^ 

Among the most interesting memorials of the time 
are two letters, written by Francois Hertel, a youth 
of eighteen, captured at Three Rivers, and carried 
to the Mohawk towns in the summer of 1661, He 
belonged to one of the best families of Canada, and 
was the favorite child of his mother, to whom the 
second of the two letters is addressed. The first 
is to the Jesuit Le Moyne, who had gone to Onon- 
daga, in July of that year, to effect the release 
of French prisoners in accordance with the terms 
of a truce.^ Both letters were written on birch 
bark : — 

^ Papters iFArgenson ; M€iaoire svr le aajd de la giieire dis Isa^unis, 1659 
(IGBO^). MS. 

-i Journul dea J^euike, 300. 
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My Reverend Fathbe ; — The very day when yon left 
Three Rivers I was captured, at about tliree in. the afternoon, 
by four Iroquois of the Mohawk ti-ibe. I would not have been 
taken alive, i^ to my sorrow, I had not feared that I was not 
in a fit state to die. If you came here, my Father, I could 
have the happiness of confessing to you; and I do not think 
they would do you any hann ; and I think that I could i-etui'n 
home with you. I pray you to pity my poor mother, who is 
in great trouble. You know, my Father, how fond she is of 
me. I have heard from a ITrenchman, who was taken at 
Three Rivera on the 1st of August, that she is' well, and com- 
forts herself with the hope that I shall see you. There are 
three of us Fi'enchmen alive here. 1 commend myself to your 
good prayers, arid particularly to the Holy Saciifiee of the 
Mass. I pray yon, my B'atherjto say a mass for me, I pray 
you give my dutiful love to my poor mother, and console her, 
if it pleases you. 

My Father, I beg your blessing on the hand that writes to 
you, which has one of the fingers burned in the bowl of 
an lodian pipe, to satisfy the Majesty of God which I have 
offended. The thumb of the other hand is cut off; but do 
not toll my mother of it. 

My Father, I pray you to honor me with a word from your 
hand in reply, and tell nie if you shall come here before 
winter. 

Your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Francois Hertel. 

Thcj following Is the letter to his mother, sent 
probably', witli the other, to the cliai'ge of Le 
Moyne : — 

My siosT DEAR AND HONOEED MoTHEK : — I know veiy 
well that my capture must have distressed you very mneh. 
I ask you to for^ve my disobedience. It is my sins that 
have placed me where I am. I owe my life to your prayers, 
and those of M. de Saint-Quentin, and of my sisters. I hope to 
see you again before winter. I pray you to tell the good breth- 
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ren of Notre Dame to jiray to God and the Holy Virgin for rao, 
ray dear mother, and for you and all my siatera. 

Your [joor 

Fakchom-. 

This, no doubt, was the name by which she had 
called him familiarly when a child. And who was 
this " Fanchon," this devout and tender son of a 
fond mother ? New England can answer to her cost. 
When, twenty-nine years later, a band of French 
and Indians issued from the forest and fell upon 
the fort and settlement of Salmon Falls, it was 
Francois Hertel who led the attack ; and when the 
retiring victors were hard pressed by an over- 
whelming force, it was he who, sword in hand, held 
the pursuers in check at the bridge of Wooster 
Elver, and covered the retreat of his men. He 
was ennobled for his services, and died at the age 
of eighty, the founder of one of the most distin- 
guished families of Canada.^ To tlie New England 
of old he was the abhorred cliief of Popish malig- 
nants and murdering savages. The New England 
of to-day will be more just to the brave defender 
of his country and his faith. 

In May, 1660, a party of French Algonquins 
captured a Wolf, or Mohegan, Indian, naturaUzed 
among the Iroquois, brought him to Quebec, and 
burned him tliere with their usual atrocity of tor- 
ture. A modern Catholic writer says that the 
Jesuits could not save him ; but this is not so. 
Their influence over the consciences of the colonists 

n Daniel's Ilktmre 
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Wiia at that time unbounded, and tlieir direct po- 
litical jDower was very great. A protest on their 
part, and that of the newly arrived bishop, who 
was in their interest, could not have failed of effect. 
The truth was, they did not care to prevent the 
torture of prisoners of war, not solely out of that 
spirit of compliance with the savage humor of 
Indian allies which stains so often the pages of 
French American history, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, from motives piu^ly religious. Torture, in 
their eyes, seems to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise. They thought it good for the soul, and in 
case of obduracy the surest way of salvation. " We 
have very rarely indeed," writes one of them, 
" seen the burning of an Iroquois without feelmg 
sure that he was on the path to Paradise ; and we 
never knew one of them to be surely on the patli 
to Paradise without seeing him pass tlirough this 
fiery punishnient." ^ So they let the Wolf burn ; 
but first, having instructed him after their fashion, 
they baptized him, and his savage soul flew to 
heaven out of the fire. " Is it not," pursues the 
same writer, " a marvel to see a wolf changed at 
one stroke into a lamb, and enter into the fold of 
Christ, which he came to ravage t " 

Before he died he requited their spiritual cares 
with a startling secret. He told them that eight 
hundred Iroquois warriors were encamped below 
Montreal ; that four hundred more, who had win- 
tered on the Ottawa, were on tlie point of joining 
them ; and that the united force woidd swoop upon 

' lUkttim, 1030,31. 
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Quebec, kill the governor, lay waste the town, and 
then attack Three Rivers and Montreal.^ Thia 
time, at least, the Iroquois were in deadly earnest, 
Quebec was wild with terror. The Ursulines and 
the nuns of the H6tel Dieu took refuge in the 
strong and extensive building which the Jesuits 
had just finished, opposite the Parish Church, Its 
walls and palisades made it easy of defence ; and 
in its yards and court were lodged the terrified 
Hm-ons, as well as the fugitive inhabitants of the 
neighboring settlements. Others found asylum in 
the fort, and others" in the convent of the Ursulines, 
which, in place of nuns, was occupied by twenty- 
four soldiers, who fortified it with redoubts, and 
barricaded the doors and windows. Similar meas- 
ures of defence were talten at the HGtel Dieu, 
and the streets of the Lower Town were strongly 
barricaded. Everybody was in arms, and the 
Qtii vive of the sentries and patrols resomided all 
night.^ 

Several days passed, and no Iroquois appeared. 
The refugees took heart, and began to return to 
their deserted farms and dwellings. Among the 
rest was a family consisting of an old woman, her 
daughter, her son-in-law, and four small children, 
living near St. Anne, some twenty miles below 
Quebec. On reaching home the old woman and 
the man went to their work in tlie fields, while 
the mother and children remained in tlie house. 

' Marie de rincBmation, Lettre, 26 Jiiin, 1660. 

2 On this alarm at Qiieljec compare Marie de i'liioamntion, 2a Jiiin, 
1680 ; tUhtion, 1660, 5 ; Juchereau, Ehloii-e de I'HStel-Diea de Quebec, 125 ; 
and Journal dea JdsuiteB, 282. 
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Here they were pounced upon and captured by 
eight renegade Hurons, Iroquois by adoption, who 
placed them in their large canoe, and paddled up 
the river witli their prize. It was Saturday, a day 
dedicated to the Virgin ; and the captive mother 
prayed to her for aid, "feeling," writes a Jesuit, 
" a full conviction that, in passing before Quebec 
on a Saturday, she would be delivered by the power 
of this Queen of Heaven," In fact, as the ma- 
rauders and their captives glided in the darkness 
of night by Point Levi, under the shadow of the 
shore, they were greeted with a volley of musketry 
fi'om the bushes, and a band of French and Algon- 
qums dashed into the water to seize them. Five 
of the eight were taken, and the rest shot or 
drowned. The governor had heard of the descent 
at St. Anne, and despatched a party to lie in am- 
bush for the authors of it. The Jesuits, it is need- 
less to say, saw a miracle in the result. The Virgin 
had answered the prayer of her votary. " Though 
it is true," observes the father who records the 
marvel, " that, in the volley, she received a mortal 
wound." The same shot struck the infant in her 
arms. The prisoners were taken to Quebec, where 
four of them were tortured "\vith even more ferocity 
than had been shown in the case of the unfortunate 
Wolf .^ Being questioned, they confirmed his story, 

1 Tlie torturers were Christian Algonquins, converts of the Jesuits. 
Chaumonot, who was present to give spiritual aid to the sufferers, de- 
eoribes the scene witli horrible minuteness. " I could not," lie says, 
" {Jeliver tliem from tlieir torments." Perhaps not : but it is certain that 
the Jesuits as a body, with or witlioat the bisliop, conld have prevented 
the atrocity, had they seen fit. They sometimes taught their oouverts to 
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and expressed great surprise that the Iroquois had 
not come, adding that they must have stopped to 
attack Montreal or Three Rivers. Again all was 
terror, and again days passed and no enemy 
appeared. Had the dying converts, so charitably 
despatched to heaven through fire, sought an un- 
hallowed consolation in scaring the abettors of their 
torture with a lie ? Not at all. Bating a slight 
exaggeration, they liad told the truth. Where, 
then, were the Iroquois ? Aa one small point of 
steel disarms the lightning of its terrors, so did the 
heroism of a few intrepid youths divert this storm 
of war and save Canada from a possible ruin. 

In the preceding April, before the designs of 
the Iroquois were kno^vn, a young officer named 
Danlac, commandant of the garri,son of Montreal, 
asked leave of Maisonneuve, the governor, to lead 
a party of volunteers against the enemy. His plan 
was bold to desperation. It was known that Iro- 
quois warriors in great numbers had wintered 
among the forests of the Ottawa. Daulac proposed 
to waylay them on their descent of the river, and 
fight them without regard to disparity of force. 
The settlers of Montreal had hitherto acted solely 
on the defensive, for their numbers had been too 
small for aggressive war. Of late their strength 
had been somewhat increased, and Maisonneuve, 
judging that a display of enterprise and boldness 

pray for tlieir enemies. It n-otiM Iiave been well had they tanglit them 
not to torture them. I can retail but one iiistftiice in which they did so. 
The prayers for enemjes were always for a spiritual, not a temporal good. 
The fathers held the body in slight account, and cared little what hap- 
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might act as a check on the audacity of the enemy, 
at length gave his consent. 

Adam Daulac, or DoUard, Sieur des Ormeaux, 
was a young man of good family, who had come 
to the colony three years before, at the age of 
twenty-two. He had held some military command 
in France, though in what rank does not appear. 
It was said that he had been involved in some 
aSair which made him anxious to wipe out the 
memory of the past by a noteworthy exploit ; and 
he had been busy for some time among the young 
men of Montreal, inviting them to join him in the 
enterprise he meditated. Sixteen of them caught 
his spirit, struck hands with him, and pledged their 
word. They bound themselves by oath to accept 
no quarter; and, having gained Maisonneuve'e 
consent, they made their ivills, confessed, and 
received the sacraments. As they knelt for the 
last time before tlie altar in the chapel of tlie 
HQtel Dieu, that sturdy little population of jjious 
Indian-fighters gazed on them with enthusiasm, not 
unmixed with an envy which had in it nothing 
ignoble. Some of the chief men of Montreal, with 
the brave Charles Le Moyne at their head, begged 
them to wait till the spring sowing was over, that 
they might join them; but Daulac refused. He 
was jealous of the glory and the danger, and he 
wished to command, which he could not have done 
had Le Moyne been present. 

The spirit of the enterprise was purely mediEoval. 
Tlie enthusiasm of honor, the enthusiasm of adven- 
ture, and the enthusiasm of faith, were its motive 
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forces. Daulac was a kniglit of the early crusades 
among the forests and savages of the New World. 
Yet the incidents of this exotic heroism are definite 
and clear as a tale of yesterday. The names, ages, 
and occupations of the seventeen young men may 
still be read on the ancient register of the parish 
of Montreal ; and the notarial acts of that year, 
preserved in the records of the city, contain minute 
accounts of such property as each of them possessed. 
The three eldest were of twenty-eight, thirty, and 
thirty-one years respectively. The age of the rest 
varied from twenty-one to twenty-seven. They 
were of various callings, — soldiers, armorers, lock- 
smiths, lime-burners, or settlers without trades. 
The greater number had come to the colony as 
part of the reinforcement brought by Maisonneuve 
in 1653. 

After a solemn farewell they embarked in sev- 
eral canoes well supplied witli arms and ammuni- 
tion. They were very indifferent canoe-men ; and 
it is said that they lost a week in vain attempts to 
pass the swift current of St. Aime, at tlie head of 
the island of Montreal. At length they were more 
successful, and entering the mouth of the Ottawa, 
crossed the Lake of Two Mountains, and slowly 
advanced against the current. 

Meanwhile, forty warriors of that remnant of the 
Hurons who, in spite of Iroquois persecutions, still 
lingered at Quebec, had set out on a war-party, led 
by the brave and wily Etienne Annahotaha, their 
most noted chief. They stopped by the way at 
Three Rivers, where they found a band of Christian 
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AlgOTiquins uTifler a chief named Mituvcmeg. An- 
nahotaha cliallenged him to a trial of courage, and 
it was agreed that they should meet at Montreal, 
where tiiey were likely to find a speedy oppor- 
tnnity of putting their mettle to the test. Thither, 
accordingly, they repau'ed, the Algonquin with 
three followers, and the Huron with thirty-nine. 

It was not long before they learned the departure 
of Daulac and his companions. " For," observes 
the honest Dollier de Casson, " the principal fault 
of our Frenchmen is to talk too much." The wish 
seized them to share the adventure, and to that 
end the Huron chief asked the governor for a letter 
to Daulac, to serve as credentials. Maisonneuve 
hesitated. His faith m Huron valor was not great, 
and he feared the proposed alliance. Nevertheless, 
lie at length yielded so far as to give Annahotaha 
a letter in which Daulac was told to accept or reject 
the proffered reinforcement as he should see fit. 
The Hurons and Algonquins now embarked and 
paddled in pursuit of the seventeen Frenchmen. 

They meanwMle had passed with difficulty the 
swift current at Carillon, and about the first of 
May reached the foot of the more formidable rapid 
called the Long Sant, where a tumult of waters, 
foaming among ledges and boulders, barred the 
onward way. It was needless to go farther. The 
Iroquois were sure to pass the Saut, and coiold he 
fought here as well as elsewhere. Just below the 
rapid, where the forests sloped gently to the shore, 
among the bushes and stumps of the rough clearing 
made in constructing it, stood a palisade fort, the 
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work of an Algonquin war-party in the past autumn. 
It was a mere enclosure of trunks of small trees 
planted in a circle, and was already ruinous. Such 
as it was, the Frenchmen took possession of it. 
Their first care, one would think, should have been 
to repair and strengthen it ; but this they seem 
not to have done : possibly, in the exaltation of 
their minds, they scorned such precaution. They 
made their fires, and slung their kettles on the 
neighboring shore ; and here they were soon joined 
by tlie Hurons and Algonquins. Daulac, it seems, 
made no objection to their company, and they all 
bivouacked together. Morning and noon and night 
they prayed in three different tongues ; and when 
at sunset tlie long reach of forests on the farther 
shore basked peacefully in the level rays, the rapids 
joined their hoarse music to the notes of their even- 
ing hymn. 

In a day or two their scouts came in with tidings 
tliat two Iroquois canoes were coming down the 
Saut. Daulac had time to set his men in ambush 
among the bushes at a points where he thought the 
strangers likely to land. He judged aright. The 
canoes, bearing five Iroquois, approached, and were 
met by a volley fired with such precipitation that 
one or more of them escaped the shot, fled into the 
forest, and told their mischance to theu' main body, 
two hundred in number, on the river above. A 
fleet of canoes suddenly appeared, bounding down 
the rapids, fiUed with warriors eager for revenge. 
The allies had barely time to escape to their fort, 
leaving their kettles still slung over tlie fires. The 
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Iroquois made a liasty and desultory attack, and 
were quickly repulsed. They next opened a parley, 
hoping, no doubt, to gain some advantage by sur- 
prise. Failing in this, they set themselves, after 
their custom on such occasiona, to building a rude 
fort of their own in the neighboring forest. 

This gave the French a breatliing-time, and they 
used it for strengtiiening their defences. Being 
provided witli tools, they planted a row of stakes 
within their paMsade, to foiTn a double fence, and 
filled the intervening space with earth and stones 
to the height of a man, leaving some twenty loop- 
holes, at each of which three marksmen were sta- 
tioned. Their work was still unfinished when tlie 
Iroquois were upon them again. They had broken 
to pieces the birch canoes of the French and their 
allies, and, kindling the bark, rushed up to pile it 
blazing a.gainst the palisade ; but so brisk and steady 
a fire met them that they recoiled and at last gave 
way. They came on again, and again were driven 
back, leaving many of tlieir number on ttie ground, 
among them the principal chief of the Senecas. 
Some of the French dashed out, and, covered by 
the fire of their comrades, hacked off his head, and 
stuck it on the palisade, while the Iroquois howled 
in a frenzy of helpless rage. They tried another 
attack, and were beaten off a third time. 

This dashed their spirits, and they sent a canoe to 
call to their aid five hundred of their warriors who 
were mustered near tlie mouth of the Richelieu. 
These were the allies whom, but for this untoward 
check, they were on their way to join for a com- 
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billed attack on Quebec, Tliree Rivers, and Mon- 
treal, It was maddening to see their grand project 
thwarted by a few French and Indians ensconced 
in a paltry redoubt, scarcely better than a cattle- 
pen ; but they ivere forced to digest the affront as 
best they might. 

Meanwhile, crouched behind trees and logs, they 
beset the fort, harassing its defenders day and night 
with a spattering fire and a constant menace of 
attack. Thus five days passed. Hunger, thirst, 
and want of sleep wrought fatally on the strength 
of the French and tlaeir allies, who, pent up to- 
gether in tlieir narrow prison, fought and prayed 
by turns. Deprived as they were of water, they 
could not swallow tlie crushed Indian corn, or 
" hominy," which was their only food. Some of 
them, under cover of a brisk fire, ran down to the 
river and filled such small vessels as they had ; but 
this pittance only tantalized tlieu- tliirst. They dug 
a hole in the fort, and were rewarded at last by a 
little muddy water oozing through the clay. 

Among the assailants were a number of Hurons, 
adopted by the Iroquois and fighting on their side. 
Tliese renegades now shouted to their countrymen 
in the fort, telling them that a fresh army was 
close at hand ; that they would soon be attacked 
by seven or eight hundred warriors ; and that their 
only hope was in joining the -Iroquois, who would 
receive them as friends. Annahotaha's followers, 
half dead with thirst and famine, listened to their 
seducers, took the bait, and, one, two, or tliree at 
a time, climbed the palisade, and ran over to the 
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enemy, aiiiicl the hootings and execrations of tliose 
■whom they deserted. Their cliief stood firm ; and 
■when he saw his nephew, La Mouche, join the other 
fugitives, he fired his pistol at him in a rage. The 
four Algonqnins, who had no mercy to hope for, 
stood fast, witli the courage of despair. 

On the fiftli day an uproar of unearthly yells 
from seven hundred savage throats, mingled with 
a clattering salute of musketry, told tlie French- 
men that the expected reinforcement had come ; 
and soon, in the forest and on the clearing, a crowd 
of warriors mustered for the attack. Knowing 
from the Huron deserters tlie weakness of their 
enemy, they liad no doubt of an easy victory. They 
advanced cautiously, as was usual with the Iroquois 
before their blood was up, screeching, leaping from 
side to side, and firing as they came on ; but the 
French were at their posts, and every loophole 
darted its tongue of fire. Besides muskets, they 
had heavy musketoons of large calibre, which, scat- 
tering scraps of lead and iron among the throng of 
savages, often maimed several of them at one dis- 
charge. The Iroquois, astonished at the persistent 
vigor of the defence, fell back discomfited. The fire 
of the French, who were themselves completely 
under cover, had told upon them witli deadly effect. 
Three days more wore away in a series of futile 
attacks, made with little concert or vigor ; and 
during all this time Daulac and his men, reeling 
with exhaustion, fought and prayed as before, sure 
of a martyr's reward. 

The uncertain, vacillating temper common to all 
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IndiiiTis now began to cleclare itself. Some of the 
Iroquois were for going home. Others revolted at 
the tlioiight, and declared that it would be an 
eternal disgrace to lose so many men at the hands 
of so paltry an enemy, and yet fail to take revenge. 
It was resolved to make a general a.ssault, and vol- 
iinteers were called for to lead the attack. After 
the custom on such occasions, bundles of small 
sticks were thrown upon the ground, and those 
picked them up who dared, thus accepting the 
gage of battle, and enrolling themselves in the 
forlorn hope. No precaution was neglected. Large 
and heavy shields four or five feet high were made 
by lashing together three split logs with the aid of 
cross-bars. Covering tliemselves with these man- 
telets, the chosen band advanced, followed by the 
motley throng of warriors. In spite of a brisk fire, 
they reached the palisade, and, crouching below 
the range of shot, hewed furiously with their 
hatchets to cut their way through. The rest fol- 
lowed close, and swarmed like angry hornets 
around the little fort, hacking and tearing to 
get in. 

Daulac had crammed a large musketoon with 
powder, and plugged up the muzzle. Lighting the 
fuse inserted in it, he tried to throw it over the bar- 
rier, to burst like a grenade among the crowd of 
savages without ; but it strucli the ragged top of 
one of the palisades, fell back among the French- 
men and exploded, killing and wounding several 
of thera, and nearly blinding others. In the con- 
fusion that followed, the Iroquois got possession of 
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the loopholes, and, thrusting in their guns, fired on 
those "within. In a moment more they had torn a 
breach in the palisade ; but, nerved with the energy 
of desperation, Daulac and his followers sprang to 
defend it. Another breach was made, and then 
another. Danlac was struck dead, but the sur- 
vivors kept up the fight. With a sword or a 
hatchet in one hand and a knife in the other, they 
threw themselves against the throng of enemies, 
striking and stabbing with the fury of madmen ; 
till the Iroquois, despairing of taking them alive, 
fired volley after volley and shot them down. All 
was over, and a burst of triumphant yells pro- 
claimed the dear-bought victory. 

Searching the pile of corpses, the victors found 
four Frenchmen still breathing. Three liad scarcely 
a spark of life, and, as no time was to be lost, they 
bm-ned them on the spot. The fourth, less for- 
tunate, seemed likely to survive, and they reserved 
him for future torments. As for the Huron de- 
serters, tiieir cowardice profited them little. The 
Iroquois, regardless of their promises, fell upon them, 
burned some at once, and carried the rest to their 
villages for a similar fate. Five of the number had 
the good fortune to escape, and it was from them, 
aided by admissions made long afterwards by the 
Iroquois themselves, that the French of Canada 
derived all their knowledge of this glorious disaster.^ 

1 When tiie fugitive Huroiis reached Montreal, they were unwilling 
to confess their deaertioii of the French, and declared that they and some 
others of their people, to the iinmber of fourteen, had stood by them to 
the lust. This wse the story told by one of them to the Jesuit Chaumo- 
not, nnd by him communicated in a letter to his Mends at Quebec. The 
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To tlie colony it proved a salvation. The Iro- 
quois had had fighting enougli. If seventeen 
Frenchmen, four Algonquins, and one Huron, be- 
hind a picket fence, could hold seven hundred war- 
riors at bay so long, what might they expect from 
mjuiy such, fighting behind walls of stone ? For 
that year they tliought no more of capturing Quebec 
and Montreal, hut went home dejected and amazed, 
to howl over their losses, and niu-se their dashed 
courage for a day of vengefuice. 

Bubetflnee of this letter is given by Msrie de I'Inesrnatioii, in lier letter to 
lier son of June 25, 1660. Tlie Jesuit Relatioa of tliis ye&t gives another 
long necount of tlie affair, also derived from the Huron deserters, wlio 
this time only pretended that ten of their number remained with the 
S'rendi. Tliey afterwards admitted tliat all had deserted but Annaho- 
taha, as appears from the account drawn up by Dollier de Casson, in Ms 
Bialolre da Montreal. Another contemporary, Belmont, who heard the 
Blory from an Iroquois, makes tlie same statement. All these writers, 
thougli two of thetn were not friendlj to Montreal, agree that Uaulac 
and ills followers saved Canada from a disastrous invasion. The gov- 
ernor, Argenson, in a letter written on the fourth of July fbllowing, 
and in liis M€oioh-e ear !e sujet de ta guerre des Iroquois, expresses the same 
conviction. Before me is an extract, copied from the Petit Ee<!islre de la 
Care de Ifontrgal, giving the names and ages of Daillac's men. The 
Abb^ Faillon took extraordinary pains to collect all the evidence touch- 
ing this affair. See his Hiiloire de la Coloaie Franfn/«e, II. chap. xv. 
Charlevoix, very little to his credit, passes it over in silence, not being 
partial to Montreal. 
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THE DISPUTED BISHOPRIC. 

Domestic Sthifb. — Jesuit and STiLriTiAn. — Abhe QuETr-ua. — 
Trakcois de Laval. — The Zealots op Caek. — Gallican awd 

UlT K AMOS TAN E. — ThE RlVAL ClAIMAKTS. — StORM AT QuEBBO. 

— Laval Thidmfhant. 

Cah"ai>a, gasping uncler the Iroquois tomahawk, 
might, one would suppose, have thought her cup of 
tribulation full, and, sated with inevitable woe, have 
sought consolation from tiie wrath without in a 
holy cahn within. Not so, however ; for while the 
heathen raged at tlie door, discord rioted at the 
heartlistone. Her domestic quarrels were wonder- 
ful in number, diversity, and bitterness. There was 
the standing quarrel of Montreal and Quebec, the 
quarrels of priests with each other, of priests 
with the governor, and of the governor with the 
intendant, besides ceaseless wranglings of rival 
traders and rivals'peculators. 

Some of these disputes were local and of no 
special significance; while others are very inter- 
esting, because, on a remote and obscure theatre, 
they represent, sometimes in striking forms, the 
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contending passions and principles of a most im- 
portant epoch of history. To begin with one 
which even to tliis day has left a root of bitter- 
ness behind it. 

The association of pioua enthusiasts wlio had 
founded Montreal' was reduced in 1657 to a rem- 
nant of five or six persons, whose ebbing zeal and 
overtaxed purses were no longer equal to the de- 
vout but arduous enterprise. They begged ttie 
priests of the Seminary of St. Sulpice to take it of£ 
their hands. The priests consented ; and, though the 
conveyance of the island of Montreal to these its 
new proprietors did not take effect till some years 
later, four of the Sulpitian fathers, Queylus, Souart, 
Galin^e, and Allet, came out to the colony and 
took it in charge. Thus far Canada had had no 
bishop, and the Sulpitians now aspired to give it 
one from their own brotherhood. Many years 
before, when the RecoUets had a foothold in the 
colony, they too, or at least some of them, had cher- 
ished the hope of giving Canada a bishop of their 
own.^ As for the Jesuits, who for nearly thirty 
years had of tliemselves constituted the Canadian 
church, they had been content thus far to dispense 
with a bishop ; for, having no rivals in the field, 
they had felt no need of episcopal support. 

The Sulpitians put forward Queylus as their 
candidate for tlie new bishopric. The assembly 
of French clergy approved, and Cardinal Mazarin 

I See Jesuits in North America, c!iap. xv. 

' Mimoire qidfaicl pour Vaffaire des P.P. Recollects de la proaince de St. 
Daiys diUe de Pan's imiijianl le droiei qa'ils oat depuit I'an 1616, d'aller ea 
Qamada aoubi I'aaikoriie de Sa Maieili, etc. 16B7. 
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himself seemed to sanction, the nomination. The 
Jesuits saw that their time of action was come. It 
was they who had borne the heat and burden of 
the day, the toils, privations, and martyi'doms, wliile 
as yet the Sulpitians had done nothing and en- 
dured nothing. If any body of ecclesiastics was 
to have the nomination of a bishop, it clearly be- 
longed to them, the Jesuits, Their might, too, 
matched their right. They were strong at court ; 
Mazarin withdrew his assent, and the Jesuits were 
invited to name a bishop to their liking. 

Meanwhile tlie Sulpitians, despairing of the bish- 
opric, had sought tlaeir solace elsewhere. Ships 
bound for Canada had usually sailed from ports 
within the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
and the departing missionaries had received their 
ecclesiastical powers from him, till he had learned 
to regard Canada as an outlying section of his dio- 
cese. Not unwilling to a^ert his claims, he now 
made Qaeylus his vicar-general for all Canada, 
thus clothing him mth episcopal powers, and plac- 
ing liim over the heads of the Jesuits. Queylus, 
in e:ffiect, though not in name, a bisho]], left his 
companion Souart in the spiritual charge of Mon- 
treal, came down to Quebec, announced his new 
dignity, and assumed the curacy of the parish. 
The Jesuits received hun at first with their usual 
urbanity, an exercise of self-control rendered more 
easy by their knowledge that one more potent than 
Queylus would soon arrive to supplant him.' 

I A detailed necoiint of IJie experiences of Queylus ai Quebec, inime. 
diately at'ter his anlval, as related by liimself, will be found in a memoir 
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The vicar of the Arclibisliop of Rouen was a 
man of niany virtues, devoted to good worlis, as 
lie understood them; rich, for the Siilpitiaiis were 
under no vow of poverty ; generous in ahns- 
giving, busy, indefatigable, overflowing with zeal, 
vivacious in temperament and excitable in temper, 
impatient of opposition, and, as it seems, incapable, 
hke his destined rival, of seeing any way of doing 
good but his own. Though the Jesuits were out- 
wardly courteous, their partisans would not listen 
to the new cure's sermons, or hstened only to find 
fault, and germs of discord grew vigorously in the 
parish of Quebec. Prudence was not among the 
virtues of Queylus, He launched two sermons 
against the Jesuits, in which he likened himself 
to Christ and them to the Pharisees. " Who," he 
supposed them to say, " is this Jesus, so beloved of 
the people, who comes to cast discredit on us, who 
for thirty or forty years have governed church and 
state here, with none to dispute us ? " * lie de- 
nounced such of his hearers as came to pick flaws 
in his discourse, and told them it would be better 
for their souls if they lay in bed at home, sick of 
a " good quartan fever." His ire was greatly kin- 
dled by a letter of the Jesuit Pijart, which feR into 
bis hands through a female adherent, the pious 

by the Sulpitian AUet, in Morale PraOgae des J^smtes, XXXIV, chap, 
sii. In cliapter ten of the eame volume the writer sas's tliat lie visited 
Queyins at Mont St. Val^en, after his return from Canada. "II me 
prit ^parl; noue nous promenSmes assez longtempB dans 1e jardin et il 
rn'onyril son ccenr sur la conduiie des Je'suites dans le Canada et partout 
ailleurs. Messieurs de St, Sulpiceaaventbiencequ'ilm'enapuflire. etje 
tuis assure qu'ils ne diront pas que je I'ai dfl prendre poar des raensonges." 
' Journal des J^uUes, Od,, 1667. 
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Madame d'Aillebout, and in which that father de- 
clared that he, Qneylus, was waging war on him 
and his brethren more savagely than the Iroquois.' 
" He was as crazy at sight of a Jesuit," -writes an 
adverae biographer, " as a mad dog at sight of 
water." ^ He cooled, however, on being shown 
certain papers which proved tliat his position was 
neither so strong nor so secure as he had supposed ; 
and the governor, Argenson, at length persuaded 
him to retire to Montreal.^ 

The queen mother, Anne of Austria, always in- 
clined to the Jesuits, had invited Father Le Jeune, 
who was then in France, to make choice of a bishop 
for Canada. It was not an easy task. No Jesuit 
was eligible, for the sage policy of Loyola had ex- 
cluded members of the order from the bishopric. 
The signs of the times portended trouble for the 
Canadian church, and there was need of a bishop 
who would assert her claims and fight her battles. 
Such a man could not be made an instrument of 
the Jesuits ; therefore there was double need that 
he should be one with them in sympathy and 
pui'pose. They made a sagacious choice. Le 
Jeune presented to the queen mother the name 
of Fram^ois Xavier de Laval-Montmorency, Abb^ 
de Montigny. 

Laval, for by this name he was thenceforth 
known, belonged to one of the proudest families 
of Europe, and, churchman as he was, there is 

1 Joarmd des Jfswites, Oct., 1657. 

' Yif^i, Notice HisioTiqite suT I' AIM de Qiief/lm. 

' Papiers d'Aiyenson, 
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mucli in his career to remind us that in his veins 
ran the blood of the stern Constable of France, 
Anne de Montmorency. Nevertheless, his thoughts 
from childhood had turned towards the church, or, 
as his biographers will have it, all his aspirations 
were heavenward. He received the tonsure at the 
age of nine. The Jesuit Bagot confirmed and 
moulded his youthful predilections ; and, at a later 
period, he was one of a band of young zealots, 
formed under the auspices of Bemi^res de Lou- 
vigni, royal treasurer at Caen, who, though a lay- 
man, was reputed almost a saint. It was Berniferes 
who had borne the chief part in the pious fraud of 
the pretended marriage through which Madame de 
la Peltrie escaped from her father's roof to become 
foundress of the TJrsulines of Quebec.^ He had 
since renounced the world, and dwelt at Caen, in a 
house attached to an Ursuline convent, and known 
as the Hermitage. Here he lived like a monk, in 
the midst of a commumty of yoimg priests and 
devotees, who looked to liim as their spiritual direc- 
tor, and whom he ti-ained in the maxims and prac- 
tices of the most extravagant, or, as his admirers 
say, tlie most sublime ultramontane piety .^ 

The conflict between the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists was then at its height. The Jansenist doc- 
trines of election and salvation by grace, which 
sapped the power of the priesthood and impugned 
tlie authority of tlae Pope himself in his capacity 
of holder of the keys of heaven, were to the Jesuits 
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an abomination ; while the rigid morals of the Jau- 
senists stood in stem contrast to the pliancy of 
Jesuit casuistry. Bemieres and Ms disciples were 
zealous, not to say fanatical, partisans of the Jesuits. 
There is a long account of the " Hermitage " and 
its mmates from the pen of the famous Jansenist, 
Nicole ; an opponent, it is true, but one whose 
qualities of mind and character give weight to liis 
testimony.^ 

"In this famous Hermitage," says Nicole, "the 
late Sieur de Bemieres brought up a number of 
young men, to whom he taught a sort of sublime 
and transcendental devotion called passive prayer, 
because in it the mind does not act at all, but 
merely receives the divine operation ; and this 
devotion is the source of all tliose visions and reve- 
lations in which the Hermitage is so prolific." In 
short, he and his disciples were mystics of the most 
exalted type. Nicole pursues : " After having thus 
subtilized their minds, and almost sublimed them 
into vapor, he rendered them capable of detecting 
Jansenists under any disguise, insomuch that some 
of his followers said that they knew them by the 
scent, as dogs know their game ; but the aforesaid 
Sieur de Bernieres denied that they had so subtile 
a sense of smell, and said that the mark by which 
he detected Jansenists was their disapproval of his 
teachings or their opposition to the Jesuits." 

The zealous band at the Hermitage was aided in 



1 M^oire pour faire catmoixlre I'esprit ft la condiiile de la Compaffnie 
HaUie en la ville de Caen, appellde V Hena-ilage (Bibliotiifeque Nationale, 
Imprimis, Partie Reserv^e). Written in 1660. 
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its efforts to extirpate error by a sort of external 
association in the city of Caen, consisting of mer- 
chants, priests, officers, petty nobles, and others, 
all inspired and guided by Bemi^rea. They met 
every week at the Hermit^e, or at the houses of 
each other. Similar associations existed in other 
cities of France, besides a fraternity in the Rue 
St. Dominique at Paris, ■which was formed by the 
Jesuit Bagot, and seems to have been the parent, 
in a certain sense, of the others. They all acted 
together when any important object was in view. 

Bemi^res and his disciples felt tliat God had 
chosen them not only to watch over doctrine and 
discipline in convents and in families, but also to 
supply the prevalent deficiency of zeal in bishops 
and other dignitaries of the church. They kept, too, 
a constant eye on the humbler clergy, and when- 
ever a new preacher appeared in Caen, two of their 
number were deputed to hear his sermon and report 
upon it. If he chanced to let fall a word concern- 
ing the grace of God, they denounced him for Jan- 
senistic heresy. Such commotion was once raised 
in Caen by charges of sedition and Jansenism, 
brought by the Hermitage against priests and lay- 
men hitherto without attaint, that the Bishop of 
Bayeux thought it necessary to interpose ; but even 
he was forced to pause, daunted by the insinuations 
of Berai^res that he was in secret sympathy with 
the obnoxious doctrines. 

Thus the Hermitage and its affiHated societies 
constituted themselves a sort of inquisition in the 
interest of the Jesuits; "for what," asks Nicole, 
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" might not be expected from persons o£ weak minds 
and atrabilious dispositions, dried up by constant 
fasts, vigils, and other austerities, besides medita- 
tions of three or four hours a day, and told con- 
tinually tliat the church is in imminent danger of 
ruin through the machinations of the Jansenists, 
who are represented to them as persons who wish 
to break up the foundations of the Christian faith 
and subvert the mystery of the Incarnation ; who 
believe neither in trausubstantiation, the invocation 
of saints, nor indtilgences ; who wish to abolish the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrament of Penitence, 
oppose the worship of the Holy Virgin, deny free- 
will and substitute predestination in its place, and, 
in fine, conspire to overthrow the authority of the 
Supreme Pontiff." 

Among other anecdotes, Nicole tells the follow- 
ing : One of the young zealots of the Hermitage 
took it into his head that all Caen was full of Jan- 
senists, and tliat the cur^s of the place were in league 
with them. He inoculated four others with this 
notion, and they resolved to warn the people of 
their danger. They accordingly made the tour of 
the streets, without hats or collars, and with coats 
unbuttoned, though it was a cold winter day, stop- 
ping every moment to proclaim in a loud voice 
that all the cur^s, excepting two, whom they named, 
were abettors of the Jansenists. A mob was soon 
following at their heels, and there was great excite- 
ment. The magistrates chanced to be in session, 
and, hearing of the disturbance, they sent consta- 
bles to arrest the authors of it. Being brought to 
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the bar of justice and questioned by the judge, they 
answered that they were doing the work of God, 
and were ready to die in the cause ; that Caen was 
full of Jansenists, and that the ciir^s liad declared 
in their favor, inasmuch as they denied any knowl- 
edge of their existence. Four of the five were 
locked up for a few days, tried, and sentenced to 
a fine of a hundred hvres, with a promise of fiurther 
punishment should they again disturb the peace.^ 

The fifth, being pronounced out of his wits by 
the physicians, was sent home to his mother, at a 
village near Argentan, where two or three of his 
fellow zealots presently joined him. Among them, 
they persuaded his mother, who had hitherto been 
devoted to household cares, to exchange them for 
a life of mystical devotion. " These three or four 
persons," says Nicole, " attracted others as imbecile 
as themselves," Among these recruits were a num- 
ber of women, and several priests. After various 
acts of fanaticism, " two or three days before last 
Pentecost," proceeds tlie narrator, " they all set 
out, men and women, for Argentan. The priests 
had drawn the skirts of their cassocks over their 
heads, and tied them about their necks with twisted 
straw. Some of the women had their heads bare, 
and their hair streaming loose over their shoulders. 
They picked up filth on the road, and rubbed their 
faces with it, and the most zealous ate it, saying 
that it was necessary to mortify the taste. Some 

1 Nicole Is not the only authority for this story. It is also told by a 
very diflerenl writer. See Notice Hklorique de i'Abbaye <h Sle. Claire 
d' Aiycntan, 124. 
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held stones in their hands, which they knocked 
together to draw the attention of the passers-by. 
They had a leader, whom they were boimd to obey ; 
and when this leader saw amy mud-hole particularly 
deep and dirty, he commanded some of the party 
to roll themselves in it, which they did forthwith.^ 

" After this fashion, they entered the town of 
Argentan, and marched, two by two, through all 
the streets, crying with a loud voice that the Faith 
was perishing, and that whoever wished to save it 
must quit the country and go with them to Canada, 
whither they were soon to repair. It is said that 
they still hold this purpose, and that their leaders 
declare it revealed to them that they will find a 
vessel ready at the first port to which Providence 
directs them. The reason why they choose Canada 
for an asylum is, that Monsieur de Montigny 
{Laval), Bishop of Petrjea, who lived at tlie Her- 
mitage a long time, where he was instructed in 
mystical theology by Monsieur de Berniferes, exer- 
cises episcopal functions there ; and that the Jesuits, 
who are their oracles, reign in that country," 

This adventure, like the other, ended in a colli- 
sion with the police. " The priests," adds Nicole, 
" were arrested, and are now waiting trial, and the 
rest were treated as mad, and sent back with shame 
and confusion to the places whence they had 
come." 

I Tlieee proceedings were probably inlended to produce the result 
wliich was the constant objeut of the mystica of the HermitHge ; namely, 
the " annihilation of self," with a, Tiew to a perfect union with God. To 
boeome despised of men was an important, if not on essential, step in this 
mystical suicide. 
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Though these pranks took place after Laval had 
left the Hermitage, they serve to characterize the 
school in which he was formed; or, more justly 
speaking, to show its most extravagant side. That 
othei-s did not share the views of the celebrated 
Jansenist, may be gathered from the following pas- 
sage of the funeral oration pronounced over the 
body of Laval half a century later: — 

" The humble abb^ was next transported into 
the terrestrial paradise of Monsieur de Berni^res. 
It is thus that I call, as it is fitting to call it, that 
famous Hermitage of Caen, where the seraphic 
author of the ' Cliristian Interior ' (Bemieres) trans- 
formed into angels all those who had the happiness 
to be the companions of his solitude and of his 
spiritual exercises. It was there that, during four 
years, the fervent abb^ drank the Hving and abound- 
ing waters of grace which have since flowed so be- 
nignly over this land of Canada. In this celestial 
abode his ordinary occupations were prayer, mor- 
tification, instruction of the poor, and spiritual 
readings or conferences ; his recreations were to 
labor in the hospitals, wait upon the sick and poor, 
make their beds, dress their wounds, and aid them 
in their most repulsive needs," ^ 

In truth, Laval's zeal was boundless, and the 
exploits of self-humiliation recorded of him were 
unspeakably revolting.^ Bernieres himself regarded 

* Eloge funibre de Messire Francis Xavkr de Lavoi-Montiaorency, par 
Messire de la Colomhiire, Vicaire Gdngnd. 

2 See La, Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv. I. Some of tliem were uloeely akin 
to that of tliefaiiatice mentioned above, who ate "immondicesd'auimaux" 
to mortify tlie taete- 
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liim as a light by which to guide his own steps in 
ways of hohness. He made journeys on foot about 
the country, disguised, penniless, begging from 
door to door, and courting scorn and opprobrium, 
"in order," says his biographer, " that he might 
sufier for the love of God." Yet, thotigh living at 
this time in a state of habitual rehgious exaltation, 
he was by nature no mere dreamer ; and in what- 
ever heights his spirit might wander, his feet were 
always planted on the solid earth. His flaming 
zeal had for its servants a hard, practical nature, 
perfectly fitted for the battle of life, a narrow in- 
tellect, a stiff and persistent will, and, as his ene- 
mies thought, the love of domination native to his 
blood. 

Two great parties divided the Catholics of 
France, — the Gallican or national party, and the 
ultramontane or papal party. The first, resting 
on the Scriptural injunction to give tribute to 
C^sar, held that to the king, the Lord's anointed, 
belonged the temporal, and to the church the 
spiritual power. It held also that the laws and 
customs of the church of France could not be 
broken at the bidding of the Pope.' The ultra- 
montane party, on the other hand, maintained that 
the Pope, Christ's vicegerent on earth, was su- 
preme over earthly rulers, and should of right hold 
jurisdiction over the clergy of all Christendom, with 
powers of appointment and removal. Hence they 
cliiimed for him the right of nominating bishops in 

1 See tlie famous Quatre Articles of 1682, in mliith the liberties of tlie 
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France. This had anciently been exercised by 
assemblies of the French clergy, but in the reign of 
Francis I. the king and the Pope had combined to 
wrest it from them by the Concordat of Bologna. 
Under this compact, which was stiU in force, the 
Pope appointed French bishops on the nomination 
of the liing, a plan which displeased the GaUi- 
cans, and did not satisfy the ultramontanes. 

The Jesuits, then as now, were the most forcible 
exponents of ultramontane principles. The church 
to rule the world ; the Pope to rule the church ; 
the Jesuits to rule the Pope : such was and is the 
simple programme of the Order of Jesus, and to it 
they have held fast, except on a few rare occa- 
sions of misunderstanding with the Vicegerent of 
Christ.^ In the question of papal supremacy, aa 
in most things else, Laval was of one mind with 
them. 

Those versed in such histories will not be sur- 
prised to learn that, when he received the royal 
nomination, humility would not permit him to 
accept it; nor that, being urged, he at length 
bowed m resignation, still protesting his unworthi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the royal nomination did not 
take effect. The ultramontanes outflanked both 
the king and the Galileans, and by adroit strategy 
made the new prelate completely a creature of the 
papacy. Instead of appointing him Bishop of Que- 
bec, in accordance with the royal initiative, the 
Pope made him his vicar apostolic for Canada, 

' E'er example, not long after tliia time, tlie Jesuits, having a dispute 
with Innotent XI,, tlirew tliemselveB into the party of opposition. 
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thus evading the king's nomination, and affirming 
that Canada, a country of infidel savages, was ex- 
cluded from the concordat, and under his (the 
Pope's) jurisdiction pure and simple. The GaEi- 
cans were enraged. The Archbishop of Rouen 
vainly opposed, and the parliaments of Rouen and 
of Paris vainly protested. The papal party pre- 
vailed. The king, or rather Mazarin, gave his 
consent, subject to certain conditions, the chief of 
which was an oath of allegiance ; and Laval, grand 
vicar apostolic, decorated with the title of Bishop 
of Petr^a, sailed for Iiis wilderness diocese in the 
spring of 1659.^ He was but thirty-six years of 
age, but even when a boy he could scarcely have 
seemed young. 

Queylus, for a time, seemed to accept the situa- 
tion, and tacitly admit the claim of Laval as his 
ecclesiastical superior ; but, stimulated by a letter 
from the Archbishop of Rouen, he soon threw him- 
self into an attitude of opposition,'^ in which the 
popularity which his generosity to the poor had 
won for him gave him an advantage very annoying 
to his adversary. The quarrel, it will be seen, was 
three-sided, — Gallican against ultramontane, Sul- 
pitian against Jesuit, Montreal against Quebec. 
To Montreal the recalcitrant abb^, after a brief 
visit to Quebec, had again retired ; but even here, 
girt with his Sulpitian brethren and compassed with 

' Compare La Tour, Vie de Laval, with the long statement in Faillon, 
Cohnie Fraii(;aise, 11. 818-885. Faillon gives various documents in full, 
inoludlng the rojal letter of nomination and those in whjeli the King 
gives a reloetant consent to the appointment of the vicar apostolic. 

^ Journal des J^suilES, Sei>t,, 1657. 
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partisans^ the arm of the vicar apostolic was long 
enough to reach hira. 

By temperament and conviction Laval hated a 
divided authority, and tlie very shadow of a schism 
was an abomination in his sight. The young king, 
who, though abundantly jealous of his royal power, 
was forced to conciliate the papal party, had sent 
instructions to Argenson, the governor, to support 
Laval, and prevent divisions in tlie Canadian 
church.^ These instructions served as tlie pretext 
of a procedure sufficiently summary. A squad of 
soldiers, commanded, it is said, by the governor 
himself, went up to Montreal, brought the indignant 
Queylus to Quebec, and shipped him thence for 
France.^ By these means, writes Father Lalemant, 
order reigned for a season in the church. 

It was but for a season. Queylus was not a 
man to bide his defeat in tranquillity, nor were his 
brother Sulpitians disposed to silent acquiescence. 
Laval, on his part, was not a man of half measures. 
He had an agent in France, and partisans strong at 
court. Fearing, to borrow the words of a Catholic 
writer, that the return of Queylus to Canada would 
prove " injurious to the glory of God," he bestirred 
himself to prevent it. The j'oung liing, then at 
Aix, on his famous journey to the frontiers of 
Spain to marry the Infanta, was induced to write 
to Queylus, ordering him to remain in France.^ 
Queylus, however, repaired to Rome ; but even 

1 Lethv /III Boi a d'Argessart, 11 ^fm, 1659. 

2 Beimont, liiataire dn Cuncila, a.d, 1659. Memoir hy AbM d'Allet, 
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against this movement provision had been made ; 
accusations of Jansenism had gone before him, and 
he met a cold welcome. Nevertheless, as he had 
po'werful friends near the Pope, he succeeded in 
removing these adverse impressions, and even in 
obtaining certain bulls relating to the establishment 
of the pai'ish of Montreal, and favorable to the Sul- 
pitians. Provided with these, he set at nought the 
■king's letter, embarked under an assumed name, 
and sailed to Quebec, where he made his appear- 
ance on the 3d of August, 1661,^ to the extreme 
wrath of Laval. 

A ferment ensued. Laval's partisans chai'ged 
the Sulpitians with Jansenism and opposition to the 
will of the Pope, A preacher more zealous than 
the rest denounced them as priests of Antichrist ; 
and as to the bulls in their favor, it was affirmed 
that Queylus had obtained them by fraud from the 
Holy Father. Laval at once issued a mandate for- 
bidding him to proceed to Montreal till ships should 
arrive with instructions from the King.^ At the 
same time he demanded of the governor that he 
should interpose the civU power to prevent Qneylns 
from leaving Quebec.^ As Argenson, who wished 
to act as peacemaker between the belligerent 
fathers, did not at once take the sharp measures 
required of hhn, Laval renewed his demand on the 
next day, caUing on him, in the name of God and 
the king, to compel Queylus to yield the obedience 

1 Jaiinia! des MaUfs, Aoiit, 1661. 

i LeUie de Laud & Qiieylis, i Aoiit, 1661. 

* Lettre de Laad a d'Argenaoii, Ibid. 
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due to him, the vicar apostolic.^ At the same 
time he sent another to the offending abb^, threat- 
ening to suspend him from priestly functions if he 
persisted in his rebellion,^ 

The incorrigible Queylus, who seems to have 
lived for some months in a simmer of continual in- 
dignation, set at nought the vicar apostolic as he 
had set at nought the king, took a boat that very 
night, and set out for Montreal under cover of dark- 
ness. Great was the ire of Laval when he heard 
the news in the morning. He despatched a letter 
after Mm, declaring him suspended ipso facto, if he 
did not instantly return and make his submission.^ 
This letter, like the rest, failed of the desired effect ; 
but the governor, who had received a second man- 
date from the king to support Laval and prevent 
a schism,* now reluctantly interposed the secular 
arm, and Queylus was again compelled to return 
to France.^ 

His expulsion was a Sulpitian defeat. Laval, 
always zealous for unity and centralization, had 
some time before taken steps to repress what he 
regarded as a tendency to independence at Mon- 
treal. In the preceding year he had written to the 
Pope : "There are some secular priests (Stdpitians) 
at Montreal, whom the Abb^ de Queylus brought 
out with him in 1657, and I have named for the 



> Letlre de T^eiil it d'Arsenson, 6 Ao&t, 1& 
'i LeUre de Laval a Qaei/laa, Ibid. 
» Ibid, a Aoil. 1661. 

* Letlre da Eoi h d'Arffenson, 13 Mm, 1661 

* !Por the governor's attitude in this affiiii 
ton, containing his despntches. 
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functions of cur^ the one among them whom I 
thought the least disobedient." The bulls which 
Queylus had obtained from Rome related to this 
very curacy, and greatly disturbed the mind of tlie 
vicar apostolic. He accordingly wrote again to the 
Pope : " I pray your Holiness to let me know your 
wiU concerning the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of Rouen. M. I'Abb^ de Queylus, who has come 
out this year as vicar of this archbishop, has tried to 
deceive us by surreptitious letters, and has obeyed 
neither our prayers nor our repeated commands to 
desist. But he has received orders from the king 
to return immediately to France, to render an ac- 
count of his disobedience, and he has been compelled 
by tlie governor to conform to the will of his 
Majesty. What I now fear is that, on his return 
to France, by using every kind of means, employ- 
ing new artifices, and falsely representing our 
affairs, he may obtain from the court of Rome 
powers which may disturb the peace of our church; 
for the priests whom he brought with him from 
France, and who hve at Montreal, are animated 
with the same spirit of disobedience and division ; 
and I fear, with good reason, that all belonging to 
the seminary of St. Sulpice, who may come here- 
after to join them, will be of the same disposition. 
If what is said is true, that by means of fraudulent 
letters the right of patronage of the pretended 
parish of Montreal has been granted to the supe- 
rior of this seminary, and the right of appointment 
to the Archbishop of Eouen,'then is altar reared 
against altar in our church of Canada; for the 
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clergy of Montreal will always stand in opposition 
to me, the vicar apostolic, and to my successors." ' 
These dismal forebodings were never realized. 
The Holy See annulled the obnoxious bulls ; the 
Archbishop of Rouen renoimced his claims, and 
Queylus found his position untenable. Seven years 
later, when Laval was on a visit to France, a recon- 
ciliation was brought about between them. The 
former vicar of the Archbishop of Eouen made 
his submission to the vicar of the Pope, and returned 
to Canada as a missionary. Laval's trimnph was 
complete, to the joy of the Jesuits, silent, if not 
idle, spectators of the tedious and complex quarrel. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LAVAL AKD AliGENSON. 



We are touching delicate ground. To many 
excellent Catholics of our own day Laval is an 
object of veneration. The Catholic university of 
Quebec glories in hearing his name, and certain 
modem ecclesiastical writers rarely mention him 
in terms less reverent than "the virtuous prel- 
ate," or " the holy prelate." Nor are some of his 
contemporaries less emphatic in eulogy. Mother 
Juehereau de Saint-Denis, Superior of the HStel 
Dieu, wrote immediately after his death : " He began 
in his tenderest years the study of perfection, and we 
have reason to think that he reached it, since every 
virtue "vvhich Saint Paul demands in a bishop was 
seen and admired in him ;" and on his first arrival 
in Canada, Mother Marie de ]'Incamation, Superior 
of the Ursulines, wrote to her son that the choice 
of such a prelate was not of man, but of God. " I 
will not," she adds, "say that he is a saint, but I 
may say with truth that he lives like a saint and 
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an apostle." And she describes his austerity oL 
life; how he had but two servants, a gardener — 
whom he lent on occasion to his needy neigh- 
bors — and a valet ; how he lived in a small hired 
house, saying that he would not have one of his 
own if he could build it for only five sous ; and 
how, in his table, furniture, and bed, he showed the 
spirit of poverty, even, as she thinks, to excess. 
His servant, a lay brother named Houssart, testified, 
after his death, that he slept on a hard bed, and 
would not suffer it to be changed even when it 
became full of fleas ; and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, that he gave fifteen hmidred or two thousand 
francs to the poor every year.^ Houssart also gives 
the following specimen of his austerities : " I have 
seen him keep cooked meat five, six, seven, or 
eight days in the heat of summer, and when it was 
aU mouldy and wormy he washed it in warm water 
and ate it, and told me that it was very good." 
The old servant was so impressed by these and 
other proofs of his master's sanctity, that " I deter- 
mined," he says, "to keep every thing I could 
that had belonged to his holy person, and after his 
death to soak bits of linen in his blood when his 
body was opened, and take a few bones and carti- 
lages from his breast, cut off his hair, and keep liis 
clothes, and such thuigs, to serve as most precious 
rehcs." Tliese pious cares were not in vain, for 
the relics proved greatly in demand. 

1 LeIIre du Frere Homsnrf, anden semitenr de itfg'r de Lnml a M. 
Trembhji, 1 Sept.., 1708. This letter n printed, Uiough with one or two 
important omissions, in the Abeille, Vol. I. {Qnebec, 1818.) 
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Several portraits of Laval are extant. A drooping 
nose of portentous size; a Tvell-formed forehead j 
a brow strongly arched ; a bright, clear eye ; scanty 
hair, half hidden by a black skullcap ; thin lips, 
compressed and rigid, betraying a spirit not easy 
to move or convince ; features of that indescribable 
cast which marlis the priestly type : such is Laval, 
as he looks grimly down on us from the dingy can- 
vas of two centuries ago. 

He is one of those concerning whom Protestants 
and Catholics, at least ultramontane Catholics, will 
never agree in judgment. The task of eulogizing 
him may safely be left to those of his own way 
of thinking. It is for us to regard him from 
the standpoint of secular history. And, first, let 
us credit him with sincerity. He believed firmly; 
that the princes and rulers of this world ought 
to be subject to guidance and control at the 
hands of the Pope, tlie vicar of Christ on earth. 
But he himself was the Pope's vicar, and, so far as 
the bounds of Canada extended, the Holy Father 
had clothed him with his own authority. The glory 
of God demanded that this authority should suffer 
no abatement, and he, Laval, would be guilty before 
Heaven if he did not uphold the supremacy of the 
church over the powers both of earth and of hell. 

Of the faults which he owed to nature, the prui- 
cipal seems to have been an arbitrary and domi- 
neering temper. He was one of those who by 
nature lean always to the side of authority ; and in 
the English Eevolution he would inevitably have 
stood for the Stuarts ; or, in the American Eevolu- 
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tion, for the Crown. But being above all tilings 
a Catholic and a priest, he was drawn by a consti- 
tutional necessity to the ultramontane party, or 
the party of centralization. He fought lustily, in 
his way, against the natural man ; and humility was 
the virtue to the culture of which he gave liis 
chief attention, but soil and climate were not fav- 
orable. His life was one long assertion of the 
authority of the church, and this authority was 
lodged in himself. In his stubborn fight for eccle- 
siastical ascendancy, he was aided by tlie impulses 
of a nature that loved to rule, and could not endure 
to yield. His principles and his instinct of dominar 
tion were acting in perfect unison, and his con- 
science was the handmaid of his fault. Austerities 
and mortifications, playing at beggar, sleeping in 
beds f uH of fleas, or performing prodigies of gratu- 
itous dirtiness in hospitals, however fatal to self- 
respect, could avail little against influences working 
so powerfully and so insidiously to stimulate the 
most subtle of human vices. The Instory of the 
Roman church is full of Lavals. 

The Jesuits, adepts in human nature, had made 
a sagacious choice when they put fonvard tliis con- 
scientious, zealous, dogged, and pugnacious priest 
to fight their battles. Nor were they ill pleased 
that, for the present, he was not Bishop of Canada, 
but only vicar apostolic ; for, such being the case, 
they could have him recalled if, on trial, they did 
not like him, while an imacceptable bishop would 
be an evil past remedy. 

Canada was entering a state of transition. Hith- 
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erto ecclesiastical influence had been all in all. The 
Jesuits, by far the most educated and able body of 
men in tlie colony, had controlled it, not alone in 
things spiritual, but virtually in things temporal 
also ; and tlie governor may be said to have been 
little else than a chief of police, under the direction 
of the missionaries. The early governors were them- 
selves deeply imbued with the missionary spirit. 
Champlain was earnest above aU things for con- 
verting the Indians ; Montmagny was half-monk, 
for he was a Knight of Malta ; Aillebont was so 
insanely pious, that he hved with his wife lilie monk 
and nun. A change was at hand. From a mission 
and a trading station, Canada was soon to become, 
in the true sense, a colony ; and civil government 
had begun to assert itself on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. The epoch of the martyrs and apostles 
was passing away, and the man of the sword and 
the man of the gown — the soldier and the legist — 
were threatening to supplant the paternal sway of 
priests ; or, as Laval might have said, the hosts of 
this world were beleaguering the sanctuary, and 
he was called of Heaven to defend it. His true 
antagonist, though three thousand mUes away, was 
the great minister Colbert, as purely a statesman 
as the vicar apostolic was purely a priest. Laval, 
no doubt, could see behind the statesman's back 
another adversary, the devil. 

Argenson was governor when the crozier and the 
sword began to clash, which is merely another way 
of saying tliat he was governor when Laval arrived. 
He seems to have been a man of education, modera- 
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tion, and sense, and he was also an earnest Catliolic ; 
but if Laval liad his duties to God, so Iiad Argenson 
his duties to the king, of whose authority he was 
the representative and guardian. If the first colli- 
sions seem trivial, tliey were no less the symptoms 
of a grave antagonism. Argenson could have pur- 
chased peace only by becommg an agent of the 
church. 

The vicar apostolic, or, as he was usually styled, 
the bishop, being, it may be remembered, titular 
Bishop of Petrjea in Arabia, presently fell into a 
quari'el with the governor touching the relative 
position of their seats in church, — a point which, 
by tlie way, was a subject of contention for many 
years, and mider several successive governors. This 
time the case was referred to the ex-governor, 
AUlebout, and a temporary settlement took place.^ 
A few, weeks after, on the f§te of Saint Francis 
Xavier, when the Jesuits were accustomed to ask 
the dignitaries of the colony to dine in tlieir refec- 
tory after mass, a fresh difficulty arose, — Should 
tlie governor or the bishop have the higher seat at 
table ? The question detied solution ; so tlie fathers 
invited neither of them.^ 

Again, on Christmas, at the midnight mass, the 
deacon offered incense to the bishop, and then, in 
obedience to an order from him, sent a subordinate 
to offer it to the governor, instead of offering it 
himself, Laval fm'ther insisted that the priests of 
the choir should receive incense before the gover- 

s, Sept., 1659, 
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nor receivecl it. Argenson resisted, and a bitter 
quarrel ensued.^ 

The late governor, Aillebout, had been church- 
warden ex officio ; ^ and in th^ pious community the 
office was esteemed as an addition to his honors. 
Argenson had thus far held tlie same position ; but 
Laval declared that he should hold it no longer. 
Argenson, to whom the bishop had not spoken on 
the subject, came soon after to a meeting of the 
wardens, and, being chaEenged, denied Laval's right 
to dismiss him. A dispute ensued, in which the 
bishop, according to his Jesuit friends, used lan- 
guage not very respectful to the representative of 
royalty.^ 

On occasion of the " solemn catechism," the 
bishop insisted that the children should salute him 
before saluting the governor. Argenson hearing 
of this, declined to come. A compromise was con- 
trived. It was agreed that when the rival digni- 
taries entered, the children should be busied in 
some manual exercise which should prevent their 
saluting either. Nevertheless, two boys, " enticed 
and set on by their parents," saluted the governor 
first, to the great indignation of Laval. They were 
whipped on the next day for breach of orders.* 

Next there was a sharp quarrel about a sentence 
pronounced by Laval against a heretic, to which 
the governor, good Catholic as he was, took excep- 

1 Lalemanl, in Journal des Jdaiiites, Da:., 1659; Letire d'ArgnTison d 
MM. de la Coinpagnk de St. Sidpice. 

2 Livrs des D^'lMralions de la Fabnque de Q,ii€be.c. 
» Journal dea J^uiUa, Nov., 1660. 

* Jbid., Feb.. 1661. 
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tion.-' Palm Sunday came, and there could be no 
procession and no distribution of branches, because 
the governor and the bishop could not agree on 
points of precedence.^ On the day of the Tgte 
Dieu, however, there was a grand procession, which 
etopped from time to time at temporary altars, or 
reposoira, placed at intervals along its course. One 
of these was in the fort, where the soldiers were 
drawn up, waiting the arrival of the procession. 
Laval demanded that they should take oH their 
hats. Argenson assented, and the soldiers stood 
micovered. Laval now insisted that they shoiold 
kneel. Tlie governor replied that it was their duty 
as soldiers to stand ; whereupon the bishop refused 
to stop at the altar, and ordered the procession to 
move on.® 

The above incidents are set down in the private 
journal of the superior of the Jesuits, which was 
not meant for the public eye. The bishop, it will 
be seen, was, by the showing of his friends, in most 
cases the aggressor. The dispiites in question, 
though of a nature to provoke a smUe on irrev- 
erent lips, were by no means so puerile as tliey 
ajDpear. It is difficult in a modern democratic 
society to conceive the substantial importance of 
the signs and symbols of dignity and authority, 
at a time and among a people where they were 
adjusted with the most scrupulous precision, and 
accepted by all classes as exponents of relative 
degrees in the social and political scale. Whether 
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the bishop or the governor should sit in the higher 
seat at table tlius became a political question, for 
it defined to the popular understanding the posi- 
tion of church and state in their relations to 
government. 

Hence it is not surprising to find a memorial, 
drawn up apparently by Argenson, and addressed 
to the council o£ state, asldng for instructions when 
and how a governor — lieutenant-general for the 
king — ought to receive incense, holy water, and 
consecrated bread ; whether the said bread should 
be offered him with sound of drum and fife j what 
should be the position of his seat at church ; and 
what place he should hold in various religious cere- 
monies ; whether in feasts, assemblies, ceremonies, 
and councils of a purely/ civil character, he or the 
bishop was to hold the first place ; and, finally, if 
the bishop could excommunicate the inhabitants or 
others for acts of a civil and political character, 
when the said acts were pronounced lawful by the 
governor. 

The reply to the memorial denies to the bishop 
the power of excommunication in civil matters, 
assigns to him the second place in meetings and 
ceremonies of a civil character, and is very reticent 
as to the rest.^ 

Argenson had a brother, a counsellor of state, 
and a fast friend of the Jesuits, Laval was in 
correspondence with him, and, apparently sute of 
sympathy, wrote to him touching his relations with 
tlie governor. "Your brother," he begins, " re- 

' Adnis el R^solaitmi liemand^s ear la NoiiBeUe France. 
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ceived me on my arrival with extraordinary kind- 
ness ; " but he proceeds to say that, perceiving with 
sorrow that he entertained a groundless distrust of 
those good servants of God, the Jesuit fathers, he, 
the bishop, thought it his duty to give him in pri- 
vate a candid warning which ought to have done 
good, but which, to his surprise, the governor had 
taken amiss, and had conceived, in consequence, a 
prejudice against his monitor.^ 

Ai'genson, on his part, writes to the same brother, 
at about the same time. " The Bishop of Petrjea is 
so stiff in opinion, and so often transported by his 
zeal beyond the rights of his position, that he maJces 
no difficulty in encroaching on the functions of 
others ; and tliis with so much heat that he will 
listen to nobody, A few days ago he carried off 
a servant girl of one of the inhabitant here, and 
placed her by his own authority in the Ursuline 
convent, on the sole pretext that he wanted to have 
her instructed, thus depriving her master of her 
services, tliough he had been at great expense in 
bringing her from France. This inhabitant is M. 
Denis, who, not loiowing who had carried her off, 
came to me with a petition to get her out of the 
convent. I kept the petition three days without 
answering it, to prevent the affair from being noised 
abroad. The Reverend Father Lalemant, with 
whom I communicated on the subject, and who 
greatly blamed the Bishop of Petrsea, did all in 
his power to have the girl given up quietly, but 

I Lflii's de Laval a M. d'Ai-genson, frere dii Gouvemeiir, 20 Oct., 
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without tlie least success, so that I was forced to 
answer the petition, and permit M, Denis to take 
Ins servant wherever he should find her ; and, if I 
had not used means to hring about an accommoda- 
tion, and if M. Denis, on the refusal which was 
made liim to give her up, had brought the matter 
into court, I should have been compelled to take 
measures which would have caused great scajidal ; 
and all from the self-will of the Bishop of Petrsea, 
who says that a bishop can do what he likes, and 
threatens nothing but excommunication."^ 

In anofJier letter he speaks in the same strain of 
this redundancy of zeal on the part of the bishop, 
which often, he says, takes the shape of obstinacy 
and encroachment on the rights of others. " It 
is greatly to be wished," he observes, " that the 
Bishop of Petr^a would give his confidence to 
the Reverend Father Lalemant instead of Father 
Ragueneau ; " ^ and he praises Lalemant as a per- 
son of escellent sense. " It would be well," he adds, 
" if the rest of their community were of the same 
mind ; for in that case they would not mix them- 
selves up with various matters in the way they do, 
and would leave the government to those to whom 
God has given it in charge." ^ 

One of Laval's modem admirers, the worthy 
Abbe Ferland, after confessing that his zeal may 
now and then have savored of excess, adds in his 
defence, that a vigorous hand was needed to com- 

1 " — Qui diet quun Esesqae peuli ce gn'il veiiU et ne meniice que dex:- 
nvinication." LeUre d'ArgBnson a son Frhe, 1659. 
leltre d'Argenson a son Frere, 21 Oct., 1659. 
Ibid., 7 Jul!/, 1660. 
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pel the infant colony to enter "the good path;" 
meanmg, of course, the straitest path of Roman 
Catholic orthotloxy. "We may hereafter see more 
of this stringent system of colonial eclucationj its 
success, and the residts that followed. 
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LAVAL AND AVAUGOHR. 



Eecbptios of Ahgenson. — Hia Dipficolties. — His Recall. — 
Dubois d'Atahuoub. — The Brandt Quaekel. — DisTsusa or 
Laval. — Poktentb. — The Earthquake. 

When Argenson arrived to assume the govern- 
ment, a curious greeting had awaited him. The 
Jesuits asked him to dine ; vespers followed tlie 
repast ; and then they conducted him into a hall, 
where the boys of their school — disguised, one as 
the G-enius of New France, one as the Genius of 
the Forest, and others as Indians of various friendly 
tribes — made him speeches by turn, in prose and 
verse. First, Pierre du Quet, who played the 
Genius of New France, presented his Indian retinue 
to the governor, in a comphmentai'y harangue. 
Then four other boys, personating French colonists, 
made him four flattering addresses, in French verse. 
Charles Denis, dressed as a Huron, followed, bewail- 
ing the ruin of his people, and appealing to Argen- 
son for aid. Jean Fram^ois Bourdon, in the character 
of an Algonquin, next advanced on the platform, 
boasted his coura^-e, and declared that he was 
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ashamed to cry like the Huron. The Genius of 
the Porest now appeared, with a retinue of wild 
Indians from the interior, who, being unable to 
spealt French, addressed the governor in their 
native tongues, which the Genius proceeded to 
interpret. Two other boys, in the character of 
l^risoners just escaped from the Iroquois, then came 
forward, imploring aid in piteous accents ; and, in 
conclusion, the whole troop of Indians, from far 
and near, laid their bows and arrows at the feet of 
Argenson, and hailed him as their chief.' 

Besides these mock Indians, a crowd of genuine 
savages had gathered at Quebec to greet the new 
" Ononthio." On the next day — at his own cost, 
OS he writes to a friend — he gave them a feast, 
consisting of " seven large kettles full of Indian 
com, peas, prunes, sturgeons, eels, and fat, which 
they devoured, having first simg me a song, aiter 
their fashion," ^ 

These festivities over, he entered on the serious 
business of liis government, and soon learned that 
his path was a thorny one. He could find, he says, 
but a hundred men to resist the twenty-four hun- 
dred warriors of the Iroquois ; ^ and he 'begs the 
proprietary company which he represented to send 
him a hundred more, who could serve as soldiers 
or laborers, according to the occasion. 

' La Reception de Maiiseii/iiear k Vicomte d'Arijenson par tO'iles ies nalions 
da pais de Canada a son aitrfy au iioiiDemeiaeni de la Nouiielle Fmnce; h 
Qiie/iecg aa College de la Comjiagnie de Jesus, ?e 28 rfe Jiiillet de I'ann^ 1658. 
Tlie apeeclies, in rrench antl Indian, are here given mrbotim, wilh the 
names of all the boye who took part in the ceremony. 

3 Paplets tC Aj-genson. Kebec, 6 Sept., Ifi58. 

a M^moire sm fc siihject (eic) de la Gii&re des Impioh, 1059. 
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The company turned a deaf ear to his appeals. 
They had lost money in Canada, and were griev- 
ovisly out of humor with it. In their view, the 
first duty of a governor was to collect their debts, 
which, for more reasons than one, was no en»y 
task. While they did nothing to aid the colony 
m its distress, they beset Argenson ivith demands 
for the thousand pounds of beaver-skins^ which the 
inhabitants had agreed to send them every year, in 
return for the privilege of the fur trade, a privi- 
lege which the Iroq^uois war made for the present 
worthless. The perplexed governor vents his feel- 
ings in sarcasm. "They (the company) take no 
pams to leam the truth ; and, when they hear of 
settlers carried off and burned by the Iroquois, 
they iviU think it a punishment for not settlmg 
old debts, and paying over the beaver-skins." ' " I 
wish," he adds, " tiiey would send somebody to 
look after their affairs here. I would gladly give 
hun the same lodging and entertainment as my 
own," 

Another matter gave him great annoyance. This 
was the virtual independence of Montreal ; and 
here, if nowhere else, he and the bishop wore of 
the same mind. On one occasion he made a visit 
to the place in question, where he expected to be 
received as govei-nor-general ; but the local gov- 
ernor, Maisonneuve, declined, or at least postponed, 
to take his orders and give him the keys of the 
fort. Argenson accordingly speaks of Montreal as 
" a place which makes so much noise, but which is 

1 Paplers d'Argeaaon, 21 Oct., 16&9. 
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of such small account." ' He adds that, besides 
wanting to be independent, the Montrealists want 
to monopolize the fiir trade, which would cause 
civil war ; and that the king ought to interpose to 
correct their obstinacy. 

In another letter he complains of Aillebout, who 
liad preceded him in the government, though him- 
self a Montrealist. Argenson says that, on gojng 
out to fight the Iroquois, he left AiUebout at Que- 
bec, to act as his lieutenant ; tliat, instead of doing 
so, he had assumed to govern in his own right ; 
that he had taken possession of his absent supe- 
rior's furniture, drawn his pay, and in other 
respects behaved as if he never expected to see 
him again. " When I returned," continues the 
governor, " I made him director in the coimcil, 
without pay, as there was none to give him. It 
was this, I think, that made him remove to Mon- 
treal, for which I do not care, provided the glory 
of our Master suffer no prejudice thereby."^ 

These extracts may, perhaps, give an unjust 
impression of Argenson, who, from the general 
tenor of his letters, appears to have been a tem- 
perate and reasonable person. His patience and his 
nervous system seem, hoivever, to have been taxed 
to the iitmost. His pay could not support him. 
" The costs of living here are horrible," he writes. 
" I have only t^yo thousand crowns a year for all 
my expenses, and I have already been forced to 

1 Papiers d' Argenson, i Aout, 1653. 

2 Ibid. Doable de la l^lre escnpte par le Vaisseau dn Gaignew, parti h 
e Seplembee (1358). 
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run into debt to the company to an equal amoimt." ' 
Part of his scanty income was derived from a 
fishery of eels, on which sundry persons had en- 
croached, to hia great detriment.^ " I see no rea- 
son," he adds, " for staying here any longer. When 
I came to this country, I hoped to enjoy a little 
repose, but I am doiibly deprived of it; on one 
hand by enemies without, and incessant petty dis- 
putes within ; and, on the other, by the difficulty 
I find in subsisting. The profits of the fur trade 
have been so reduced that all the inhabitants are 
in the greatest poverty. They are all insolvent, 
and cannot pay the merchants their advances." 

His disgust at length reached a crisis. " I am 
resolved to stay here no longer, but to go home 
next year. My horror of dissension, and the mani- 
fest certainty of becoming involved in disputes 
with certain persons with whom I am unwilling to 
quarrel, oblige me to anticipate these troubles, and 
seek some way of living in peace. These excessive 
fatigues are far too much for my strength. I am 
writing to Monsieur the President, and to the gen- 
tlemen of the Company of New France, to choose 
some other man for this government." * And again, 
" if you take any interest in this country, see that 
the person chosen to command here has, besides the 
true piety necessary to a Christian in every condi- 
tion of life, great firmness of character and strong 
bodily health. I assure you that without these 

1 Ibid. Leiire 'a M. de Morangi, 5 Sept., 1658, 

a IMihBrati'ona de la Campngrtie de la Noavelle France. 

a Papiers d'Arj/enson. Leltre a son Frere, 1659. 
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qualities he cannot succeed. Besides, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be a man of prop- 
erty and of some ranli, so tliat he will not be 
despised for humble birth, or suspected of coming 
here to make his fortune ; for in that case he can 
do no good whatever." '- 

His constant friction with the head of the church 
distressed the pious governor, and made his recall 
doubly a relief. According to a contemporary 
writer, Laval was the means of delivering him from 
the burden of government, having written to the 
President Lamoignon to urge his removal.'' Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the bishop was not 
sorry to be rid of him. 

The Baron Dubois d'Avaugour arrived to talce 
his place. He was an old soldier of forty years' 
service,^ blunt, imperative, and sometimes obsti- 
nate to perverseness ; but full of energy, and of 
a probity wliich even his enemies confessed. " He 
served a long time in Gennany while you were 
there," writes the mhiister Colbert to the Marquis 
de Tracy, " and you must have known his talents, 
as well as his hizarre and somewhat impracticable 
temper." On landing, he would have no recep- 
tion, being, as Father Lalemant observes, " an 
enemy of all ceremony." He went, however, 
to see the Jesuits, and " took a morsel of food in 
our refectory."* Laval was prepared to receive 

1 Ibid. Lfttre {a sob Frhe?), 4 Nae., 16fi0. Tlie origUiiiU of Argen- 
soii'b leliere were deatroyeil in the burning of the library of the Louvve 
by the Commune. 

2 LHchenaje, 3T€mmre itir le Canada, 
» Avaugour, M€mo!re. 4 Ao&t, 1663. 

* Lalemant, Joitnad dea J^auiiei, Sepl., 1€61. 
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him with all solemnity at the church ; but the 
governor would not go. He soon set out on a tour 
of observation as far as Montreal, whence he re- 
turned delighted with the country, aud immediately 
wrote to Colbert in high praise of it, obsei-ving 
that the St. Lawrence was the most beautiful river 
he had ever seen,^ 

It was clear from the first that, while he hail a 
prepossession against the bishop, he wished to be 
on good terms with the Jesuits. He began by 
placing some of them on the council ; but they and 
jjaval were too closely united; and if Avaugour 
thought to separate them, he signally failed. A few 
months only had elapsed when we find it noted in 
Father Lalemant's private journal that the governor 
had dissolved the comieil and appointed a new one, 
and that other " changes and troubles " had befallen. 
The inevitable quarrel had broken out; it was a 
complex one, but the chief occasion of dispute was 
fortunate for the ecclesiastics, since it placed thera, 
to a certain degree, morally in the right. 

The question at issue was not new. It had 
agitated tlie colony for years, and had been the 
spring of some of Argenson's many troubles. Nor 
did it cease with Avaugour, for we shall trace its 
course hereafter, tumultuous as a tornado. It was 
simply the temperance question ; not as regards 
the colonists, though here, too, there was great 
room for reform, but as regards the Indians. 

Their inordinate passion for brandy had long 
been the source of excessive disorders. They drank 

I Leili-e d'Avaagour ail Minislre, I6Q1. 
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exjaressly to get drunk, and when drunk they wore 
like mid beasts. Crime and violence of all sorta 
ensued; the priests saw their teachings despised 
and their flocks ruined. On the other hand, the 
sale of brandy was a chief source of profit, direct 
or indirect, to all those interested in the fur trade, 
including the principal persons of the colony. In 
Argenson's time, Laval launched an excommunica- 
tion against those engaged in the abhorred traffic ; 
for nothing less than total prohibition would eon- 
tent tlie clerical party, and besides the spiritual 
penalty, they demanded the punishment of death 
against the contumacious offender. Beath, in 
fact, was decreed. Such was the posture of affau-s 
when Avaugour arrived j and, willing as he was to 
conciliate the Jesuits, he permitted tlie decree txj 
take effect, although, it seems, with great repug- 
nance. A few weeks after his arrival, two men 
were shot and one whipped, for selling brandy 
to Indians.^ An extreme though partially sup- 
pressed excitement shook the entire settlement, 
for most of the colonists were, in one degree or 
another, implicated in the offence thus punished. 
An explosion soon followed ; and the occasion of 
it was tlie humanity or good-nature of the Jesuit 
Lalemant. 

A woman had been condemned to imprisonment 
for the same cause, and Lalemant, moved by com- 
passion, came to the governor to intercede for her. 
Avaugour could no longer contain himself, and 
answered the reverend petitioner with character- 

' Journal des Jfsuiles, Oct., 1661. 
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istic blimtness. " You and your brethren were 
the first to cry out against the trade, and now you 
want to save the traders from punishment. I will 
no longer be the sport of your contradictions. 
Since it is not a crime for this woman, it shall not 
he a crime for anybody."^ And in this posture 
he stood fa-st, with an inflexible stubbornness. 

Henceforth there was full license to liquor deal- 
ers. A violent reaction ensued against the past 
restriction, and brandy flowed freely among French 
and Indians alike. The ungodly drank to spite 
the priests and revenge themselves for the " con- 
straint of consciences," of which they loudly com- 
plained. The utmost confvision followed, and the 
principles on which tlie pious colony was built 
seemed upheaved from the foundation. Laval was 
distracted with grief and anger. He outpoured 
himself from the pulpit in threats of divine wrath, 
and launched fresh excommunications against the 
offenders ; but such was the popular fury, that he 
was forced to yield and revoke tiem.^ 

Disorder grew from bad to worse, " Men gave 
no heed to bishop, preacher, or confessor," writes 
Father Charlevoix. " The French have despised 
the remonstrances of our prelate, because they are 
supported by the civil power," says the superior of 
the Ursulines. " He is almost dead with grief, 
and pines away before our eyes." 

Laval could hear it no longer, but sailed for 

' La Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv. V. 

' Journal des J^aaites, Feb., 1662. The sentence of eicomiminlcation 
is printed in tlie Appendix to llie Eaquisse de la Vie tie Lamil. It bears 
daterebruHiy 24. It naa ontliis very day Ciiatlie was forced to revoke it. 
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France, to lay his complaints before the court, and 
urge the removal of Avaugour. He had, besides, 
two other important objects, as will appear here- 
after. His absence brought no improvement. 
Summer and autumn passed, and the commotion 
did not abate. Winter was drawing to a close, 
when, at length, onti'aged Heaven mterposed an 
awful warning to the guilty colony. 

Scarcely had the bishop left his flock when the 
skies grew portentous with signs of the chastisement 
to come. " We beheld," gravely writes Father 
Lalemant, " blazing serpents which flew through 
the air, borne on wings of fire. We beheld above 
Quebec a great globe of flame, which lighted up 
the night, and threw out sparks on all sides. , This 
same meteor appeared above Montreal, where it 
seemed to issue from the bosom of the moon, with 
a noise as loud as cannon or thunder, and after 
sailing three leagues through the air it disappeared 
behind the mo\mtain whereof this island bears tlie 
name." ^ 

Still greater marvels followed. First, a Christian 
Algonquin squaw, described as " innocent, simple, 
and sincere," being seated erect in bed, wide awake, 
by tlie side of her husband, m the night between 
the forn'th and fifth of Februai-y, distinctly heard a 
voice saying, " Strange things will happen to-day ; 
the earth will quake ! " In great alarm she whis- 
pered the prodigy to her husband, who told her 
that she lied. This silenced her for a time ; but 
when, the next morning, she went into the forest 

1 Lalemant, Relation, 166S, 2. 
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with her hatelict to cut a faggot of wood, the same 
dread ■voice resounded tlirough the solitude, and 
sent her baclt in terror to her hut.' 

These things were as nothing compared with 
the marvel that befell a nun of the hospital, Mother 
Catherine de Saint-Augustin, who died five years 
later, in the odor of sanctity. On the night of the 
fourth of February, 1663, she beheld in the spirit 
four furious demons at the four corners of Quebec, 
shaking it with a violence which plainly showed 
their purpose of reducing it to ruins ; " and this 
they would have done," says the story, " if a per- 
sonage of admirable beauty and ravishing majesty 
\_Ghrist], whom she saw in the midst of them, and 
who, from time to time, gave rein to their fury, had 
not restrained them when they were on the point 
of accompUshing their wicked design," She also 
heard the conversation of these demons, to the 
effect that people were now well frightened, and 
many would be converted ; but this would not last 
long, and tliey, the demons, would have them in 
time. " Let us keep on shaldng," they cried, en- 
couraging each other, " and do our best to upset 
every thing." ^ 

Now, to pass from visions to facts : " At half-past 
five o'clock on the morning of the fifth," writes 
Father Lalemant, " a great roaring sound was 
heai-d at the same time through the whole extent 

1 Lalemsnt, ligation, 1663, 6. 

- Eaguenenu, Vie de Calkerlne de St. Aiifiiisli'ii, ^Av. IV. chap. i. Tlie 
same story is toM by Juohereaa, LaleinanC, and Marie de lTiii;arn:ition, 
to vfliom Cliarlevoix erroneously ascribes the vision, as Joes also the 
Abbe La Tour. 
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of Canada. TiiJs sound, which produced an effect 
as if the houses were on fire, brought everybody 
out of doors ; but instead of seeing smoke and flame, 
they were amaaed to behold the walls shaking, and 
all the stones moving as if they would drop from 
their places. The houses seemed to bend first to 
one side and then to the other. Bells sounded of 
themselves ; beams, joists, and planks cracked ; 
the ground heaved, making the pickets of the 
palisades dance in a way that would have seemed 
incredible had we not seen it in divers places. 

" Everybody was in the streets ; animals ran 
wildly about ; children cried ; men and women, 
seized with fright, knew not where to talte refuge, 
expecting every moment to be buried under the 
ruins of the houses, or swallowed up in some abyss 
opening under their feet. Some, on their knees in 
the snow, cried for mercy, and others passed the 
night in prayer ; for the earthquake continued 
without ceasing, with a motion much like that of 
a sliip at sea, insomuch that sundry persons felt the 
same qualms of stomach which they would feel on 
the water. In the forests tlie commotion was far 
greater. The trees struck one against the other as 
if there were a battle between them ; and you would 
have said that not only their branches, but even 
their trunks started out of their places and leaped 
on each other with such noise and confusion that 
the Indians said that the whole forest was drimk." 
Mary of the Incarnation gives a similar account, 
as does also Frances Juchereau de Saint-Ignace ; 
and these contemporaiy records are sustained to 
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some extent by the evidence of geology.^ A re- 
markable effect was produced on the St. Lawrence, 
which was so charged with mud and clay that for 
many weeks the water was unfit to drink. Con- 
siderable lulls and large tracts of forest slid from 
their places, some into the river, and some into 
adjacent "valleys. A number of men in a boat near 
Tadoussac stared aghast at a large hill covered 
with trees, which sank into the water before their 
eyes ; streams were turned from their courses ; 
water-falls were levelled ; springs were dried up in 
some places, while in otliers new springs appeared. 
Nevertheless, the accounts that have come down to 
us seem a little exaggerated, and sometimes ludi- 
crously so ; as when, for example. Mother Mary of 
the Incarnation tells us of a man who ran all night 
to escape from a fissure in tlie earth which opened 
behind him and chased him as he fled. 

It is perhaps needless to say that " spectres and 
phantoms of fire, bearing torches in their hands," 
took part in the convulsion. " The fiery figure of 
a man vomiting flames " also appeared in the air, 
with many other apparitions too numerous to men- 
tion. It is recorded that three yoimg men were on 
their way through the forest to sell brandy to the 
Indians, when one of them, a little in advance of 
the rest, was met by a hideous spectre which nearly 

1 Professor Sterry Hunt, wlioae intimate knowledge of Canadian 
geologj is well known, tella me that tlie aliorea of the St. Lawienee are to a 
great extent formed of beds of gravel and clay resting on indined strata 
of roek, ao tliat eartli-slidea woiiid be tbe necessary result of any eonvul- 
sioti like that of 1663. lie adds that the evidence tliat sncli sliiles have 
taken plaue on a ^reat scale is ve:y distinct at various points along the 
river, espeeiady at Les Ebonlemeus, on the north shore. 
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killed him with fright. He had scarcely strength 
enough to rejoin his companions, who, seeing his 
terror, began to laugh at him. One of them, how- 
ever, presently came to his senses, and said : " Tliis 
is no laughing matter ; we are going to sell liquor to 
the Indians against the prohibitions of the church, 
and perhaps God means to punish our disobedi- 
ence." On this they ail turned back. That night 
they had scarcely lain down to sleep when the 
earthquake roused them, and they ran out of their 
hut just in time to escape being swallowed up along 
with it.' 

With every allowance, it is clear that tlie con- 
vulsion must have been a severe one, and it is 
remarkable that in all Canada not a life was lost. 
The writers of the day see in tliis a proof that God 
meant to reclahn the guilty and not destroy them. 
At Quebec there was for the time an mtense re- 
vival of religion. The end of the world was thought 
to be at hand, and everybody made ready for the 
last judgment. Repentant throngs beset confes- 
sionals and altars ; enemies were reconciled ; fa^ts, 
prayers, and penances filled the whole season of 
Lent. Yet, as we shall see, the devil could still 
find wheremth to console himself. 

It was midsummer before the shocks wholly 
ceased and the earth resumed her wonted calm. 
An extreme drought was followed by floods of 
rain, and then Nature began her sure work of 

1 Marie de rinearnation, Lellre dii 20 AoHl, 16D8. It appears from 
Morton, Josselyn. and other writers, tlial tlie earthquake extended to New 
England and New Netherlands, producing similar effects on tlie iniagi- 
uaijon of the people. 
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reparation. It was about tliis time that the tliorn 
which had plagued the church was at length 
plucked out. Avaugour was summoned home. 
He took his recall with magnanimity, and on his 
way wrote at Gasp6 a memorial to Colbert, in 
which he commends New France to the attention 
of the king. "The St, Lawrence," he says, "is 
tlie entrance to wliat may be made the greatest 
state in the world;" and, in his purely military 
way, he recounts the means of realizing this 
grand possibihty. Three thousand soldiers should 
be sent .to the colony, to be discharged and turned 
into settlers after three years of service. During 
these three years they may make Quebec an im- 
pregnable fortress, subdue the Iroquois, build a 
strong fort on tiae river where the Dutch have 
a miserable wooden redoubt, called Tort Orange 
^AlbanyJ, and finally open a way by that river to 
the sea. Thus the heretics will be driven out, and 
tlie king wiU be master of America, at a total cost 
of about four hundred thousand francs yearly for 
ten years. He closes his memorial by a short allu- 
sion to the charges against him, and to his forty 
years of faitliful service ; and concludes, speaking 
of the authors of his recall, Laval and the Jesuits : 
" By reason of the respect I owe their cloth, I will 
rest content, monseigneur, with assuring you that 
I have not only served the king with fidelity, but 
also, by the grace of God, with very good success, 
considering the means at my disposal."^ He had, 
in truth, borne himself as a brave and experienced 

1 Avaugour, mmolre, Gasp€, i Aoat, 1608. 
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soldier ; and he soon alter died a soldier's death, 
while defending the fortress of Zrin, in Croatia, 
j the Turks.^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



LAVAL AKD DUMES^^L 

rERONSE DlJlIESNIL, — TlIR Ol.l) COUNCIL. — ALLEGED MURDBJ!. 

The New Council. — Bourdon ami V.lluhay. — SmosG Meas- 
UHES. — Escape of Domessil. — Views of Colbert. 

Though the proposals of Avaugour's memorial 
■were not adopted, it seems to have produced a 
strong impression at court. For this impression 
the minds of the king and his minister had already 
been prepared. Two years before, the inhabitants 
of Canada had sent one of their number, Pierre 
Boucher, to represent their many grievances and 
ask for aid.^ Boucher had had an audience of the 
young king, who listened with interest to his state- 
ments ; and when in the following year he returned 
to Quebec, he was accompanied by an officer named 
Dumout, who had under his command a hundred 
soldiers for the colony, and was commissioned to 
repoi-t its condition and resources.^ The move- 

1 To promote the objects of hie mission, Boucher wrote a little boot, 
Mlstoire Vefiiabh et Naiarelle des iliears ei Prodmioiis da Fays de la Nou- 
vdif France. He (JeiliCRles it to Colbert. 

2 Along journal of Duraont is printed anonymously in the Relotitia 

of leea. 
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mcBt seemed to betoken that the government was 
■wakening at last from its long inaction. 

Meanwhile the Company of New France, feudal 
loi-d of Canada, had also shown signs of returning 
life. Its whole historj had been one of mishap, 
followed by discouragement and apathy; and it is 
difficult to say whether its ownership of Canada 
had been more hurtful to itself or to the colony. 
At the eleventh hour it sent out an agent invested 
with powers of controller-general, intendant, and 
supreme judge, to inquire into the state of its 
affairs. This agent, P^ronne Dumesnil, arrived 
early in the autumn of 1660, and set himself with 
great vigor to liis work. He was an advocate of 
the Parhament of Paris, an active, aggressive, and 
tenacious person, of a temper well fitted to rip up 
an old abuse or probe a delinquency to the bottom. 
His proceedings qiuckly raised a storm at Quebec. 

It may be remembered that, many years before, 
the company had ceded its monopoly of the fur 
trade to the inhabitants of the colony, in considera- 
tion of that annual payment in beaver-skins which 
had been so tai-dily and so rarely made. The direc- 
tion of the trade had at that time been placed in 
the hands of a council composed of the governor, 
the superior of the Jesuits, and several other mem- 
bers. Various changes had since taken place, and 
the trade was now controlled by another council, 
established without the consent of the company,^ 
and composed of the principal persons in the col- 
ony. The members of this council, with certain 

1 Registres da Conaeil da Roy ; Eeponse a la request/: presenile an Ecy, 
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prominent merchants in league with them, en- 
grossed all the trade, so that the inhabitants at 
large profited nothing by the right which tlie com- 
pany had ceded ; ^ and as the councillors controlled 
not only the trade but all the financial affairs of 
Canada, while the remoteness of their scene of 
operations made it difficult to supervise them, they 
were able, with little risk, to pureue their own 
profit, to tlie detriment both of the company and 
the colony. They and their allies formed a petty 
trading oligarchy, as pernicious to the prosperity of 
Canada as the Iroquois war itself. 

The company, always anxious for its heaver- 
skins, made several attempts to control the pro- 
ceedings of the couucillors and call them to account, 
but with little success, tiU the vigorous Dumesnil 
undertook the task, when, to their wrath and con- 
sternation, they and their friends found themselves 
attacked by wholesale accusations of fraud and em- 
bezzlement. That these charges were exaggerated 
there can be little doubt; tliat they were unfounded 
is incredible, in view of the effect they produced. 

The councillors refused to acknowledge Duimes- 
nil's powers as controller, intendant, and judge, and 
decliired his proceedings null. He retorted by 
charging tliem with usurpation. The excitement 
increased, and Dmnesnil's life was threatened. 

He had two sons in the colony. One of tliem, 
P^ronne de Maz^, was secretary to Avaugour, then 
on his way up the St. Lawrence to assume the 

I Arrk dii Coimeil iPEtal,.! .Ways, 1657. Also Papki-s d' Arijensoa, and 
Extrait dei RegUtfes du Conseil d'Etat, 16 Man, 16oQ, 
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government. The other, Peronne des Touches, 
ivas with Ms father at Quebec. Towards the end 
of August this young man was attacked in the 
street in broad daylight, and received a kick which 
proved fatal. He was carried to his father's house, 
where he died on the twenty-ninth. Dumesnil 
charges four persons, all of whom were among 
tliose into whose affairs he had been prying, with 
havmg taken part in the outrage ; but it is very 
imcertain who was the immediate cause of Des 
Touches's death. Dumesnil, himself the supreme 
judicial officer of the colony, made complaint to 
the judge in ordinary of the company; but he says 
that justice was refused, the complaint suppressed 
by authority, his allegations torn in pieces, and the 
whole affair hushed,' 

At the time of the murder, Dumesnil was con- 
fined to his house by illness. An attempt was made 
to rouse the mob against him, by reports tliat he 
had come to the colony for the purpose of laying 
taxes ; but he sent for some of the excited inhab- 
itants, and succeeded in convincing them that he 
was their champion rather than their enemy. Some 
Indiana in the neighborhood were also instigated 
to kill him, and he was forced to conciliate them 
by presents, 

' Dumesnil, 'Mgoioire, Under date August 81 the Joiiniul des Jiisiiitea 
makes this brief and guarded mention of tlie a:Kair : " Le Ills de Mons. 
du Mesnil . . . fut enterr^ le mesme iour, lui d'rn coup de pitf par N." 
Who is meant by N. it is difficult to say. The register of tiie pariBh 
church records the burial as foliows : — 

"L'an 1661. Le 30 Aoust a est^ enterr^ au Cemetiere de Quebec 
Michel peronne dit Sr. des Touches fils de Mr. du McBuil deced^ !e Jour 
precedent a ea Maisou." 
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He soon renewed his attacks, and in liis quality 
of intendant called on the connciilors and their 
allies to render their accounts, and settle the long 
arrears of debt due to the company. They set his 
demands at naught. The war continued month 
after month. It is more than likely that when in 
the spring of 1662 Avangonr dissolved and recon- 
structed the council, his action had reference to 
these disputes ; and it is clear that when iq the 
following August Laval sailed for France, one of 
his objects was to restore the tranquillity which 
Dumesnil's proceedings had disturbed. There was 
great need ; for, what with these proceedings and 
tlie quarrel about brandy, Quebec was a little hell 
of discord, the earthquake not having as yet fright- 
ened it into propriety. 

The bishop's success at court was triumphant. 
Not only did he procure the removal of Avavigour, 
but he was invited to choose a new governor to 
replace him.^ This was not all ; for he succeeded 
in effecting a complete change in the government 
of the colony. The Company of New France was 
called upon to resign its claims ; ^ and, by a royal 
edict of Afril, 1663, all power, legislative, judicial, 
and executive, was vested in a council composed 
of the governor whom Laval had chosen, of Laval 
himself, and of five councillors, an attorney-gen- 
eral, and a secretary, to be chosen by Laval and 
the governor jouitly.^ Bearing with them blank 

' La Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv, V. 

= See the clelilierationa and acts to this end in Edits et OrdonnaMes 
h Camda, I. 30-32. 
Mdit de Ci-^alion da Conseil Sap&umr de Qu^ee. 
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commissions to be filled with the names of the new 
functionaries, Laval and his governor sailed for 
Quebec, where they landed on tlie fifteenth of 
September. With them came one Gaudais-Dupont, 
a royal commissioner instructed to incLuire into the 
state of the colony. 

No sooner had they arrived tlian Laval and 
M^zy, the new governor, proceeded to construct the 
new councQ. M^zy knew nobody in the colony, 
and was, at this time, completely under Laval's 
influence. The nominations, therefore, were vir- 
tually made by the bishop alone, in whose hands, 
and not in those of the governor, the blank com- 
missions had been placed.' Thus for the moment 
he had complete control of the government ; that 
is to say, the church was mistress of the civil 
power. 

Laval formed his council as follows : Jean Bour- 
don for attorney-general ; Rouer de Villeray, Juch- 
ereau de la Pert^, Kuette d'Auteuil, Le Gardeur 
de Tilly, and Matthieu Damours for councillors ; 
and Peuvret de Mesnu for secretary. The royal 
commissioner, Gaudais, also took a prominent place 
at the board.^ This functionary was on the point 
of marrying his niece to a son of Robert Giffard, 

' Comiaission actioi/^ aa Sieur Gaadais. M^moire poar servir d'Tnstruc- 
tlon iin Sieio' Gavdais. A sequel to these instructions, marked lecret, 
sliowa tliat, notwithstantlins Lavsl's extraordinary success in attaining 
liis objects, lie and the Jesuits tvere somewhat distrusted, Gaudaia is 
directed lo make, wiili great discretion and caution, careful inquiry into 
the bisliop's conduct, and with equal secrecy to ascertain why the Jesuits 
had aslted for Avaugour's recall, 

' As substitute for the intendmit, au officer wh,-) liad been appointed 
but who had not arrived. 
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who had a strong interest in suppressing Dumes- 
nil's accusations,^ Dumesnil had laid his statements 
before the commissioner, who quickly rejected 
them, and took part with the accused. 

Of those appointed to the new council, their 
enemy Dumesnil says that they were " incapable 
persons," and their associate Gaudais, in defending 
them against worse charges, declares that they 
were " unlettered, of little experience, and nearly 
all unable to deal with affairs of importance." This 
was, perhaps, unavoidable ; for, except among the 
ecclesiastics, education was then scarcely known in 
Canada. But if Laval may be excused for putting 
incompetent men in office, nothing can excuse 
him for malting men charged with gross public 
offences the prosecutors and judges in their own 
cause ; and his course in doing so gives color to the 
assertion of Dumesnil, that he made up the coun- 
cil expressly to shield the accused and smother 
the accusation.^ 

The two persons under the heaviest charges 
received the two most important appointments : 
Bourdon, attorney-general, and ViUeray, keeper of 

1 Dumesnil here makes one of the few mistakes I liave been able to 
detect in his long memorials. He saye thst the name of the niece of 
Gandfua waa Mane Naa. It was, in fact, MickelU-Tlierese Nun, wlio mar- 
ried Joseph, Bon of Hobert Giflhrd, on the 2-2H of October, 1668. Dumes- 
nil had forgotten tlie bride's first name. The elder Giffitvd was surety for 
Repentigny, whom Dumesnil charged with liabilities to the company, 
amounting to 644,700 livres. Giffiird was also father-in-law of Judiereau 
de la Ferte, one of the accuseil. 

2 Dumesnil goes further than this, for he plainly Intimates (hat the 
removing from power of the company, to whom the accnsed were respon- 
Blble, and the pkwng in power of a council formed of the accused them- 
selves, was a device contrived from Ihe first by Laval and the Jesuits, to 

' got then- friends out of trouble. 
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the seals. La !Fert4 was also one of the accused.' 
Of A''illeray, the governor Argenson had written 
in 1659 : " Some of his qualities are good enough, 
but confidence cannot be placed in him, on account 
of his instjibility." ' In the same year, he had 
been ordered to France, " to purge himself of sun- 
dry crimes wherewith he stands charged."^ He 
was not yet free of suspicion, having returned to 
Canada under an order to make up and render his 
accounts, which he had not yet done. / DumesnU 
says that he first came to tlie colony in 1651, as 
valet of the governor Lauson, who had taken him 
from the jail at Rochelle, where he was imprisoned 
for a debt of seventy-one francs, •' as appears by 
the record of the jail of date July eleventh in that 
year." From this modest beginning he became in 
time the richest man in Canada.* He was strong in 
orthodoxy, and an ardent supporter of the bishop 
and the Jesuits, He is alternately praised and 
blamed, according to the partisan leanings of the 
writer. 

1 Bourdon is charged with not having accounted for an immense 
quantity of beaver-skins which had passed through his liands during 
twelve years or more, and wliich are valued at more than 300,000 livres. 
Other charges are made against him in connection with large sums bor- 
rowed in Lauson's time on account of tlie colony. In a memorial ad- 
dressed to the king in council, Dumesnil saye that, in 1662, Bonrdon, 
according to his own accounts, had in his hands 37,616 livres belonging 
\o the company, wliich he stiil retained. 

Vilieray'a iisbllitiea aroee out of the unsettled actoonls of hia fnther- 
in-kw, Cliarles Sevestre, and are set down at more than 600,01)0 iivrea- 
La i'erttf's are of a smaller amount. Others of the council were indi- 
rectly involved in the charges. 

a Letlred'Argmson, 20 Nov., 1669. 

' Edit da Ron, 13 Mai, 1659, 

* LeOre de Colbert a Froatenac, 17 Mai, 1674. 
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Bourdon, though of humble origin, was, perhaps, 
the most intelligent man in the council. He was 
chiefly known as an engineer, but he had also been 
a baker, a painter, a syndic of the inhabitants, 
chief gunner at the fort, and collector of customs 
for the company. Whether guilty of embezzle- 
ment or not, he was a zealous devotee, and woi_ild 
probably have died for his creed. Like Villeray, 
he was one of Laval's stanchest supporters, while 
the rest of the council were also sound in doctrine 
and sure in allegiance. 

In virtue of their new dignity, the accused now 
clauned exemption from accountability; but this 
was not all. The abandonment of Canada by the 
company, in leaving Dumesnil without support, 
and depriving him of official character, had made 
his charges far less dangerous. Nevertheless, it 
was thought best to siippress them altogether, and 
the first act of the new government was to this 
end. 

On the twentieth of September, the second day 
aiter the establishment of the council. Bourdon, 
in his character of attorney-general, rose and de- 
manded that the papers of Jean P^romie Dumesnil 
should be seized and sequestered. The council con- 
sented, and, to complete the scandal, Vilieray was 
commissioned to make the seizure in the presence 
of Bourdon. To color the proceeding, it was alleged 
that Dumesnil had obtained certain papers unlaw- 
fully from the greffe or record office. " As he was 
thought," says Gaudais, " to be a violent man," 
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Bourdon anrl Villeray took with them ten soldiers, 
well armed, together with a locksmith and the 
secretary of the council. Thus prepared for every 
contingency, they set out on their errand, and 
appeared suddenly at Dumesnil's house between 
seven and eight o'clock in the evening. " The 
aforesaid Sieur Dumesnil," further says Gaudais, 
" did not refute the opinion entertained of his 
violence ; for he made a great noise, sliouted rob- 
hers ! and tried to rouse the neighborhood, out- 
rageously abusing the aforesaid Sieur de Villeray 
and tlie attorney-general, in great contempt of the 
authority of the council, which he even refused to 
recognize." 

They tried to silence him by threats, but with- 
out effect ; upon which they seized him and held 
hitn fast in a chair; "me," writes the wrathful 
Dumesnil, "who had lately been their judge." 
Tlie soldiers stood over him and stepped his mouth 
while the others broke open and ransacked his 
cabinet, drawers, and chest, from which they took 
all his papers, refusing to give him an inventory, or 
to permit any mtness to enter the house. Some of 
these papers were private ; among the rest -were, he 
says, the charges and specifications, nearly finished, 
for the trial of Bourdon and Villeray, together with 
the proofs of their " peculations, extortions, and 
malversations." The papers were enclosed under 
seal, and deposited in a neighboring house, whence 
they were afterwards removed to the council- 
chamber, and Dumesnil never saw them again. It 
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may well be believed that this, the inaugural act 
of the new council, was not allowed to appear on 
its records.^ 

On the twenty-first, Villeray made a formal re- 
port of the seizure to his colleagues ; upon which, 
" by reason of the insults, violences, and irrever- 
ences therein set forth against the aforesaid Sieur 
de Villeray, commissioner, as also against the 
authority of the council," it was ordered that the 
offending Dumesnil should be put under arrest j 
but Gaudais, as he declares, prevented the order 
from being carried into effect. 

Dumesnil, who says that during the scene at Ms 
house he had expected to be murdered like his 
son, now, though unsupported and alone, returned 
to the attack, demanded his papers, and was so 
loud in threats of complaint to the king that the 
council were seriously alarmed. They again decreed 
his arrest and imprisonment ; but resolved to keep 
the decree secret till the morning of the day when 
the last of the returning ships was to sail for France. 
In this ship Dumesnil had taken his passage, and 
they proposed to arrest him unexpectedly on the 
point of embarkation, that he might have no time 
to prepare and despatch a memorial to the court. 
Thus a fuU year must elapse before his complamts 
could reach the minister, and seven or eight months 
more before a reply could be returned to Canada. 
During this long delay the affair would have time 
to cool. Dumesnil received a secret warning of 

1 Tlio above ia drawn from the two memorials of Gaudais and of 
Dumosnil. They do not cotitrndiot eac;li otlier as to (he eEseniJal facta. 
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tHa plan, and accordingly went on board another 
vessel, which was to sail immediately. The council 
caused the six cannon of the battery in the Lower 
Town to be pointed at her, and threatened to sink 
her if she left the harbor; but she disregarded 
them, and proceeded on her way. 

On reaching France, Dumesnil contrived to draw 
the attention of the minister Colbert to Ins accusa- 
tions, and to the treatment they had brought upon 
him. On this Colbert demanded of Gaudais, who 
had also retm-ned in one of the autumn ships, why 
he had not reported these matters to liim. Gaudais 
made a lame attempt to explain his silence, gave 
his statement of the seizure of the papers, answered 
in vague terms some of Dmnesnil's charges against 
the Canadian financiers, and said that he had 
nothing to do with the rest. In the following 
spring Colbert wrote as follows to his relative 
Terron, intendant of marine : — 

" I do not know what report M. Gaudais has 
made to you, but family interests and the connec- 
tions which he has at Quebec should cause him 
to be a little distrusted. On his arrival in that 
country, having constituted himself chief of the 
council, he despoiled an agent of the Company of 
Canada of aU his papers, in a manner very violent 
and extraordinary, and this proceeding leaves no 
doubt whatever that these paj^ers contained matters 
the laiowledge of which it was wished absolutely 
to suppress. I think it will be very proper that 
you should be informed of the statements made by 
this agent, in order that, through hmi, an exact 
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knowledge may be acquired oi; every thing that has 
taken place in the management of affairs."* 

Whether Terron piu-saed the inquiry does not 
appear. Meanwhile new quarrels had arisen at 
Quebec, and the questions of the past were obscured 
in the dust of fresh commotions. Nothing is more 
noticeable in the whole history of Canada, after it 
came imder the direct control of the Crown, than 
the helpless manner in which this absolute govern- 
ment was forced to overlook and ignore the dis- 
obedience and rascahty of its functionaries in this 
distant transatlantic dependency. 

As regards Dumesnil's charges, the truth seems 
to be, that the financial managers of the colony, 
being ignorant and unpractised, had kept imper- 
fect and confused accounts, which they themselves 
could not always unravel; and that some, if not all 
of them, had made ilhcit profits under cover of this 
confusion. That their stealings approached the 
enormous sum at which Dmnesnil places them is not 
to he beheved. But, even on the grossly improbable 
assumption of their entire innocence, there can be 
no apology for the means, subversive of all justice, 
by which Laval enabled his partisans and support- 
ers to extricate themselves from embarrassment. 



Iletlfde Co/beit a Teno: BocUlk 8 Ai , 16o4 U a spoilt un 
agent de la Compa^nie de Canarti de toua ses papiers d une muniue 
fon violente et ei-t aorrlinaiie et ce pioLed^ nc Lusse point ii douter 
que da IS ces papiera li n y eflt des Uioses dont on a voulu absolument 






Colbeit Hoems to liave reteived a 



ag^e ated iiiiprebaion of the part borne by Gaudais m the & 
the rapers 
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Note. — Dumesnil's principal memorial, preserved i 
chives of the Marine and Colonies, ia entitled M^moire ci 
Affaires da Canada, qui montre et Jait voir que sous pretexts de la 
Gliire de Dieu, d' Instruction des Sauvages, de aervir le Roy et de 
fairs la nouvelle Colonie, il a /(£" pris et diverti trois millions de Kures 
ou environ. It forms in the copy before me thirty-eight pages of 
manuscript, and bears no address ; but seems meant for Colbert, 
or the council of state. There is a second memorial, which is 
little else than an abridgment of the first. A third, beai'ing the 
address Ati Hoy et h nos Seigaetirs du Conseit {d'JBtnl), and signed 
Pkronne Dumesml, ia a petition for the payment of 10,132 livrea 
due to him by the company for his services in Canada, " ou il a 
perdu son fils assassin^ par lea eomptablea dn dit pays, qui n'ont 
voulu rendre compte au dit snppliant, Intendant, et out pill6 sa 
maison, ses meuhlea etpapiera le 20 du mois de Septemhre dernier, 
dont U y a acte." 

GaudaJs, in compliance with the demands of Colbert, gives his 
statement in a long memoriaJ, Le Sieui- Gaudais Dupont a Mon- 
seigneur de Calberi, 1004. 

Dumesnil, in bis principal memorial, ^ves a list of the alleged 
defaulters, with the special charges against each, and the amounts 
for which he reckons them hable. The accusations cover a period 
of ten or twelve years, and sometimes more. Some of them are 
curiously saggestive of more recent "rings." Thus Jean Gloria 
makes a charge of thirty-one hundred livres (francs) for fireworks 
to celebrate the king's marriage, when the actual cost ia said to 
have been about forty livres. Others ai'e alleged to have embezzled 
the funds of the company, under cover of pretended payments to 
imaginary creditors ; and Argenson himself is s^d to have eked out 
his miserable salary by drawing ou the company for the pay of 
soldiers who did not exist. 

The records of the Council preserve a guarded silence about this 
afEwr. I find, however, under date 20 Sept., 1663, " Pouvoir & M. 
de Villeray de faire recherche dans la maison d'un nomme du Mes- 
nil des papiers appartenants an Conseil ooneernant Sa Majesty ; " 
and under date 18 March, 1604, " Ordre pour I'onverture du coffii'e 
contenaut lea papiere de Dumesnil," and also an " Ordre pour 
mettre I'tuventaii-e des hiena du Sr. Dumesnil entre les mains du 
Sr. Fillion." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

1G57-J665. 

LAVAL AND MfeZY. 

Tkg Bishop's Choice. — A Military Zealot, — Hopefol Bbgi». 
NiNGs.— Signs of Stoksi, — The Quahkel. — Distress of Mezt. — 
He liEFUBBs TO YiBLD. — His Dbjeat and Death. 

We have seen that Laval, when at court, had 
been mvited to choose a governor to his Hking. 
He soon made Ms selection. There was a pious 
officer, Saffray de M^zy, major of the town and 
citadel of Caen, whom he had well known during 
his long stay with Berniferes at the Hermitage. 
M^zy was the principal member of the company of 
devotees formed at Caen under the influence of 
Bernieres and his disciples. In his youth he had 
been headstrong and dissolute. "Worse still, he had 
been, it is said, a Huguenot ; but both in life and 
doctrine his conversion had been complete, and tlie 
fer■^'id mysticism of Berni&res acting on his vehe- 
ment nature had transformed him into a red-hot 
zealot. Towards the hermits and their chief he 
showed a docility in strange contrast with his past 
history, and followed their inspirations with an 
ardor which sometimes overleaped its mark. 
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Thus a Jacobin monk, a doctor of divinity, once 
came to preach at the church of St. Paul at Caen ; 
on which, according to their custom, the brother- 
hood of the Hermitage sent two persons to make 
report concerning his orthodosy. M^zy and an- 
other mihtary zealot, "who," says the narrator, 
" hardly know how to read, and assuredly do not 
know their catechism," were deputed to hear his 
first sermon ; wherein this Jacobin, having spoken 
of tlie necessity of the grace of Jesus Christ in 
order to tlie doing of good deeds, these two wise- 
acres tliought that he was preacliing Jansenism ; 
and thereupon, after the sermon, the Sieur de 
M^zy went to the proctor of tlie ecclesiastical court 
and denounced him."^ 

His zeal, though but moderately tempered with 
knowledge, sometimes proved more useful than on 
this occasion. The Jacobin convent at Caen was 
divided against itself. Some of the monks had 
embraced the doctrines taught by Bernieres, while 
the rest held dogmas which he declared to be con- 
trary to those of the Jesuits, and therefore hetero- 
dox. A prior was to be elected, and, with the 
help of Bernieres, his partisans gained the victory, 
choosing one Father Louis, through whom the Her- 
mitage gained a complete control in the convent. 
But tlie adverse party presently resisted, and com- 
plained to the provincial of their order, who came 
to Caen to close the dispute by deposing Father 
Louis. Hearing of his approach, Bemiferes asked 

I Nicole, Mfmoire pour /aire cwiiwistre I'espHt ei la condiiile de la Com- 
pagnie appell€e t'Heraiilage. 
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aid from his military disciple, and De M6zy sent 
him a squad of soldiers, who guarded the convent 
doors and barred out the prOYincial.^ 

Among the merits of Mezy, his humility and 
charity were especially admired ; and the people of 
Caen had more than once seen the town major 
staggering across the street with a beggar mounted 
on his back, whom he was bearing dry-shod through 
the mud in the exercise of tliose virtues.^ In this 
he imitated his master Bemi&res, of whom similar 
acts are recorded.* However dramatic in manifes- 
tation, his devotion was not only sincere but in- 
tense. Laval imagined that he knew liim well. 
Above all others, M6zy was the man of his choice ; 
and so eagerly did he plead for him, that the king 
himself paid certain debts which the pious major 
had contracted, and thus left him free to sail- for 
Canada. 

His deportment on the voyage wa« edifying, and 
the first days of his accession were passed in har- 
mony. He permitted Laval to form the new 
council, and supplied tlie soldiers for the seizure of 
Dumesnil's papers. A question arose concerning 
Montreal, a subject on which the governors and 
the bishop rarely differed in opinion. The present 
instance was no exception to the rule. M^zy re- 
moved Maisonneuve, the local governor, and. imme- 
diately replaced him ; the effect beingj that whereas 



'' Jiicliereau, Eislolre de I'Hdlel-Dieu, K!». 
' See tlie laudatory nodes of Bernieres de Loiivi 
j^i-aphie Uiiicersette. 
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lie had before derived his authority from the seign- 
iors of the island, he now derived it from the 
governor-general. It was a movement in the in- 
terest of centralized power, and as such was cor- 
dially approved by Laval. 

The first indication to the bishop and the Jesuits 
that the new governor was not likely to prove in 
their hands as clay in the hands of the potter, is 
said to have been given on occasion of an inter- 
view with an embassy of Iroquois chiefs, to whom 
Mezy, aware of their duplicity, spoke with a deci- 
sion and haughtiness that awed the savages and 
astonished the ecclesiastics. 

He seems to have been one of those natures that 
run with an engrossing vehemence along any chan- 
nel Into which they may have been turned. At 
the Hermitage he was aU devotee ; hut climate and 
conditions had changed, and he or Ms symptoms 
changed with them. He found himself raised sud- 
denly to a post of command, or one which was 
meant to be such. The to^vn major of Caen was 
set to riile over a region far larger tlian France. 
The royal authority was trusted to his keeping, and 
his honor and duty forbade him to break the trust. 
But when he found that those who had procured 
for him his new dignities had done so that he 
might be an instrument of their will, his ancient 
pride started again into life, and his headstrong 
temper broke out like along-smothered fire. Laval 
stood aghast at the transformation. His lamb had 
turned wolf. 

What especially stirred the governor's dudgeon 
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was tlie conduct of Bourdon, Villeray, and Au- 
teuil, those faithful alHes whom Laval had placed on 
the council, and who, as Mezy soon found, were 
wholly in the bishop's interest. On the IStli of 
February he sent his friend Angoville, major of 
the fort, to Laval, with a written declaration to the 
effect that he had ordered them to absent them- 
selves from the council, because, having been 
appointed " on the persuasion of the aforesaid 
Bishop of Petriea, who knew them to be wholly his 
creatures, they wish to make themselves masters in 
the aforesaid councU, and have acted in divers ways^ 
agauist the interests of the Idng and the iDublic for 
the promotion of pei^onal and private ends, and 
have formed and fomented cabals, contrary to their 
duty and their oath of fidelity to his aforesaid 
Majesty."' He further declares that advantage 
had been taken of the facility of his disposition and 
his ignorance of the country to surprise him into 
assenting to their nomination ; and he asks the 
bishop to acquiesce in their expulsion, and join him 
in calling an assembly of the people to choose others 
in their place. Laval refused ; on which Mezy 
caused his declaration to be placarded about Quebec 
and proclaimed by sound of drum. 

The proposal of a public election, contrary as it 
was to tbe spirit of the government, opposed to the 
edict estabUshing the councU, and utterly odious to 
the young autocrat who ruled over France, gave 

I Oi-dre de if. de 5/% de /aire sommation & VEvique de Pelr^, 13 Feu,, 
1664, Notijicalioa da dll Ordre, meme dale. [Eegistre au Consea 
Sup^ieur.) 
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Laval a great advantage. " I reply," he wrote, 
" to the request ■wliich Monsieur the Governor 
makes me to consent to the interdiction of the 
persons named in hia declaration, and proceed to 
the choice of other councillors or officers by an 
assembly of the people, that neither my conscience 
nor my honor, nor the respect and obedience which 
I owe to the mil and commands of the king, nor 
my fidelity and affection to his service, will by any 
means permit me to do so."^ 

Mezy was deaKng with an adversary armed with 
redoubtable weapons. It was intimated to him that 
the sacraments would be refused, and the churches 
closed against him. This threw him into an agony 
of doubt and perturbation ; for tlie emotional relig- 
ion which had become a part of his nature, though 
overborne by gusts of passionate irritation, was still 
full of life mthin him. Tossing between the old 
feeling and the new, he took a course which reveals 
the trouble and confusion of his mind. He threw 
himself for counsel and comfort on the Jesuits, 
though he knew them to be one with Laval against 
liira, and though, imder cover of denouncing sin in 
general, they had lashed him sharply in their ser- 
mons. There is something pathetic in the appeal 
he makes them. For the glory of God and the 
service of the Iting, he had come, he says, on 
Laval's sohcitation, to seek salvation in Canada ; 
and being under obligation to the bishop, who had 
recommended him to the king, he felt bound to 
show proofs of his gratitude on every occasion. 

' lUpo»se (fe I'Eueque de PelT^, 16 Feo., 1664. 
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Yet neither gratitude to a benefactor nor the 
respect due to his character and person should be 
permitted to interfere with duty to the king, " since 
neither conscience nor honor permit us to neglect 
the requirements of our office and betray the in- 
terests of his Majesty, after receiving orders from 
his lips, and making oath of fidelity between his 
hands." He proceeds to say that, having discov- 
ered practices of which he felt obliged to prevent 
the continuance, he had made a declat-ation expel- 
Img the offenders from office ; tliat the bishop and 
all the ecclesiastics had taken this declaration as an 
offence ; that, regardless of the king's service, they 
had denounced him as a calumniator, an unjust 
judge, without gratitude, and perverted m con- 
science ; and that one of the chief among them had 
come to warn him that the sacraments would be 
refused and the churches closed against him. 
"This," writes the unhappy governor, "has agi- 
tated our soul with scruples ; and we have none 
from whom to seek light save those who are our 
declared opponents, pronomicing judgment on us 
without knowledge of cause. Yet as our salvation 
and the duty we owe the king are the things most 
important to us on earth, and as we hold them to 
be inseparable the one from the other; and as 
nothing is so certain as death, and nothing so un- 
certain as the hour thereof ; and as there is no time 
to mform his Majesty of what is passing and to 
receive his commands ; and as our soul, though 
conscious of innocence, is always in fear, — we feel 
obliged, despite their opposition, to have recourse 
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to the reverend father casuists of the House of 
Jesus, to tell us in conscience what we can do for 
the fulfilment of our duty at once to God and to 
the king."^ 

The Jesuits gave him little comfort, Lalemant, 
their superior, replied by advising him to foEow 
the directions of his confessor, a Jesuit, so far as 
the question concerned spiritual matters, adding 
that in temporal matters he had no advice to give,^ 
The distinction was illusory. The quarrel turned 
wholly on temporal matters, but it was a quarrel 
with a bishop. To separate in such a case the 
spiritual obligation from the temporal was beyond 
the skill of Mezy, nor would the confessor have 
helped him. 

Perplexed and troubled as he was, he would 
not reinstate Bourdon and the two coimciUors. 
The people began to clamor at the interruption 
of justice, for which they blamed Laval, whom a 
recent imposition of tithes had made unpopular. 
Mezy thereupon issued a proclamation, in which, 
after mentioning his opponents as the most subtle 
and artful persons in Canada, he declares that, in 
consequence of petitions sent him from Quebec 
and the neighboring settlements, he had called the 
people to the council chamber, and by their advice 
had appointed the Sieur de Chartier as attorney- 
general in place of Bourdon.^ 

Bourdon replied by a violent appeal from the 

1 M&ij mix PP. Jdaailes, Fail aa Chateau de Quebec ce dernier jour 
rfe Feiirier. 1664. 

s Lettre da P. H. LcUemant it Mr. te Gouveritear. 
1 Dedaratlm da SUvr de M&y, 10 Mats, 1GG4. 
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governor to the remaining members of the council,^ 
on which Mezy declared him excluded from all 
public functions whatever, till the king's pleasure 
should be known.^ Thus church and state still 
frowned on each other, and new disputes soon arose 
to widen tlie breach between them. On the first 
establishment of tlie council, an order had been 
passed for the election of a mayor and two alder- 
men (Scheoins) for Quebec, which it was proposed 
to erect into a city, though it had only seventy 
houses and less than a thousand inhabitants. Ee- 
pentigny was chosen mayor, and Madry and Char- 
ron aldermen ; but the choice was not agreeable to 
the bishop, and tlie three functionaries declined to 
act, influence having probably been brought to bear 
on them to that end. The councU now resolved 
that a mayor was needless, and the people were 
permitted to choose a syndic in his stead. These 
municipal elections were always so controlled hy 
the autho'rities that the element of liberty which 
they seemed to represent was little but a mockery. 
On the present occasion, after an unaccountable 
delay of ten months, twenty-two persons cast their 
votes in presence of the coimcil, and the choice 
fell on ChaiTon, The real question was whether 
the new syndic should belong to the governor or 
to the bishop. Charron leaned to the governor's 
party. The ecclesiastics, insisted that the people 
were dissatisfied, and a new election was ordered, 
but the voters did not come. The governor now 
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sent messages to Buch of the inhabitants a? he knew 
to be in Ms interest, who gathered in the council 
chamber, voted under liis eye, and again chose a 
syndic agreeable to him, Laval's party protested 
in vain.^ 

The councillors held office for a year, and the 
year had now expired. The governor and the 
bishop, it win be remembered, had a joint power 
of appointment ; but agreement between them was 
impossible. Laval was for replacing his partisans. 
Bourdon, Villeray, Auteuil, and La Ferte. Mezy 
refused ; and on the eighteenth of September he 
reconstructed the council by his sole autliority, 
retaining of the old councillors only Amours and 
TiUy, and replacing the rest by Denis, La Tesserie, 
and Pcronne de Maz^, the surviving son of Dumes- 
nil. Again Laval protested; but M^zy proclaimed 
his choice by sound of drum, and caused placards 
to be posted, full, according to Father Lalemant, of 
abuse against the bishop. On this he was excluded 
from confession and absolution. He complained 
loudly ; " but our reply was," says the father, 
"that God knew every thing," ^ 

This unanswerable but somewhat irrelevant re- 
sponse failed to satisfy him, and it was possibly on 
this occasion that an incident occurred which is re- 
counted by the bishop's eulogist. La Tour. He says 
that M6zy, with some imknown design, appeared 
before the church at the head of a band of soldiers, 
while Laval was saying mass. The service over, the 
bishop presented himself at the door, on which, to 

I Eegislre da CoiiaeU Sii.p€rkur. 2 Journal ddS Muiles, Oct., 166*. 
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the governor's confusion, all the solcliei'S respect- 
fully saluted liim.^ The story may have some 
foimclatioUj but it is not supported by contemporary 
evidence. 

On the Sunday after Mezy's coup d'etat, the 
pulpits resounded with denunciations. The people 
listened, doubtless, ■with becoming respect j but 
their sympathies were with the governor ; and he, 
on his part, had made appeals to them at more 
than one crisis of the quarrel. He now fell into 
another indiscretion. He banished Bourdon and 
Villeray, and ordered them home to France. 

They carried with them the instruments of their 
revenge, the accusations of Laval and the Jesuits 
against the author of their woes. Of these accusa- 
tions one alone would have sufficed, Mezy had 
appealed to the people. It is true that he did so 
from no love of popular liberty, but simply to make 
head against an opponent ; yet the act alone was 
enough, and he received a peremptory recall. 
Again Laval had triumphed. He had made one 
governor and unmade two, if not three. The 
modest Levite, as one of his biographers calls him 
in his earlier days, had become the foremost power 
in Canada. 

Laval had a threefold strength at court ; his 
high birth, his reputed sanctity, and the support 
of the Jesuits. This was not all, for the perma- 
nency of his position in the colony gave him another 
advantage. The governors were named for three 

' La Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv. VII. It is chaiitabiG to uaeribe tliia 
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years, and conld be recalled at any time ; but the 
vicar apostolic owed his appointment to the Pope, 
and the Pope alone could revoke it. Thus he was 
beyond reach of the royal autliority, and the coiu't 
was in a certain sense obliged to conciliate him, 
As for Mezy, a man of no rank or influence, he 
could expect no mercy. Yet, though irritable and 
violent, he seems to have tried conscifentiously to 
reconcile conflicting duties, or wloat he regarded as 
such. The governors and intendants, his succes- 
sors, received, during many years, secret instruc- 
tions from the court to watch Laval, and cautiously 
prevent him from assiiming powers wliich did not 
belong to him. It is likely tliat similar instruc- 
tions had been given to Mezy/ and that the attempt 
to fulfil them liad aided to embroil him with one 
who was probably the last man on earth with whom 
he would wilMngly have quarrelled. 

An inquiry was ordered into his conduct; but a 
voice more potent tlian the voice of the king Iiad 
called him to another tribunal. A disease, the 
result perliaps of mental agitation, seized upon 
him and soon brought him to extremity. As he 
lay gasping between life and death, fear and horror 
took possession of his soul. Hell yawned before 
his fevered vision, peopled with phantoms which 
long and lonely meditations, after the discipHne of 
Loyola, made real and palpable to his thought. 
He smelt the fumes of infernal brimstone, and 

' Tlie royal coram iesioner, Gandals, who tame to CaiiHda with Mezy, 
had, at before mentioned, orders to inquire wiili great seorecj into the 
conduct of Laval. The inteiidant, Talon, who followed imniediatcly 
after, had aimilat iDStriictione. 
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heard the howlings of the damned. He saw the 
frown of the angry Judge, and the fiery swords of 
avenging angels, hurling wretches like himself, 
writhing -in anguish and despair, into the gulf of 
unutterable woe. He listened to the ghostly coun- 
sellors who besieged his bed, bowed his head in' 
penitence, made his peace with tlie church, asked 
pardon of Laval, confessed to him, and received 
absolution at his hands ; and his late adversaries, 
now benign and bland, sootlied him with promises 
of pardon, and hopes of eternal bliss. 

Before he died, he wrote to the Marquis de Tracy, 
newly appointed viceroy, a letter which indicates 
that even in his penitence he could not feel hnnself 
wholly in the wrong,^ He also left a will in which 
the pathetic and the quaint are curiously mingled. 
After praying his patron. Saint Augustine, with 
Saint John, Saint Peter, and all the other saints, to 
intercede for the pardon of his sins, he directs tliat 
his body shall be buried in the cemetery of the 
poor at the hospital, as being unworthy of more 
honored sepulture. He then makes various lega- 
cies of piety and charity. Other bequests follow, 
one of which is to his friend Major Angoville, to 
whom he leaves two hundred francs, his coat of 
English cloth, his camlet mantle, a pair of new 
shoes, eight shirts with sleeve buttons, his sword 
and belt, and a new blanket for the major's servant. 
Fehx Aubert is to have fifty francs, with a gray 
jacket, a small coat of gray serge, " which," says 
the testator, "has been worn for a while," and a 

1 Lelti-e de M&:jj au Marquis de Tracy, 26 Avril, 1665. 
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pair of long white stockings. And in a codicil ho 
farther leaves to Angoville his hest black coat, m 
order that he may wear mourning for him.-' 

His earthly troubles closed on the night of the 
eixtli of May. He went to his rest among the 
paupers ; and tlie priests, serenely trimnphant, sang 
requiems over his grave. 

Note. —Mizj sent home charges against the hishop and the 
Jesuits which seem to have existed in Charlevois's time, but for 
■wMoh, as well as ior those made by Laval, I have sought ui vain. 

The substance of these mutual accusations is given tluis by tlie 
miniflter Colbert, in a memorial addressed to the Marqub de Tracy, 
in IG60 L " Lea Jesuites I'accuseat d'avarioe et de violences ; et lui 
qu'ils voulaient entreprendre sur I'autorite qui lui a et^ commise 
par le Roy, en aorte que a'aycint que de leura creatures daws le 
Conseil Souverain, toutes les resolutions a'y preuaent aelon leurs 



The papers cited are drawn partly iront the Regisires du Cotiseii 
Supirieur, still preserved at Quebec, and partly from, the Archives 
of the Marine and Coloniea. Laval's admirer, the abb^ La Tour, 
in his eagerness to justify the bishop, says that the quarrel arose 
frotu a dispute about precedence betweea M^zy and the inteudant, 
and from tlie ill-humor of the governor because the intendant 
shared the profits of his office. The truth is, that there was no 
inteudant in Canada dui-ing the term of Mezy's government. One 
Eobert had been appointed to the oJBee, hut he never came to the 
colony. The commissioner Gandais, during the two or three months 
of his stay at Quebec, took the iutendant's place at the council- 
boai-d; but harmony between Laval and Mezywas unbroken till 
after hia departure. Other writers say that the dispute arose from 
the old question about brandy. Towards the end of the quarrel 
there was some disorder from this source, but even then the brandy 
question was subordinate to other subjects of strife. 

1 Teskmmt du SImr de M&ij. This will, as well as tlie Icttev, is eii- 
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CHAPTER IX. 



LAVAL AND THU SICMINARY. 



That memorable journey of Laval to court, 
which caused the dissolution of the Company of 
New France, the estabhsliment of the Supreme 
Council, the recall of Avaugour, and the appoint- 
ment of M^zy, had yet other objects and other 
results. Laval, vicar apostolic and titular bishop 
of Petrfea, wished to become in title, as in fact, 
bishop of Quebec, Thus he would gain an in- 
crease of dignity and authority, necessary, as he 
thought, in Ms conflicts witli tlie civil power ; " for," 
he wrote to the cardinals of the Propaganda, " I 
have learned from long experience how little secu- 
rity my character of vicar apostolic gives me against 
those charged with political affairs; I mean, the 
officers of the Crown, perpetual rivals and con- 
temners of the authority of the church."' 

1 For a long estraet from this letter, copied from the original in the 
aroliives of tlie Propaganda at Koine, eee FaiUon, Coloiiie Prongaiae, 
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This reason was for the Pope and the cardinals. 
It nmy well be believed that he held a different 
language to the king. To him he urged that the 
bishopric was needed to enforce order, suppress 
sin, and crush heresy. Both Louis XIV. and the 
queen mother favored Ms wishes ; ' but difficulties 
arose and interminable disputes ensued on the 
question, whether tlie proposed bishopric should 
depend immediately on the Pope or on tlie Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. It was a revival of the old quar- 
rel of GaUican and ultramontane. Laval, weary of 
hope deferred, at length declared that he would 
leave the colony if he could not be its bishop in 
title; and in 1674, after eleven years of delay, the 
king yielded to the Pope's demands, and the vicar 
apostolic became first bishop of Quebec. 

If Laval had to wait for his mitre, he found no 
delay and no difficulty in attaining another object 
no less dear to him. He wished to provide priests 
for Canada, drawn from the Canadian population, 
fed with sound and wholesome doctrine, reared 
under his eye, and moulded by his liand. To tliis 
end he proposed to estabhsh a seminary at Quebec. 
The plan found favor with the pious king, and a 
decree signed by his hand sanctioned and confirmed 
it. The new seminary was to be a corporation of 
priests under a superior chosen by the bishop; 
and, besides its functions of instruction, it was vested 
with distinct and extraordinary powers. Laval, 



1 Antie d'AutricU 'a Laval, 23 Avril, 1662; Loim XIV. oh 
Job., 166i; Loiiis XIV. au Due de Cr^u^, Anibasaodeur a . 
June, 1664. 
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an organizer and a disciplinarian by nature and 
training, would fain subject the priests of hia 
diocese to a control as complete as that of monks 
in a convent. In France, the cure or parish priest 
was, with rare exceptions, a fixtxn-e in his parish, 
whence he could be removed only for grave reasons, 
and through jjrescribed forms of procedure. Hence 
he was to a certain degree independent of the 
bishop. Laval, on the contrary, demanded that 
the Canadian cure should be removable at his will, 
and thus placed in the position of a missionary, 
to come and go at the order of his superior. In 
fact, the Canadian parislies were for a long time so 
widely scattered, so feeble in population, and so 
miserably poor, that, besides the disciplinary advan- 
tages of this plan, its adoption was at first almost 
a matter of necessity. It added greatly to the 
power of the church ; and, as the colony increased, 
the king and the minister conceived an increasing 
distrust of it. Instructions for the "fixation" of 
the cur^s were repeatedly sent to the colony, and 
the bishop, while professing to obey, repeatedly 
evaded them. Various fluctuations and changes 
took place ; but Laval had built on strong founda- 
tions, and at tins day the system of removable 
cur^s prevails in most of the Canadian parishes. ^ 
Thus he formed his clergy into a family mth 

' On the eBtablishmpiit of ibe seminary. Maadeaient ile I'/ic^ie de 
Pdr^e, pour I'Elablissemeiit du SAnmaire de Quebec; Approlmlioa da Roi/ 
{Edits et Ordomances, I. 33, 35); Lk Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv. VI.; 
Esqniase de la Vie de Laval, Appendix. Various papers beftriiig on tbe 
subject are printed in the Canadian Abeilte, from originals in tlie aruldves 
of Uie seminary. 

11 
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himself at its head. His seminary, the motlier who 
had reared them, was further charged to maintain 
them, nurse them m sickness, and support them in 
old age. Under her maternal roof the tired priest 
found repose among his brethren ; and thither 
every year he repahed from the charge of his 
flock in the wilderness, to freshen his devotion 
and animate his zeal by a season of meditation 
and prayer. 

The difficult task remained to provide the neces- 
sary funds. Laval imposed a tithe of one-tliirteeuth 
on all products of the soil, or, as afterwards settled, 
on grains alone. This tithe was paid to the sem- 
inary, and by the seminary to the priests. The 
people, unused to sucli a burden, clamored and 
resisted ; and M^zy, in his disputes with the bishop, 
had taken advantage of their discontent. It be- 
came necessary to reduce the tithe to a twenty- 
sixth, which, as tliere was little or no money among 
the inhabitants, was paid in land. Nevertheless, 
the scattered and impoverished settlers gi'udged 
even this contribution to the support of a priest 
whom many of them rarely saw ; imd the collection 
of it became a matter of the greatest difficulty and 
uncertainty. How the king came to the rescue, 
we shall hereafter see. 

Besides the great seminary where young men 
were trained for the priesthood, there was the 
lesser seminary where boys were educated in the 
hope tliat they would one day take orders. This 
school began in 1668, witli eight French and 
six Indian pupils, in the old house of Madame 
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Couillarcl ; but so far as the Indians were concerned 
it was a failure. Sooner or later they all ran wild 
in the woods, carrying with them as fruits of their 
studies a sufficiency of prayers, offices, and chants 
learned by rote, along mth a feeble smattering of 
Latin and rhetoric, which they soon dropped by 
the way. There was also a sort of farm-school 
attached to the seminary, for the training of a 
humbler class of pupils. It was established at the 
parish of St. Joachim, below Quebec, where the 
children of artisans and peasants were taught farm- 
ing and ■various mechanical arts, and thoroughly 
grounded in tlie doctrine and dLscipline of the 
church.^ The Great and Lesser Seminary still sub- 
sist, and form one of the most important Roman 
Catholic institutions on this continent. To them 
has recently been added the Laval University, rest^ 
ing on the same foundation, and supported by the 
same funds. 

Whence were these funds derived ? Laval, in 
order to imitate the poverty of the apostles, had 
divested himself of his property before he came to 
Canada ; otherwise there is little doubt that in the 
fulness of his zeal he would have devoted it to his 
favorite object. But if he had no property he 
had influence, and his family had both influence 
and wealth. He acquired vast grants of land in 
the best parts of Canada. Some of these he sold 
er exchanged ; others he retained till the year 

1 Am>ale3 d« Pellt Semimire de Qiielm:, see Abeill,; Vol. I. ; Notice Ilis- 
ton'flHB Biir k Petit Sminairf de QuAc Ihid., Vol. II. ; Notice Ilisloriqae sur 
la Pai-oisse de St. JoacMiii, Ihid., Vol. I. The Alieiile is a journal pub- 
Maliea by the seminary. 
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1680, when he gave them, with nearly all else that 
he then possessed, to his seminary at Quebec. Tlie 
lands with which he thus endowed it included the 
seigniories of the Petite Nation, the island of Jesus, 
and Beanpr^. The last is of great extent, and at 
the present day of immense value. Beginning a 
few miles below Quebec, it borders tlie St. Law- 
rence for a distance of sixteen leagues, and is six 
leagues in depth, measured from the river. From 
tliese sources the seminary still draws an abundant 
revenue, though its seigniorial rights were com- 
muted on the recent extinction of the feudal tenure 
in Canada. 

"Well did Laval deserve that his name should 
live in that of the university which a century and 
a half after his death owed its existence to his 
bounty, Tliis father of the Canadian church, who 
has left so deep an impress on one of the commu- 
nities wliich form the vast population of North 
America, belonged to a type of character to which 
an even justice is rarely done. With tlie excep- 
tion of the Canadian Ganieau, a liberal Catholic, 
those who have treated of him, have seen him 
through a medium intensely Romanist, coloring, 
hiding, and exaggerating by turns both his actions 
and the traits of his character. Tried by the 
Eomanist standard, his merits were great ; though 
the extraordinary influence which he exercised in 
the affairs of the colony were, as already observed, 
by no means due to his spiritual graces alone. To 
a saint sprung from the haute noblesse, Earth and 
Heaven were alike propitious. When the vicar- 
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general Colombi^re pronounced his funeral eulogy 
in the soimding periods of Bossuet, he did not fail 
to exhibit him on the ancestral pedestal where his 
virtues would shine witli redoubled lustre. "The 
exploits of the heroes of the House of Montmo- 
rency," exclaims the reverend orator, " form one 
of the fairest chapters in the annals of Old France ; 
the heroic acts of charity, humility, and faith, 
achieved by a Montmorency, form one of the fairest 
in the annals of New France. The combats, victo- 
ries, and conquests of the Montmorency in Europe 
wonld fill whole volumes ; and so, too, would the 
triumphs won by a Montmorency, in America, over 
sin, passion, and the devil." Then he crowns the 
high-born prelate with a halo of fourfold aaintsliip. 
" It was with good reason that Providence permitted 
him to he called Francis : for the virtues of all the 
saints of that name were combined in him ; the zeal 
of Saint Francis Xavier, the charity of Saint Fran- 
cis of Sales, the poverty of Saint Francis of Assissi, 
the self-mortification of Saint Francis Borgia ; but 
poverty was the mistress of his heart, and he loved 
her with incontroUable transports." 

The stories which Colombiere proceeds to tell of 
Laval's asceticism are confirmed by other evidence, 
and are, no doubt, true. Nor is there any reason- 
able doubt that, had tlie bishop stood in the place of 
Brebeuf or Charles Lalemant, he would have suf- 
fered torture and death like them. But it was Ms 
lot to strive, not against infidel savages, but against 
countrymen and Catholics, who had no disposition 
to bum him, and would rather have done him 
reverence than wrong. 
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To comprehend his actions and motives, it is 
necessary to know his ideas in regard to the rela- 
tions of church and state. Tliey were those of 
the extreme ultramontanes, which a recent Jesuit 
preacher has expressed with tolerable distinctness. 
In a sermon nttered in the Church of Notre Dame, 
at Montreal, on the first of November, 1872, he 
thus announced them. " The supremacy and in- 
fallibility of the Pope ; the independence and liberty 
of the church ; the subordination and submission 
of the state to the ekiircli ; in case of conflict 
between tliem, tlie church to decide, the state to 
submit : for whoever follows and defends tliese 
principles, life and a blessing; for whoever rejects 
and combats them, death and a cm'se." ^ 

These were the principles which Laval and the 
Jesuits strove to make good. Christ was to rule 
in Canada through his deputy the bishop, and Gfod's 
law was to triumph over the laws of man. As in 
the halcyon days of Champlain and Montmagny, 
the governor was to be the right hand of the 
church, to wield the earthly sword at her bidding, 
and the council was to be the agent of her high 
behests. 

France was drifting toward the triumph of the 
parti devot, the sinister reign of petticoat and cas- 
sock, the era of Maintenon and Tellier, and the 



1 Tliis sermon was preaclied by Fatlier Braun, S J., on occasion of the 
"Golden Wedding," or fiftieth anniversary, of Bishop Bourget of Mon- 
treal. A large body of the Canadian clergy were present, some of wliom 
tliought his expressions too emphatic. A translation hj nnother Jesuit 
is published in the " Montreal Weekly Herald " of Nov. 2, 1872 ; aiul 
tJie aboTB extraot is copied oerbatim. 
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fatal atrocities of the clragonnades. Yet the advanc- 
ing tide of priestly dommation did not flow smoothly. 
The unparalleled prestige which surrounded the 
throne of the young king, joined to his quarrels 
with the Pope and divisions in tlie church itself, dis- 
turbed, though they could not check its progress. 
In Canada it was otherwise. The colony had been 
ruled by priests from the beginning, and it only 
remained to continue in her future the law of her 
past. She was the fold of Christ ; the wolf of civil 
government was among the flock, and Laval and 
the Jesuits, watchful shepherds, were doing their 
best to chain, and muzzle him. 

According to Argenson, Laval had said, "A 
bishop can do what he likes;" and his action an- 
swered reasonably well to his words. He thought 
himself above human law. In vindicating tlie 
assumed rights of the church, he invaded the rights 
of others, and used means from which a healthy 
conscience would have shrunk. All his thoughts 
and sympathies had run from childhood in ecclesi- 
astical channels, and he cared for nothing outside 
tlie church. Prayer, meditation, and asceticism had 
leavened and moulded him. During four years he 
had been steeped in the mysticism of the Hermi- 
tage, which had for its aim the annihilation of self, 
and through self-annihilation the absorption into 
God.' He had passed from a life of visions to a life 
of action. Eai-nest to fanaticism, he saw bat one 
great object, the glory of God on earth. He was 
peneh-ated by the poisonous casuistry of the Jesuits, 

1 See ibe maxims of Beniiferes, publiabed by La Tom'. 
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based on the assumption that all means are per- 
mitted when the end is the service of God ; and as 
Laval, in his own opinion, was always doing the 
service of God, while his opponents were always 
doing that of the devil, he enjoyed, in the nse of 
means, a latitude of which we have" seen him avail 
himself. 
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THE COLONY A^^D THE KING. 



CHAPTER X. 



ROYAL INTERVENTION. 

JToSTilNEBLEAi;. — LOOIS XIV. — CoLBERT. — ThE CoMPANT OP 

TUB West. — Evil Omens. — Action of the King. — TuAcr, 

COORCELLE, AND TaLON. — ThB BeOIMENT OF CaEIGNAN-SaL- 
lERES. TKACr AT QnEBBC. — MlHACLES. A HOLI WaB. 

Leave Canada behind ; cross the sea, and stand, 
on an evening in June; by the edge of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Beyond the broad gardens, above 
tlie long ranges of moonlit trees, rise the walls 
and pinnacles of the vast chateau ; a shrine of his- 
tory, the gorgeous monument of lines of vanished 
kings, haunted with memories of Capet, Valois, and 
Bourbon. 

There was little thought of the past at Fon- 
tainebleau in June, 1661. The present was too 
dazzhng and too intoxicating; the futui-e, too 
radiant with hope and promise. It was tlie morn- 
ing of a new reign; the sun of Louis XIV. was 
rising in splendor, and the rank and beauty of 
France were gathered to pay it homage. A youth- 
ful court, a youthful king ; a pomp and magnifi- 
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ccnce such US Europe had never seen ; a delirmm 
of ambition, pleasure, and love, — wrought in many 
a yoimg heart an enchantment destined to be 
cruelly broken. Even old courtiers felt the fasci- 
nation of tlie scene, and tell us of tlie music at 
evening by the borders of tlie lake ; of the gay 
groups that strolled under tlie shadowing trees, 
floated in gUded barges on the still water, or 
moved slowly in open carriages around its borders. 
Here was Anne of Austria, tlie king's mother, and 
Marie Th^rfese, his tender and jealous queen ; his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, with his bride of 
sixteen, Henriette of England ; and his favorite, 
that vicious butterfly of the court, the Count de 
Guiche. Here, too, were the humbled chiefs of the, 
civil war, Beaufort and Conde, obsequious before 
their triumphant master. Louis XIV,, the centre 
of all eyes, in the ilusli of health and vigor, and 
the pride of new-fledged royalty, stood, as he still 
stands on tlie canvas of Philippe de Champagne, 
attired in a splendor which would have been ef- 
feminate but for the stately port of the youth who 
wore it.' 

Fortune had been strangely bountiful to him. 
The nations of Europe, exhausted by wars and dis- 
sensions, looked upon him with respect and fear. 
Among weak and weary neighbors, he alone was 
strong. The death of Mazarin had released him 
from tutelage ; feudalism in the person of Conde 

1 On the visit of tlie ooiut at Ponlaineblcnu in the summer of ISei, 
see ilgmoires de Jladame de Moiteville, M^moms de Madame de La Fayettf, 
M^moirea de VAbbg de Choisii, and Walckenaer, Mdnioiivs sur Madame de 
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was abject before Iilm; he had reduced his psirlia- 
ments to submission ; and, in tlae arrest of the 
ambitious prodigal Fouquet, he was preparing a 
crushing blow to the financial corruption -which 
had devoured France. 

Nature had formed him to act the part of king. 
Even his critics and enemies praise the grace and 
majesty of his presence, and he unpressed his 
courtiers with an admiration which seems to have 
been to an astonishing degree genuine. He car- 
ried airs of royalty even into his pleasvu'es ; and, 
while his example corrupted aU France, he pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Montespan or Fon- 
tanges with tlie majestic gravity of Olympian 
Jove. He was a devout observer of the forms of 
religion; and, as the buoyancy of youth passed 
away, his zeal was stimulated by a profound fear 
of tJie devil. Mazarin had reared him in igno- 
rance ; but his faculties were excellent in their way, 
and, in a private station, would have made him an 
efficient man of busine^. The vivacity of his 
passions, and his inordinate love of pleasure, were 
joined to a persistent will and a rare power of 
labor. The vigorous mediocrity of his understand- 
ing delighted in gi-appling with details. His as- 
tonished courtiers saw him take on himself the 
burden ^of administration, and work at it without 
relenting for more than half a century. Great as 
was his energy, his pride was far greater. As 
king by divine right, he felt himself raised im- 
measurably above the highest' of his subjects ; 
but, while vindicating with unparalleled haughti- 
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ness his claims to sujoreme authority, he was, at 
the outset, filled with a sense of the duties of his 
high place, and fired by an ambition to make his 
reign, beneficent to France as well as glorious to 
himself. 

Above all rulers of modem times, he was the 
embodiment of the monarchical idea. The famous 
words ascribed to him, "I am the state," were 
probably never uttered; but they perfectly ex- 
press his spirit. " It is God's will," he wrote in 
1666, "that whoever is born a subject should not 
reason, but obey ; " ^ and those around him were of 
his mind, " The state is in the king," said Bos- 
suet, the great mouthpiece of monarchy ; " the 
will of the people is merged in his will. Oh 
kings, put forth your power boldly, for it is divine 
and salutary to human kind." ^ 

For a few brief years, his reign was indeed salu- 
tary to France, His judgment of men, when not 
obscured by his pride aiid his passion for flattery, 
was good ; and he had at his service the generals 
and statesmen fonned in the freer and bolder epoch 
that had ended with his accession. Among them 
was Jean Baptiste Colbert, formerly the intendant 
of Mazarin's household, a man whose energies 
matched his talents, and who had preserved his 
rectitude in the midst of corruption. It was a 
hard task that Colbert imposed on his proud and 
violent nature to serve the imperious king, mor- 
bidly jealous of his authority, and resolved to 

1 (Euures de Loms XIV., II. 288. 

3 BoBsuet, FolUigiis H'rfe de I'Ecritui-e suints, 370 (1848). 
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accept no initiative but his own. He must counsel 
while seeming to receive counsel, and lead while 
seeming to follow. The new minister bent him- 
self to the task, and the nation reaped the profit. 
A vast system of refonn was set in action amid the 
outcries of nobles, financiers, churchmen, and all 
who profited by abuses. The methods of tliis 
reform were trenchant and sometimes violent, and 
its principles were not always in accord with those 
of modern economic science j but the good that re- 
sulted was incalculable. The burdens of the labor- 
ing classes were lightened, the public revenues 
increased, and the wholesale plunder of the public 
money arrested with a strong hand. Laws were 
reformed and codified ; feudal tyranny, which still 
subsisted in many quarters, was repressed; agri- 
culture and productive industry of all kinds were 
encouraged, roads and canals opened, trade stimu- 
lated, a commercial marine created, and a powerful 
navy formed as if by magic' 

It is in his commercial, industrial, and colonial 
policy that the profound defects of the great min- 
ister's system are most apparent. It was a system 
of authority, monopoly, and exclusion, m which 
the government, and not the individual, acted 
always the foremost part. Upright, incorruptible, 
ardent for the public good, inflexible, arrogant, 
and domineering, he sought to drive France into 
paths of prosperity, and ' create colonies by the 

1 On Colbert, eee Clement, Bintoire de Cdbei-t. Clilment, Lettres d 
Mfinoires de Colbert; Clidvuel, A/Jminhtniiion monarchique en France, II. 
cbap. vi. Heori MarUn, Sisioire de France, XIII., etc. 
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energy of an imperial ivill. He feared, and with 
reason, that the want of enterprise and capital 
among the merchants would prevent the broad 
and immediate results at which he aimed ; and, to 
secure these results, he established a series of great 
trading corpomtions, in which the principles of 
privilege and exclusion were pushed to their utmost 
limits. Prominent among them was the Company 
of the West. The king signed the edict creating 
it on the 24th of May, 1664. Any person in the 
kingdom or out of it might become a partner by 
subscribing, within a certain time, not less than 
three thousand francs. Prance was a mere patch 
on the map, compared to the vast domains of the 
new association. Western Africa from Cape Verd 
to the Cape of Good Hope, South America be- 
tween the Amazon and the Orinoco, Cayenne, the 
Antilles, and all New France, fix)m Hudson's Bay 
to Virginia and Florida were bestowed on it for 
ever, to be held of the Crown on the simple condi- 
tion of faith and homage. As, according to the 
edict, the glory of God was tlie chief object in 
view, the company was required to supply its pos- 
sessions witli a sufficient number of priests, and 
diligently to exclude all teachei'S Of false doctrine. 
It was empowered to buHd fort-s and war-ships, 
cast cannon, wage war, make peace, establish 
courts, appoint judges, and otherwise to act as 
sovereign within its own domains. A monopoly 
of trade was granted it for forty years.^ Sugar 
from the Antilles, and fm's from Canada, were the 

I £dit il'Jitablisseiiieni de lit Compugaie, des India OcddeiUoles, 
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chief source of expected profit ; a:id Africa was to 
supply the slaves to raise the sugar. Scarcely 
was the grand maclime set in motion, when its 
directors betrayed a narro'ivness and blindness of 
policy which boded the enterprise no good. Can- 
ada was a chief sul^erer. Once more, bound hand 
and foot, she was handed over to a selfish league 
of merchants ; monopoly in trade, monopoly in 
religion, monopoly in govennnent. Nobody but 
the company had a right to bring her the necessa- 
ries of life ; and nobody but the company had a 
right to exercise the traffic which alone could give 
her the means of paying for these necessaries. 
Moreover, the supplies which it brought were in- 
sufficient, and the prices which it demanded were 
exorbitant. It was throttling its wi-etched victim. 
The Canadian merchants remonstrated.' It was 
clear that, if the colony was to live, the system 
must be changed ; and a change was accordingly 
ordered. The company gave up its monopoly of 
the fur trade, liut reserved the right to levy a . 
duty of one-fourth of the beaver-skins, and one- 
tenth of the moose-sltins : and it also reserved the 
entu-e trade of Tadoussac ; that is to say, the trade 
of all the tribes between the lower St. Lawrence and 
Hudson's Bay. It retained besides the exclusive 
right of transporting furs in its own ships, thus 
controlhng the commerce of Canada, and discour- 
aging, or rather extmguishing, tlxe enterprise of 
Canadian merchants. On its part, it wa^ i-equired 

1 Litm dii CoHssil Soiwemin a Collieii, lOliS. 
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to pay governors, judges, iind all the coloniiil offi- 
cials out of the duties which it levied.' 

Yet the king had the prosperity of Canada at 
heart ; and he proceeded to show his interest in 
her after a manner hardly consistent with his late 
action in handing her over to a mercenary guardian. 
In fact, he acted as if she had still remained under 
his paternal care. He had just conferred the right 
of naming a governor and intendant vipon the new 
company ; but he now assumed it himself, the com- 
pany, with a just sense of its own unfitness, readily 
consenting to this suspension of one of its most im- 
portant privileges. Daniel de Eemy, Sieur de Cour- 
celle, was appointed governor, and Jean Baptiste 
Talon intendant.® The nature of this duplicate 
government will appear hereafter. But, before 
appointing rulers for Canada, the king had ap- 
pointed a representative of the Crown for all his 
American domains. The Mar^chal d'Estrades had 
for some time held the title of viceroy for Amer- 
ica; and, as he could not fulfil the duties of that 
office, being at the time ambassador in Holland, 
the Marquis de Tracy was sent in his place, "with 
the title of heutenant-general.^ 

1 Arrit du_ Conse'd dtt Eon ¥"' aceorife h la' Compagnie k qiiart des casUirs, 
k dlxihRe 'Uk ori'ifnuitr e( la (raite de Tadnasaac : liistraeiioii it Monseigneur de 
Tracg et a Afessieurs le GouBerneur el I'lntendaat. 

This compaiiy pruspeied as litUe as tlie rest of Colbert's trading 
companies. Witliin ten years it lost 8,528,0CH) livres, besides blighting 
the uoloniea placed under its control. Beclurches ear lea Finances, cited by 
Clement, Hialaire de Cdben. 

* Cmiiifiission de Lieutenaai ffsnrfro! eti Canada, etc., pmr M, de Cearc^le, 
28 Mars, 16U5 ; CoBonfeslon d'Tnlendanl de la Juslim, Police, ei Finances en 
Canada, tic, paw M. Talon, 2S Mars, 1666. 

3 Commiifsina de Lieulenanl G€e^-al de I'Am^ique Mdndlonale et Sep- 
tetdrionak pone M. Proaeill: de Troen, 19 Nov., 1663. 
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Cfinada at this time was an object of very con- 
siderable attention at court, and especially in what 
was known as the parti devot. The Relations of 
the Jesuits, appeaUng equally to the spirit of re- 
ligion and the spirit of romantic adventure, had, for 
more than a quarter of a century, been the favor- 
ite reading of the devout, and the visit of Laval at 
court had greatly stimulated the interest they had 
kindled. The letters of Argenson, and especially 
of Avaugour, had shown the vast political possi- 
bQities of the young colony, and opened a vista of 
future glories alike for church and for king, 

So, when Tracy set sail he found no lack of 
followers. A throng of young nobles embarked with 
him, eager to explore the marvels and mysteries of 
the western world. The king gave him two hundred 
soldiers of the regiment of Carignan-Salifercs, and 
promised that a thousand more should follow. 
After spending more than a year in the West In- 
dies, where, as Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
expresses it, " he performed marvels and reduced 
everybody to obedience," he at length sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, and, on the thirtieth of Jmie, 
1665, anchored in the basin of Quebec. The broad, 
white standard, blazoned with the arms of Trance, 
proclaimed the representative of royalty ; and Point 
Levi and Cape Diamond and the distant Cape 
Tburmente roared back the sound of tlie saluting 
cannon. All Quebec was on the ramparts or at the 
landmg-place, and all eyes were strained at tlie 
two vessels as they slowly emptied their crowded 
decks into the boats alongside. The boats at length 
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drew near, and the lieutenant-general and his suite 
landed on the quay with a ponip such as Quebec 
had never seen before, 

Tracy was a veteran of sixty-two, portly and 
tall, " one of tlie largest men I ever saw," writes 
Mother Mary ; but he was sallow with disease, for 
fever had seized him, and it had fared ill with him 
on the long voyage. The Chevalier de Chaumont 
wanted at his side, and young nobles surrounded 
him, gorgeous in lace and ribbons and majestic in 
leonine wigs. Twenty-four guards in the king's 
livery led the way, followed by four pages and six 
valets ; ^ and thus, while the Frenchmen shouted and 
the Indians stared, the august procession threaded 
the streets of the Lower Town, and climbed tlie 
steep pathway that scaled thechffs above. Breath- 
ing hard, they reached the top, passed on the left 
the dilapidated walls of tlie fort and the shed of 
mingled wood and masonry which then bore the 
name of the Castle of St. Louis ; passed on the 
right the old house of Couillard and tlie site of 
Laval's new seminary, and soon reached tlie square 
betwixt the Jesuit college and the cathedral. The 
bells were ringing in a phrensy of welcome. Laval 
in pontificals, surrounded by priests and Jesuits, 
stood waiting to receive the deputy of the king ; 
and, as he greeted Tracy and offered him the holy 
water, he looked with anxious curiosity to see 
what manner of man he was. The signs were aus- 
picious. The deportment of the lieutenant-general 
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left nothing to desire. Kprie-diev, liad been placed 
for him. He declined it. Thej offered him a cush- 
ion, but he would not have it ; and, fevered as 
he was, he knelt on the hare pavement mth a 
devotion that edified every heholder. Te JDeum 
was sung, and a day of rejoicing followed. 

There was good cause. Canada, it was plain, 
was not to be wholly abandoned to a trading com- 
pany. Louis XIY. was resolved that a new France 
should be added to the old. Soldiers, settlers, horses, 
sheep, cattle, young women for wives, were all sent 
out in abundance by his paternal benignity. Before 
the season was over, about two thousand persons 
had landed at Quebec at the royal charge. "At 
length," writes Mother Juchereau, " oiu' joy was 
completed by the arrival of two vessels with Mon- 
sieur de Courcelle, our governor ; Monsieur Talon, 
our intendant, and the last companies of the 
regiment of Carignan." More state and splendor 
more young nobles, more guards and vaiets; for 
Courcelle, too, says the same chronicler, " had a 
saperb train ; and Monsieur Talon, who naturally 
loves glory, forgot nothing which could do honor 
to the king." Thus a sunbeam from the court fell 
foi- a moment on the rock of Quebec. Yet all was 
not sunshine; for the voyage had been a tedious 
one, and disease had broken out in tlie ships. That 
which bore Talon had been a hundred and seven- 
teen days at sea,' and others were hardly more fortu- 
nate. The hospital was crowded with the sick ; so, 
too, were the chiu'ch and the neighboring houses j 

1 To!m an miaistre, i Oct., 1S05. 
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and the nuns were so spent with their labors that 
seven of them were brought to the point of death. 
Tlie priests were busied in converting the Hugue- 
nots, a number of whom were detected among the 
soldiers and emigrants. One of them proved re- 
fractory, declaring with oaths that he would never 
renounce his faith. Falling dangerously ill, he 
was carried to the hospital, where Mother Cath- 
erine de Saint-Augnstin bethought her of a plan 
of conversion. She ground to powder a small 
piece of a bone of Father Brebeuf, the Jesuit mar- 
tyr, and secretly mixed the sacred dust with the 
patient's gruel; whereupon, says Mother Juche- 
reau, " this intractable man forthwith became gentle 
as an angel, begged to be instructed, embraced the 
faith, and abjured his errors pubHclj with an ad- 
mirable fervor." ^ 

Two or three years before, the church of Quebec 
had received as a gi£t from the Pope, the bodies 
or bones of two saints ; Saint Flavian and Saint 
Felicity. They were enclosed in four large coffers 
or reliquaries, and a grand procession was now 
ordered in their honor, Tracy, Com-celle, Talon, 
and the agent of the company, bore the canopy of 
the Host. Then came the four coffers on four 
decorated litters, carried by the principal ecclesi- 
astics. Laval followed in pontificals. Forty-seven 
priests, and a long file of officers, nobles, soldiers, 
and inhabitants, followed tlie precious relics amid 
the sound of music and the roar of cannon.^ 

1 Le Mercier tells the same atory in tlie Relation of 1665. 
s Compare Marie de rincamation, Letliv, 19 Oct., 166G, wiib Ln Tour, 
Vie de Luvid, oliap. z. 
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"It is a ravishing thing," says Mother Mary, 
" to see how marvellously exact is Monsieur de 
Tracy, at aU these holy ceremonies, wliere he is 
always the first to come, for he would not lose a 
single moment of them. He has been seen in 
church for six hours together, without once going 
out," But while the lieutenant-general thus edified 
the colony, he betrayed no lack of qualities equally 
needful in his position. In Canada, as in the West 
Indies, he showed both vigor and conduct. ' Fii-st 
of all, he had been ordered to subdue or destroy 
the Iroquois, and the regunent of Cai-ignan-Sali- 
feres was the weapon placed in his hands for this 
end. Four companies of this coi'ps had arrived 
early in the season, fom' more came with Tracy, 
more yet with SaUferes, their colonel, and now the 
number was complete. As with slouched hat and 
plume, bandoleer, and shouldered firelock, tliese 
bronzed veterans of the Turkish wars marched at 
the tap of drum through the narrow street, or 
mounted the rugged way that led up to the fort, 
the inhabitants gazed with a sense of profound 
relief. Tame Indians from the neighboring mis- 
sions, wild Indians from the woods, stared in silent 
wonder at their new defenders. Their numbers, 
their discipline, then* uniform, and then- martial 
bearing, filled the savage beholders with admh-a- 
tion. 

Carignan-Salieres was the first regiment of regu- 
lar troops ever sent to America by the French 
government. It was raised in Savoy by the Prince 
of Carignan in 1644, but was soon employed in the 
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service of France; where, in 1652, it took a con- 
spicuous part, on the side of the king, in the battle 
ivith Concle and the Fronde at the Porte St. 
Antoine. After the peace of the Pyrenees, the 
Prince of Cai'ignan, unable to support the regiment, 
gave it to the king, and it was, for the first tinie, 
incorporated Into the French armies. In 1664, it 
distinguished itseLf, as part of the allied force of 
France, in the Austrian war against the Turks. 
In the next year it was ordered to America, along 
with the fragment of a regiment formed of Ger- 
mans, the whole being placed under the command 
of Colonel de SaUeres, Hence its double name.^ 

Fifteen heretics were discovered in its ranks, 
and quickly converted.^ Then the new crusade 
was preached ; the crusade against the Iroquois, 
enemies of God and tools of the devil. The sol- 
diers and the people were filled with a zeal half 
warlil?;e and half religious, " They are made to 
imderstand," writes Mother Mary, " that this is a 
holy war, all for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. The fathers are doing wonders in 
inspiring them with true sentiments of piety and 

' For a long notice of the regiment of Carignan-Saliiires (Lorraine), 
see vSnsatie, Aiidenne Infanterie Fran>;alse V. 236. The portion of it which 
returned to France from Canada formed a nucleus for the reconatriiction 
of tiie regiment, iviiieh, under the name of tlie regiment of Lorraine, 
did not cease to exist aa a separate organization till 1794. When it came 
to Canada it cnnsisted, says Susane, of about a thousand men, besides 
about two liuiidred of tlie otlier regiment incorporated witli it. Compare 
J/eiiioiVe dii Roi) pour aefcir d'itistraction au Siear Tulon, which corresponds 
Tery nearly with Sueane'e statement, 

^ Besides tliese, there wasBerthier, a captain, "Voili" writes Talon to 
the king, " !e 16tne converli ; ainsi votre Majeate moissonne d^j& ^ pleines 
mains de la gloke pour Dieu, et pour elle bien de la renommee dans toute 
I'etendue de la Cliretiente." Letu-e du 7 Oct., 1665, 
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devotion. Fully five hundred soldiers have taken 
the scapiilary of the Holy Virgin. It is we {the 
UrsuUnes), who make them ; it is a real pleasure 
to do such work;" and she proceeds to relate a 
" beau miracle," by which God made known his 
satisfaction at the fervor of his military servants. 
The secular motives for the war were in them- 
selves strong enough ; for the growtli of the 
colony absolutely demanded the cessation of Iro- 
quois raids, and the French had begun to learn 
the lesson that, in the case of hostile Indians, no 
good can come of attempts to conciliate, imless 
respect is first imposed by a sufficient castigation. 
It is true that the writers of tlie time paint Iroquois 
hostilities in their worst colors. In the innumer- 
able letters which Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
sent home every autumn, by the returning ships, 
she spared no means to gain the sympathy and aid 
of the devout ; and, with similar motives, the 
Jesuits in their printed Relatimis, took care to 
extenuate nothing of the miseries which the pious 
colony endured. Avaugour, too, in urging the 
sending out of a strong force to fortify and hold 
the country, had advised that, in order to furnish 
a pretext and disarm the jealousy of the EngUsh 
and Dutch, exaggerated accounts should be given 
of danger from the side of the savage confederates. 
Yet, with every allowance, these dangers and suffer- 
ings were sufficiently great. 

The three upper nations of the Iroquois were 
comparatively pacific ; but the two lower nations, 
the Mohawks and Oneidas, were persistently hos- 
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tile ; making inroads into tlie colony by way of 
Lake Champlain and tlie Richelieu, murdering and 
scalping, and then vanishing like ghosts. Tracy's 
first step was to send a strong detachment to the 
Richelieu to build a picket fort below the rapids 
of Chambly, wliich take their name from that of 
the officer in command. An officer named Sorel 
soon afterwards built a second fort on the site of 
the abandoned palisade work buUt by Montmagny, 
at the mouth of the river, where the town of Sorel 
now stands ; and Saliferes, colonel of the regiment, 
added a tliird fort, two or three leagues above 
Chambly.^ These forts could not wholly bar the 
passage against the nimble and wily warriors who 
might pass them in the night, shouldering their 
canoes through the woods. A blow, direct and 
hard, was needed, and Tracy prepared to strike it. 
Late in the season an embassy from the three 
upper nations — the Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas — arrived at Quebec, led by Garaconti^, a 
famous cMef whom the Jesuits had won over, and 
who proved ever after a staunch friend of the 
Prench. They brought back the brave Charles 
Le Moyne of Montreal, whom they had captiu-ed 
some three months before, and now restored as 
a peace-offering, taldng credit to themselves that 
" not even one of his nails had been torn out, nor 
any part of his body burnt." ^ Garaconti^ made a 



1 See the map in tlie Relation of 16rj Tl 
the Rc'ulioa is inKorrect. 

2 ExiJa»atim of the eleven Presents o/ ll 1 ji, 
CdoHid Does., IX. 87. 
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peace speech, wliich, as rendered by the Jesuits, 
was an admirable Kpecimen of Iroquois eloquence ; 
but, wliile joining hands with him and his com- 
panions, the French still urged on their prepara- 
tions to chastise the contumacious Mohawks. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE MOHAWKS CHASTISED. 

i FilLHBB AND EeTUHN. — COUnOELLB 
[!*WK TaEiCUBRT. — TrACy'b EXPEDI- 
TION. — Bdening of thk Mohawk Towns. — Fkhnch and Kks- 

LISH. — DoLLIEtt DH CaSSON AT Si. AnNB. PeACB. — THB 

Jesuits and the Iroquois. 

The governor, Courcelle, says Father Le Mer- 
cier, ''breathed nothing but war," and was bent 
on immediate action. He was for the present sub- 
ordinate to Tracy, who, howevei', forebore to cool 
his ardor, and allowed him to proceed. The result 
was an enterprise bold to rashness. Courcelle, 
with about five hundred men, prepared to march 
in the depth of a Canadian winter to the Mohawk 
towns, a distance estimated at three himdred 
leagues. Those who knew the country, vainly 
urged the risks and difficulties of the attempt. 
The adventurous governor held fast to his pur- 
pose, and only waited tiU the St. Lawrence should 
be well frozen. Early in January, it was a sohd 
floor ; and on the ninth the march began. Officers 
and men stopped at Sillery, and knelt in the 
little mission chapel before the shrine of Saint 
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Michael, to ask the protection and aid of the war- 
like archangel; then they resumed their course, 
and, witli their snow-shoes tied at their backs, 
wallted with difficulty and toil over the bare and 
slippery ice. A keen wind swept the river, and 
the fierce cold gnawed them to the bone. Ears, 
noses, fingers, hands, and knees were frozen; 
some fell in tori^or, and were dragged on by their 
comrades to the shivering bivouac. Wlien, after a 
march of ninety miles, they reached Three Rivers, 
a considerable number were disabled, and had to 
be left behind ; hut others joined them from the 
garrison, and they set out again. Ascending the 
Richelieu, and passing the new forts at Sorel and 
Chambly, they reached at tlie end of the month 
the third fort, called Ste. Tlierese. On the thirtieth 
they left it, and continued their march up tlae 
frozen stream. About two hundred of them 
were Canadians, and of these seventy were old 
Indian-fighters from Montreal, versed in wood- 
craft, seasoned to the climate, and trained among 
dangers and alarms. Com'ceUe quickly learned 
tlieir value, and his "Blue Coats," as he called 
them, were always placed in the van,' Here, 
wrapped in their coarse blue capotes, with blank- 
ets and provisions strapped at their backs, tliey 
strode along on snow-shoes, which recent storms 
had made indispensable. The regulars followed 
as they could. They were not yet the tough and 
experienced woodsmen tliat they and their de- 
scendants afterwards became; and their snow- 

1 Dollier de Caagon, Hisloire du Montreal, a.d. 1665, 1666. 
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shoes embarrtissed them, burdened as they were 
■with the heavy loads which all carried alike, from 
CourceUe to tlie lowest private. 

Lake Cliamplain lay glaring in the winter sun, 
a sheet of spotless snow ; and the wavy ridges of 
the Adirondacks bordered the dazzling landscape 
with the cold gray of their denuded forests. The 
long procession of weary men crept slowly on 
under the lee of the shore ; and when night came 
they bivouacked by squads among the trees, dng 
away the snow with their snow-shoes, piled it in a 
bank around them, built their fire in tlie middle, 
and crouched about it on beds of spruce or hem- 
lock ; ' whUe, as they lay close packed for mutual 
warmth, the winter sky arched them like a vault 
of burnished steel, sparkling witli the cold diamond 
lustre of its myriads of stars. This arctic serenity 
of tlie elements was varied at times by heavy 
snow-storms ; and, before they reached their jour- 
ney's end, the earth and the ice were buried to the 
unusual depth of four feet. From Lake Cham- 
plain they passed to Lake G-eorge,^ and the frigid 
glories of its snow-wrapped mountains ; thence 
crossed to the Hudson, and groped their way 
through the woods in search of the Mohawk 
toivns. They soon went astray ; for thirty Algon- 
quins, whom they had taken as guides, had found 

1 One of the men, telling the story of their enfferings to Daniel Gioo- 
kin, of Maesftchusetta, indicated tiiis as tlieic mode of etieamping. See 
Maes. Hist. Coll., first Eeries, I. 161. 

'^ Cw'te dfs grands ioffS^ Oaiario et autres . m . et (fes pai/s troeprses pat 
MM. de Truc^ et Coarcdle }ioar oiler altaqwr hs agiii^s {Mohawks), 
1860. 
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the means of a grand debauch at Fort Ste. Therese, 
drunk themselves into helplessness, and hngered 
behind. Thus Courcelle and his men mistook the 
path, and, marcliing by way of Saratoga Lake and 
Long Lake,^ found themselves, on Saturday the 
twentietli of February, close to the httle Dutch 
hamlet of Corlaer or Schenectady. Here the chief 
man in authority told them that most of the 
Mohawks and Oneidas had gone to war with an- 
other tribe. They, however, caught a few strag- 
glers, and had a smart skirmish with a party of 
warriors, losing an officer and several men. Half 
frozen and half starved, they encamped in the 
neighboring woods, where, on Simday, three en- 
voys appeared from Albany, to demand why they 
had invaded the territories of his Royal Highness 
the Dulie of York, It was now that they learned 
for the first time that the New Netherlands had 
passed into English hands, a change which boded 
no good to Canada. The envoys seemed to take 
their explanations in good part, made them a 
present of wine and provisions, and allowed, tliem 
to buy further supplies from the Dutch of Sche- 
nectady. They even invited them to enter the 
village, but Courcelle decHned, partly because the 
place could not hold them aU, and partly because 
he feared that his men, once seated in a chimney- 
comer, could never be induced to leave it. 

Their position was cheerless enough ; for the 
vast beds of snow around them were soaking 
slowly under a sullen rain, and there was danger 

1 Cnile . . . d^s pn,/n ti-aaeise: par .1/,!/. de Traaj el Coarcelle, etc. 
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tliai the lakes might thaw and cut off their retreat. 
" Ye Moliaukes," says the old English repoi't of the 
affair, " were all gone to their Castles with resolu- 
tion to fight it out against the freiich, who, being 
refresht and supplyed w"" the aforesaid provisions, 
made a shew of marching towards the Mohaukes 
Castles, but with faces about, and great sylence and 
diUigence, return'd towards Cannada." " Surely," 
observes the narrator, " so bould and hardy an 
attempt hath not hapned in any age." '■ The end 
hardly answered to the beginning. The retreat, 
which began on Sunday night, was rather precipi- 
tate. The Mohawks hovered about their rear, and 
took a few prisoners ; but famine and cold proved 
more deadly foes, and sixty men perished before 
tliey reached the shelter of Fort Ste. Therese. 
On the eighth of March, Courcelle came to the 
neighboring fort of St. Louis or Chambly. Here 
he found the Jesuit Albanel acting as chaplain ; 
and, being in great ill humor, he charged liim with 
causmg the failure of tJie expedition by detaining 
the AlgonCLuin guides. This singular notion took 
such possession of him, that, when a few days after 
he met the Jesuit Fremin at TIn'ee Kivers, he em- 
braced him ironically, saying, at the same time, 
" My father, I am the unluckiest gentleman in 
tlie world ; and you, and the rest of you, are the 
cause of it."^ The pious Tracy, and the jjrudent 

I A lielatioa of the Govern', of Canwda, Ms Muirlt willi 000 Vohiateirs 
' vf His Roi/uU Hiahiesse the Duke of Yorle hi Ai,iei-iai. 
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Talon, tried to disarm his suspicions, and with such 
success that he gave up an intention he had enter- 
tained of discarding his Jesuit confessor, and for- 
got or forgave tlie imagined wrong. 

Unfortunate as this expedition was, it produced 
a strong effect on the Iroquois by convincing them 
tliat their forest homes were no safe asylum from 
French attacks. In May, the Senecas sent an 
embassy of peace ; and the other nations, including 
the Mohawks, soon followed. Tracy, on his part, 
sent the Jesuit BSchefer to leam on the spot the 
real temper of tlie savages, and ascertain whether 
peace could safely be made with them. The Jesuit 
was scarcely gone when news came that a party of 
officers hunting near tlie outlet of Lal^e Champlain 
had been set upon by the Mohawks, and that seven 
of tliem had been captm-ed or Idlled. Among the 
captured was Leroles, a cousin of Tracy, and 
among tlie killed was a young gentleman named 
Chasy, his nephew. 

On this the Jesuit envoy was recalled ; twenty- 
four Iroquois deputies were seized and imprisoned ; 
and Sorel, captain in the regiment of Carignan, was 
sent with three hmidred men to chastise the per- 
fidious Mohawks. If, as it seems, he was expected 
to attack tlieir fortified towns or " castles," as tlie 
English call them, his force was too small. This 
time, however, there was no fighting. At two days 
from his journey's end, Sorel met the famous chief 
called the Flemish Bastard, bringing back Leroles 
and his fellow-captives, and charged, as he alleged, 
to offer full satisfaction for tlie murder of Chasy. 
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Sorel believed him, retraced his course, and -witli 
the Bastard in liis train returned to Quebec. 

Quebec was full of .Iroquois deputies, all bent on 
peace or pretending to be so. On the last day of 
August, there was a grand council in the garden 
of the Jesuits. Some days later, Tracy invited the 
Flemish Bastard and a Mohawk chief named Aga- 
riata to his table, when allusion was made to the 
murder of Chasy. On this the Mohawk, stretching 
out his arm, exclaimed in a braggart tone, " This 
is the hand that split the head of that young man." 
The indignation of the company may be imagined. 
Tracy told his insolent guest that he should never 
kill anybody else ; and he was led out and hanged 
in presence of the Bastard.* There was no more 
talk of peace. Tracy prepared to march in person 
against the Mohawks with all the force of Canada. 

On the day of the Exaltation of the Cross, " for 
whose glory," says the chronicler, " this expedi- 
tion is undertaken," Tracy and Courcelle left 
Quebec with thirteen hundred men. They crossed 
Lake Champlain, and launched their boats again on 
the waters of St.- Sacrament, now Lake George. 
It was the first of the warlike pageants that have 
made that fair scene historic. Octoj^er had begun, 
and the romantic wUds breathed the buoyant life 
of the most inspiring of American seasons, when 

' This atory rests chiefly on the authority ot Nicolas Perrot, Mieurs 
des Sdiiiyi^s, 113. LaPotherie also tellait, with the addition of the cIiieFs 
name. Golden follows hira. The Joarnal dei J€amt(a mentiotie that the 
cliief who led the murderers of Chasy arrived at Quebec on the aislh of 
September. Marie de 1' Incarnation monlions the hanging of an Iroquois 
at QuelJec, late in the autumn, for violating the peace. 
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the blue-jay screams from the woods ; the wild 
duck splashes along the lake ; and the echoes o£ 
distant mountains prolong the quavering cry o£ 
the loon ; when weather-stained rocks are plumed 
with the fiery crimson of the sumac, the claret hues 
of young oaks, the amber and scarlet of the maple, 
and the sober purple of the ash ; or when gleams 
of sunlight, shot aslant through tlie rents of cool 
autumnal clouds, chase fitfully along the glowing 
sides of painted mountains. Amid this gorgeous 
euthanasia of the dying season, the three hundred 
boats and canoes trailed in long procession up the 
lake, threaded the labyrinth of the Narrows, that 
sylvan fairy-land of tufted islets and qmet waters, 
and landed at lengtli where Port William Henry 
was afterwards built.' 

About a hundred miles of forests, swamps, rivers, 
and moimtains, stiU lay between them and the Mo- 
hawk towns. There seems to have been an Indian 
path ; for this was the ordinary route of the Mo- 
hawk and Oneida war-parties : biit the path was 
narrow, broken, full of giallies and pitfalls, crossed 
by streams, and in one place interrupted by a lake 
which they passed on rafts. A hundred and ten 
" Blue Coats," of Montreal, led the way, under 
Charles Le Moyne. Kepentigny commanded the 
levies from Quebec. In all tliere were six hundred 
Canadians ; six hundred regulars ; and a hundred In- 
dians from the missions, who ranged the woods in 
front, flank, and rear, like hounds on the scent. 
Red or white, Canadians or regulars, all were full 

1 Carle . . , des pans ti'aversez par MM. de Tracg d Courcdie, tic. 
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of zeal, "It seems to them," writes Mother Mary, 
" that thej are going to lay siege to Paradise, and 
win it and enter in, because they are fighting for 
reUgion and the faith." ^ Tlieir ardor was rudely 
tried. Officers as well as men carried loads at 
their backs, whence ensued a large blister on the 
shoulders of the Chevalier de Chaumont, in no 
way used to such burdens. Tracy, old, heavy, and 
infirm, was inopportunely seized with the gout. A 
Swiss soldier tried to carry him on his shoulders 
across a rapid stream ; but midway his strength 
failed, and he was barely able to deposit his pon- 
derous load on a rock. A Huron came to his 
aid, and bore Tracy safely to the farther banli. 
Courcelle was attacked with cramps, and had to be 
carried for a time like his commander. Provisions 
gave out, and men and officers grew faint with 
hunger. The Montreal soldiers had for chaplain a 
sturdy priest, Dollier de Casson, as large as Tracy 
and far stronger ; for the incredible story is told of 
him that, when in good condition, he could hold 
two men seated on his extended hands.^ Now, 
however, he was equal to no such exploit, being 
not only deprived of food, but also of sleep, by the 
necessity of listening at night to the confessions of 
his pious flock ; and his shoes, too, had faded him, 
nothing remaining but the upper leather, which 
gave him little comfort among the sharp atones. 
He bore up nianfuUy, being by nature brave and 

1 Marie de I'lncarnntion, Lellie dii 16 Oct., 1666. 
'' Grandet, Notice mana^crite but DolUer de. Casson, extract given bv J. 
Viger ill appendix to Hisioireda Montrial (Montreal, 1868). 
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liglit-liearted ; and, wlien a servant of the Jesuits 
fell into the water, he threw off his cassock and 
leaped after hira. His strength gave out, and the 
man was drowned ; but a grateful Jesuit led hini 
aside and requited his efforts with a morsel of 
bread.' A wood of chestnut-trees full of nuts at 
length stayed the hunger of the famished troops. 
It was Saint Theresa's day when they approached 
the lower Mohawk town. A storm of wind and 
rain set in ; but, anxious to surprise the enemy, 
they pushed on all night amid the moan and roai- 
of the forest ; over sUppery logs, tangled roots, and 
oozy mosses ; under dripping bouglis and through 
saturated bushes. This tijne there was no want of 
good guides ; and when in the morning they issued 
from the forest, they saw, amid its cornfields, the 
palisades of the Indian stronghold. They had two 
small pieces of cannon brought from the lake by 
relays of men, but they did not stop to use them. 
Their twenty drums beat the charge, and they ad- 
vanced to seize the place by coup-de-main. Luckily 
for them, a panic had seized the Indians, Not that 
they were taken by surprise, for they had discov- 
ered the approaching French, and, two days before, 
had sent away their women and children in prep- 
aration for a desperate fight ; but the din of the 
drums, which they took for so many devils in the 
French service ; and the armed men advancing from 
the rocks and tliickets in files that seemed inter- 
minable, — so wrought on the scared imagination of 
the warriors that they fled in terror to their next 

1 Dollier de Oasaon, Hkloire du MonMal, a.d. 1665, 1668. 
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town, a short disfeince above. Tracy lost no time, 
but hastened in pursuit. A few Mohawks were 
seen on the hills, yelling and firing too far for 
effect. Repentigny, at the risk of his scalp, climbed 
a neighboring height, and looked down on the little 
army, which seemed so numerous as it passed be- 
neath, " that," writes the superior of the Ursiilines, 
*' he told me that he thought the good angels must 
have joined with it ; whereat he stood amazed." 

The second town or fort was taken as easily as 
the first; so, too, were the third and the fourth. 
The Indians yelled, and fled without kiEing a man ; 
and still the ti-oops pursued, following the broad 
trail which led from town to town along the valley 
of the Mohawk. It was late in the afternoon when 
the fourtli town was entered,^ and Tracy thought 
tlaat his work was done ; but an Algonquin squaw 
who had followed her husband to the war, and who 
had once been a prisoner among the Mohawks, told 
htm that there was still another above. The sun 
■was near its setting, and the men were tired with 
their pitiless marching ; but again the order was 
given to advance. The eager squaw showed the 
way, holding a pistol in one hand and leading 
Courcelle with the other ; and they soon came in 
sight of Audaraque, the largest and strongest of 
the Mohawk forts. The drums beait with fury, and 
the troops prepared to attack, but there were none 
to oppose them. The scouts sent forward, reported 

' Msrie de rincarnation says that tlvero were four toivns in all. I 
foEow the Acle rfe prise de jiossession, made on the spot. Eive ave here 
iDMitionefL 
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that the warriors had fled. The last of the savage 
strongholds was in the hands o£ the French. 

" God has done for us," says Mother Mary, " what 
he did in ancient days for his chosen people, strik- 
ing terror into our enemies, insomuch that we were 
victors without a blow. Certain it is that there is 
miracle in all this ; for, if the Iroquois had stood 
fast, they would have given us a great deal of 
trouble and caused our army great loss, seeing how 
they were fortified and armed, and how haughty 
and bold they are," 

The French were astonished as they looked about 
them. These Iroquois forts were very different 
from those that Jogues had seen here twenty years 
before, or from that which in earlier times set 
Champlain and his Hurons at defiance. The Mo- 
hawks had had counsel and aid from their Dutch 
friends, and adapted their savage defences to the 
rules of European art. Andaraqu^ was a quad- 
rangle formed of a triple palisade, twenty feet high, 
and flanked by four bastions. Large vessels of 
bark filled with water were placed on the plat- 
forms of the pahsade for defence against fire. The 
dwellings which these fortifications enclosed were 
in many cases built of wood, though the form and 
arrangement of the primitive bark lodge of the 
Iroquois seems to have been preserved. Some of 
the wooden houses were a hundred and twenty 
feet long, with fires for eight or nine families. 
Here and in subterranean caches was stored a pro- 
digious quantity of Indian-corn and other pi-ovi- 
sionsj and all the dwelUngs were supplied with 
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carpenters' tools, domestic utensils, and many otlier 
appliances of comfort. 

The only living things in Andaraqu^, when the 
French entered, were two old women, a small boy, 
and a decrepit old man, who, being frightened by 
the noise of the drmns, had hidden himself nnder 
a canoe. From them the victors learned that ^the 
Mohawks, retreating from the other towns, had 
gathered here, resolved to fight to the last ; but at 
sight of tlie troops their courage failed, and the 
chief was first to run, crying out, " Let us save 
ourselves, brothers; the whole world is coming 
against us." 

A cross was planted, and at its side the royal 
arms, Tlie troops were drawn up in battle array, 
when Jean Baptiste du Bok, an officer deputed by 
Tracy, advancing sword in hand to the front, pro- 
claimed in a loud voice that he took possession in 
the name of the king of all the country of the 
Mohawks; and the troops shouted three times, 
Vive le Moi} 

That night a mighty bonfire illumined tlie Mo- 
hawk forests ; and the scared savages from their hid- 
ing-places among the roclts saw their palisades, their 
dwellings, their stores of food, and all their posses- 
sions, turned to cinders and ashes. The two old 
squaws captured in the town, tlirew themselves in 
despair uito the flames of their blazing homes. 
"When morning came, there was nothing left of- 
Andaraqu6 but smouldering embei-s, roUing their 
pale smoke against the painted background of the 

1 Ade deprise de poaseision, 17 Oct., 1666. 
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October woods. Te Deum was sung and mass said ; 
and then the victors began their backward march, 
burning, as they went, all the remaining forts, with 
all their hoarded stores of com, except such as they 
needed for tiaemselves. If tliey had failed to desti-oy 
their enemies in battle, they hoped that winter 
and famine would do the work of sliot and steel. 

While there was distress among the Moliawl^, 
there was trouble among their English neighbors, 
who claimed as their own the country which Tracy 
had invaded. The English authorities were the 
more disquieted, because they feared that the lately 
conquered Dutch might join hands with the French 
against them. When NicoUs, governor of New 
York, heard of Tracy's advance, he wrote to the 
governors of the New England colonies, begging 
them to join him against the French invaders, and 
urging that, if Tracy's force were destroyed or cap- 
tured, the conquest of Canada would be an easy 
task. There was war .at the time between the two 
crowns ; and the British court had already enter- 
tained this project of conquest, and sent orders to 
its colonies to that effect. But the New England 
governors, ill prepared for war, and fearing that 
tlieir Indian neighbors, who were enemies of the 
Mohawks, might take part with tlie French, hesi- 
tated to act, and the affair ended in a correspond- 
ence, civil if not sincere, between Nicolls and Tracy .^ 
The treaty of Br^da, in the following year, secured 
peace for a time between the rival colonies. 

I See the correspondence in N. T. Col. Docs. III. 118-156. Compare 
Hutchinson Collection, 407, and Mass. Hisl. Coll. XVIII. 102. 
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The return of Tracy was less fortunate than his 
advance. The rivers, swollen by autumn rains, 
were difficult to pass ; and in crossing Lalie Chara- 
plain two canoes were overset in a storm, and 
eight men were drowned. From St. Anne, a new 
fort built early in the summer on Isle La Motte, 
near the northern end of the lake, he sent news of 
his success to Quebec, where there was great re- 
joicing and a solemn thanksgiving. Signs and 
prodigies had not been wanting to attest the inter- 
est of the upper and nether powers in tlie crusade 
against the myrmidons of hell. At one of the forts 
on the Richelieu, "the soldiers," says Mother Mary, 
" were near dying of fright. They saw a great 
fiery cavern iu the sky, and from this cavern came 
plaintive voices mixed with frightful howlings. 
Perliaps it was the demons, enraged because we 
had depopulated a country where they had been 
masters so long, and had said mass and sung the 
praises of God in a place where there had never 
before been any thing but foulness and abomina- 
tion." 

Tracy had at first meant to abandon Fort St. 
Anne ; but he changed his mind after returning to 
Quebec. MeanwMe the season bad grown so late 
that there was no time to send proper supplies to 
tlie garrison. Winter closed, and the place ivas 
not only ill provisioned, but was left without a 
priest. Tracy wrote to the superior of the Sulpi- 
tians at Montreal to send one without delay ; but 
the request was more easily made than fulfilled, 
for be forgot to order an escort, and the way was 
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long and dangerous. The stout-hearted DoUIer de 
Casson "was told, however, to hold himself ready 
to go at the first opportunity. His recent cam- 
paigning had left him in no condition for braving 
fresh hardships, for he was nearly disabled by a 
swelling on one of his knees. By way of cure he 
resolved to try a severe bleeding, and the Sangrado 
of Montreal did his work so tiioronghly that his 
patient fainted under his hands. As he returned 
to consciousness, he became aware that two sol- 
diers had entered the room. They told him that 
they were going in the morning to Chambly, 
which was on the way to St. Anne ; and tliey 
invited him to go with them. " Wait till the day 
after to-morrow," replied the priest, " and 1 will 
try." The delay was obtained ; and, on the day 
fixed, the party set out by the forest path to 
Chambly, a distance of about four leagues. 
When they reached it, DoUier de Casson was 
nearly spent, but he concealed his plight from the 
commanding officer, and begged an escort to St. 
Anne, some twenty leagues farther. As the officer 
would not give him one, he threatened to go alone, 
on which ten men and an ensign were at last 
ordered to conduct him. Thus attended, he re- 
sumed his journey after a day's rest. One of the 
soldiers fell through the ice, and none of his com- 
rades dared help him. Dollier de Casson, malting 
the sign of the cross, went to his aid, and, more 
successful than on the former occasion, caught him 
and pulled him out. The snow was deep ; and the 
priest, having arrived in the preceding summer, 
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had never before worn snow-shoes, while a sack of 
clothing, and his portable chapel which he carried 
at his back, joined to the pain of his knee and the 
effects of his late bleeding, made the march a pur- 
gatory. 

He was sorely needed at Fort St. Anne. There 
was pestilence in the garrison. Two men had just 
died without absolution, while more were at the 
point of death, and praying for a priest. Thus it 
happened that when the sentinel descried far off, 
on the ice of Lake Champlain, a squad of soldiers 
approaching, and among them a black cassock, 
every officer and man not sick, or on duty, came 
out with one accorf to meet the new-comer. 
They overwhelmed him with welcome and with 
thanlcs. One took his sack, another his portable 
chapel, and they led him in triumph to the fort. 
First he made a short prayer, then went his rounds 
among the sick, and then came to refresh himself 
with the officers. Here was La Motte de la Lucifere, 
the commandant ; La Durantaye, a name destined 
to be famous in Canadian annals ; and a nximber of 
young subalterns. The scene was no strange one 
to DoUier de Casson, for he htid been an officer of 
cavalry in hia time, and fought under Tnrenne ; ' 
a good soldier, without doubt, at the mes.g table or 
in the field, and none the worse a priest that he 
had once followed the wars. He was of a lively 
humor, given to jests and mirtli ; as pleasant a 
father as ever said Benedidte. The soldier and 
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the gentleman still lived under the cassock of the 
priest. He ■was greatly respected and beloved ; 
and his influence as a peace-maker, which he often 
had occasion to exercise, is said to have been 
remarkable, "When the time demanded it, he 
could use arguments more cogent than those of 
moral suasion. Once, in a camp of Algonquins, 
when, as he was kneeling in prayer, an insolent 
savage came to interrupt him, the father, without 
rising, knocked the intruder flat by a blow of his 
fist, and the other Indians, far from being dis- 
pleased, wore filled with admiration at the ex- 
ploit.^ 

His cheery temper now stood him in good stead ; 
for there was dreary work before him, and he was 
not the man to flinch from it. The garrison of 
St. Anne had nothing to live on but salt pork and 
half-spoOed flour. Their hogshead of vinegar had 
sprung aleak, and the contents had all oozed out. 
They had rejoiced in the supposed possession of a 
reasonable stock of brandy; but they soon dis- 
covered that the sailors, on the voyage from 
France, had emptied the casks and filled them 
again with salt-water. The scurvy broke out with 
fury. In a short time, forty out of the sixty men 
became victims of the loathsome malady. Day or 
night, DoUier de Casson and Forestier, the equally 
devoted young surgeon, had no rest. The sur- 
geon's strength failed, and the priest was himself 
slightly attacked with the disease. Eleven men 

1 Grandet, Notice monHscriie aur DoUier de Casson, tiled liy FailLoii, Cot- 
ouie Fraiipxise, lU. 895, 89Q. 
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died; and others languished for want of help, for 
their comrades shrank from entering the infected 
den,s where they lay. In their extremity some of 
tliem devised an ingenious expedient. Though 
they had nothing to bequeath, they made wills in 
which they left imaginary sums of money to those 
who hsid befriended them, and thenceforth they 
found no lack of nursing. 

In the intervals of his labors, Dollier de Casson 
would run to and fro for warmth and exercise on 
a certain track of beaten snow, between two of the 
bastions, reciting his breviary as he went, so that 
tliose who saw him might have thought him out of 
his wits. One day La Motte called out to him as 
he was thus engaged, "Eh, Monsieur le cure, if 
the Iroquois should come, you must defend that 
bastion. My men are all deserting me, and going 
over to you and the doctor." To which the father 
rephed, " Get me some litters with wheels, and I 
wiU bring them out to man ray bastion. They 
are brave enough now ; no fear of their running 
away." With banter like this, they sought to 
beguile their miseries ; and thus the winter wore 
on at Fort St. Anne.^ 

Early in spring they saw a troop ol Iroquois 
approaching, and prepared as well as they could to 
make fight ; but the strangers proved to be ambas- 

I The nbove curious incidents are told by Dollier de CHsaon, in his 
Bislpire dii Montreal, preserved in manuscript in Ihe'Mazarin Library at 
Paris. He gives no liiiit tliat the person in question wns liimself, but 
speaks of him as xm ewkeiastiqae. Hia identity is, liowever, mailo certain 
by inlernai evidence, by a passage in tlie Notice of GranJet, and by other 
contemporary allusions. 
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sadors of peace. The destruction of tlie Mohawk 
towns had produced a deep effect, not on that 
nation alone, but also on the other four members 
of the league. They were disposed to confirm the 
promises of peace which they had already made ; 
and Tracy had spurred their good intentions by 
sendiag them a message that, unless they quickly 
presented themselves at Quebec, he would hang all 
the chiefs whom he had kept prisoners after dis- 
covering their treachery in the preceding summer. 
The tlireat had its effect : deputies of the Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas presently arrived 
in a temper of befitting humility. The Mohawks 
were at first afraid to come : but in April they sent 
the Flemish Bastai-d with overtiu'es of peace ; and 
in July, a large deputation of their chiefs appeared 
at Quebec. They and the rest left some of their 
famihes as hostages, and promised that, if any of 
tlieir people should kill a Frenchman, they would 
give them up to be hanged.' 

They begged, too, for blacksmiths, surgeons, 
and Jesuits to live among them. The presence 
of the Jesuits in their towns was in many ways an 
advantage to them ; while to the colony it was of 
the greatest importance. Not only was conversion 
to the church justly regarded as the best means of 
attaching the Indians to the French, and alienating 
them from the English ; but the Jesuits living in 
the midst of them could influence even those whom 
they could not convert, soothe rising jealousies, 

^ffiie lie la 
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counteract English intrigues, and keep tlie rulers 
of the colony informed of all that was passing in 
tlie Iroquois towns. Thus, half Christian missiona- 
ries, half political agents, the Jesuits prepared to 
resume tlie hazardous mission of the Iroquois. 
Fr^min and Pierron were ordered to the Mohawks, 
Bruyas to the Oneidas, and tliree others were named 
for the remaining three nations of the league. The 
troops had made the peace ; the Jesuits were the 
rivets to hold it fast; and peace endured without 
absolute rupture for nearly twenty years. Of all 
the French expeditions against the Iroquois, that 
of Tracy was the most productive of good. 
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Political G. 

TKACr's work was done, and he left Canada with 
the glittering noblesse in his train. Courcelle and 
Talon remained to rule alone ; and now the great 
experiment was begun. Paternal royalty would 
try its hand at building up a colony, and Talon 
was its chosen agent. His appearance did him no 
justice. The reg'ilar contour of his oval face, about 
which fell to his shoulders a cataract of curls, natu- 
ral or supposititious ; the smooth Imes of his well- 
formed features, brows delicately arched, and a 
mouth more suggestive of femiiiine sensibility than 
of masculine force, — would certainly have misled 
the disciple of Lavater.^ Yet there was no want of 
manhood in him. He was most happily chosen 
for the task placed in his hands, and from first to 
last approved himself a vigorous executive officer. 
He was a true disciple of Colbert, formed in his 
school and animated by his spirit. 
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Being on tlie spot, lie was better able tlum his 
master to judge tlie working of the new order of 
things. With regard to the company, he writes 
that it will profit hy impoverLshmg the colony; 
that its monopolies lUshearten the people and par- 
alyze enterprise ; that it is thwarting the intentions 
of the king, who wishes trade to be encouraged ; 
and that, if its exclusive privileges are maintained, 
Canada in ten years will be less populous than 
now.^ But Colbert clung to his plan, though he 
wrote in reply that to satisfy the colonists he had 
persuaded the company to forego the monopolies 
for a year.^ As this proved insufficient, the com- 
pany was at length forced to give up permanently 
its right of excliisive trade, still exacting its share 
of beaver and moose skins. This was its chief 
source of profit ; it" begrudged every sou deducted 
from it for charges of government, and the king 
was constantly obliged to do at his own cost that 
which the company should have done. In one 
point it showed a ceaseless activity ; and this was 
the levying of duties, in which it was never known 
to fail. 

Trade, even after its exercise was permitted, 
was continually vexed by the hand of authority. 
One of Tracy's first measures had been to issue a 
decree reducing the price of wheat one half. The 
council took up the work of regulation, and fixed 
the price of all imported goods in three several 
tariffs, — one for Quebec, one for Three Eivers, and 
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one for Montreal.^ It may well be believcil that 
there was in Canada little capital and little enter- 
prise. Industrially and commercially, the colony 
was almost dead. . Talon set himself to galvanize 
it ; andj i£ one man could have supplied the intelli- 
gence and energy of a whole community, tlie results 
would have been triumphant. 

He had received elaborate instructions, and they 
indicate an ardent wish for the prosperity o£ Canada. 
Colbert had written to him that the true means to 
strengthen tlie colony was to " cause justice to reign, 
establish a good police, protect tlie inliabitants, 
disciplhie them against enemies, and procure for 
them peace, repose, and plenty."* "And as," the 
minister further says, " tlie king regards his Cana- 
dian subjects, from the highest to the lowest, almost 
as his own children, and wishes them to enjoy 
equally with the people of France the mildness and 
happiness of his reign, the Sieur Talon will study 
to solace them in all tilings and encourage them to 
trade and industry. And, seeing that nothing can 
better promote this end than entering into the 
details of their households and of all their little 
affairs, it will not be amiss that he visit all tlieir 
settlements one after the other in order to learn 
their true condition, provide as much as possi- 
ble for their wants, and, performing the duty of a 
good head of a family, put them in the way of 
making some protit." The hitendantwas also told 
to encourage fathers to inspire their children with 
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piety, together with " profound lovo and respect 
for the royal person of his Majesty." ^ 

Talon entered on his work with admirable zeal. 
Sometimes he nsed authority, sometuncs persuasion, 
sometimes promises of reward. Sometimes, again, 
he tried the force of example. Thus he built a 
ship to show the people how to do it, and rouse 
them to imitation.^ Three or four years later, the 
experiment was repeated. This time it was at the 
cost of the king, who applied the sum of forty thou- 
sand livres^ to the double purpose of promoting 
the art of ship-buUding, and saving the colonists 
from vagrant habits by giving them employment. 
Talon wrote that three hmidred and fifty men had 
been supplied that summer with work at the charge 
of government.* 

He despatched two engineers to search for coal, 
lead, iron, copper, and other minerals. Important 
discoveries of iron were made ; but three genera- 
tions were destined to pass before the mines were 
successfully worked.^ The copper of Lake Supe- 
rior raised the intendant's hopes for a time, but he 
was soon forced to the conclusion that it was too 
remote to be of practical value. He labored vig- 
orously to develop arts and manufactures ; made 
a barrel of tar, and sent it to the king as a speci- 
men ; caused some of the colonists to make cloth 

1 Ixstrnction an Sieur Talon, 27 J/«i-s, 1665. 

1 Talfiii a Cotbeii, Oct, 1667; dolbert a Talon, 20 Fe»., 1B68. 

s Dgi>4che de CoBKtt, 11 Ftv.. 1671. 

i Tiiloii ii Colbert, 2 Nov., 1671. 

* Clisrlevoii speaks of tliese mines aa having lieen forgotten for 
seventy years, and rediscovered in liis time- After passing throngh 
Various Imnds, tliej ivere f iially worked on, tlie king's aooouot. 
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oi the wool of the sheep which the king had sent 
out ; eneoiu-aged others to establish a tannery, and 
also a factory of hats and of shoes. The Sieur 
Follin was induced by the grant of a monopoly to 
begin the making of soap and potash.^ The people 
were ordered to grow henip,^ and urged to gather 
the nettles of the country as material for cordage ; 
and the Ursuliues were supplied with flas and wool, 
iu order that they might teach girls to weave and 
spin. 

. Talon was especially anxious to establish trade 
between Canada and the West Indies ; and, to malte 
a beginning, he freighted the vessel he had buUt 
with salted cod, salmon, eels, pease, fish-oil, staves, 
and planks, and sent her tiiither to exchange her 
cargo for sugar, which she was in tm-n to ex- 
change in France for goods suited for the Canadian 
market.^ Another favorite object with him was 
the fishery of seals and white porpoises for the 
sake of their oil ; and some of the chief merchants 
were urged to undertake it, as well as the estab- 
lishment of stationary cod-fisheries along the Lower 
St. Lawrence. But, with every encouragement, 
many years passed before this valuable industry 
was placed on a firm basis. 

Talon saw with concern the huge consumption 
of wine and brandy among the settlers, costing 
them, as he wrote to Colbert, a hmidred thousand 
livres a year; and, to keep this money in the 

1 B^istre da Consell Soaoeraln. 

^ Marie ile riiioariiation, Clioix des Letlres de, 871. 

" Le Mereier, Eel. 1687, 8 ; IMplches de Talon. 
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colony, he declared his intention of building a 
brewery. The minister approved the plan, not 
only on economic grounds, but because " the vice 
of drunkenness would thereafter cause no more 
scandal by reason of the cold nature of beer, the 
vapors whereof rarely deprive men of the use 
of judgment." ■* The brewery was accordingly 
built, to the great satisfaction of the poorer colo- 
nists. 

Nor did the active intendant fail to acquit him- 
self of the duty of domiciliary visits, enjoined 
upon him by the royal instructions ; a point on 
which he was of one mind with his superiors, for 
he writes that " those charged in this country with 
his Majesty's affairs are under a strict obligation 
to enter into the detail of families." ^ Accordingly 
we learn from Mother Juchereau, that " he studied 
with the affection of a father how to succor tlie 
poor and cause the colony to grow ; entered into 
the minutest particulars ; visited the houses of the 
inhabitants, and caused them to visit him ; learned 
what crops each one was raising ; taught those 
who had wheat to sell it at a profit, helped those 
who had none, and encouraged everybody." And 
DoUier de Casson represents him as visiting in 
turn every house at Montreal, and giving aid from 
the king to such as needed it.* Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and other domestic animals, were sent out 
at the royal charge in considerable numbers, and 

1 Cdberl h Tohn, 20 Fev., 1068. 

i Mimoire de 1667. 

» Sisfoire da MmtrM, a.d, 1666, IfiST. 
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clistributecl gratuitously, with an order tliat none 
of the young should be killed till the country was 
sufficiently stocked. Large quantities of goods 
were also sent from tlie same high quarter. Some 
of these were distributed as gifts, and the rest 
bartered for corn to supply the troops. As the 
intendant perceived that the farmers lost much 
time in coming from their distant clearings to buy 
necessaries at Quebec, he caused his agents to 
furnish them with the kmg's goods at their own 
houses, to the great annoyance of the merchants 
of Quebec, who complained that their accustomed 
trade was thus forestalled,^ 

These were not the only cares wMch occupied 
the mind of Talon. He tried to open a road 
across the country to Acadia, an almost impossible 
task, in which he and his successors completely 
failed. Under his auspices, Albanel penetrated to 
Hudson's Bay, and Saint Lusson took' possession in 
the king's name of the country of the Upper 
Lakes. It was Talon, in short, who prepared the 
way for the remarkable series of explorations 
described in another work.^ Again and again 
he urged upon Colbert and the king a measure 
from which, had it taken effect, momentous con- 
sequences must have sprung. Tliis was the pur- 
chase or seizure of New Yoi'k, involving the 
isolation of New England, the subjection of 
the Iroquois, and the midisputed control of half 
the continent. 
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Great as ivere liis opportunities of abusing Ms 
trust, it does not appear that lie took advantage 
of them. He held lands and houses in Canada/ 
owned the brewery ivhich he had established, and 
embarked in various enterprises of productive 
industry ; but, so far as I can discover, he is no- 
where accused of making illicit gains, and there is 
reason to believe that he acquitted himself of his 
charge with entire fidelity .** His health failed in 
1668, and for this and other causes he asked for 
his recall. Colbert granted it with strong expres- 
sions of regret ; and when, two years later, he re- 
sumed the intendancy, the colony seems to have 
welcomed his return, 

1 In 1882, the Inteiidant Menles, in a despatch to the miniBter, 
makes a Etatemeiit of Talon's property in Quebec. The cliief items are 
the hrewerj and a house of some value on the descent of Mountain 
Street, He owned, also, the valuable seigniory, afterwards barony, 
Dee Jslele, in the immediate neighborhood. 

■i Some imputations agtunat bim, not of mucb weight, are, however, 
made in a memorial of Aubert de la Chesnaye, a merchant of Quebec. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MARRIAGE AND POPULATION. 

Smii'Hent o^• Emigrssts. — Soldier Skitlers. — Importation of 
WivKS, — Wedlock. — SuHtiARV Methods. — The Mothkrs OS 

ClNAD*. — BODNTIES OB MaHHTAOE. — CeLIBACT I'UNISHED. 

Bounties on Childhen. — Results. 

The peopling of Canada was due in the main to 
the king. Before the accession of Louis XIV, the 
entire population, priests, nuns, traders, and set- 
tiers, did not exceed twenty-five hundred ; ^ but 
scarcely had he reached his majority when the ship- 
ment of men to the colony was systematically be- 
gun. Even in Argenson's time, loads of emigrants 
sent out by the Oro^vn were landed every year at 
Quebec. The Sulpitians of Montreal also brought 
over colonists to people their seigniorial estate ; the 
same was true on a small scale of one or two other 
proprietors, and once at least the company sent a 
considerable number : yet the govermnent "was 
the chief agent of emigration. Colbert did the 
work, and the king paid for it. 

In 1661, Laval wrote to the cardinals of the 
Propaganda, that during the past two years the 

1 Le Clerc, EtoUissemeut de la Fof/, II. 4. 
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king had spent two hundred thousand livres on 
the colony ; that, since 1659, he had sent out three 
hundred men a year ; and that he had promised to 
send an equal number every summer during ten 
years.^ These men were sent by squads in mer- 
chant-ships, each one of which was required to 
carry a certain number. In many instances, emi- 
grants were bound on their arrival to enter into 
the service of colonists already established. In 
tliis case the employer paid them wages, and after 
a term of three years they became settlers them- 
selves.' 

The destined emigrants were collected by agents 
in the provinces, conducted to Dieppe or Rochelle, 
and thence embarked. At first men were sent 
from EocheUe itself, and its neighborhood ; but 
Laval remonstrated, declaring that he wanted 
none from tliat ancient stronghold of heresy.^ 
The people of Rochelle, indeed, found no favor in 
Canada. Another writer describes them as " per- 
sons of little conscience, and almost no religi^on," 
adding that the Normans, Pereherons, Picards, and 
peasants of the neighborhood of Paris, axe docile, 
indnstrious, and far more pious. " It is impor- 
tant," he concludes, "in beginning a new colony, 
to sow good seed." * It was, accordingly, from tlie 
north-western provinces that most of the emigrants 

1 Ldlre de Laval envoys a Rome. 21 Oct., 1661 {estract in raillon from 
Areliives of the PropaRandal. 

" Mai'ie de I'laeamation, 18 AoSt, 1664. These engagifs wore some- 
thuea also brought o^er by private pei'sona. 

3 Colben a Laval. 18 Mays, 1664. 

* M€moir6 de 1664 (ftnonymoaB^. 
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were drawn.' They seem in the main to have 
been a decent peasantry, thougli writers who, from 
their position, slrould have been well informed, 
have denoimced them in unmeasured terms,^ 
Some of them could read and write, and some 
brought with tliem a little money. 

Talon was constantly begging for more men, 
tUl Louis XIV. at length took alarm. Colbert 
replied to the over-zealous intendant, that the 
king did not think it expedient to depopulate 
France, in order to people Canada ; that he wanted 
men for his armies ; and that the colony must rely 
chiefly on increase from witliin. Still the ship- 
ments did not cease ; and, even while tempering 
the ardor of his agent, the king gave another 

■ See a paper hy Oai'iiesu in Le National of Quebec, 28 October, 1856, 
emhodjriiig tlie results of research among the papers of the early notaries 
of Quebec. The eliief emigration was fcom Paris, Normandy, Poitou, 
Pityfl d'Aunis, Brittany, ami Picardy. Kearly all tliose fi*om Paris were 
Bent by tlie king from houses of eharity. 

' " Une foule d'aveiituriers, ramaases au hazard en France, presque 
tous de la lie du peuple, la plupart oberes de dettes ou ehargiSs de crimes. " 
etc. La Tour, Vie de Laval, Liv. IV. " Le vice a oblige la plupart de 
chercher ce pays eomiiie un asile pour se mettre 'a convert de leurs crimes," 
Meulea, iM/'cdie de 1082. iieulea was intendaiit iii that year. Marie 
de I'Incaruation, after epeaiiiig of the emigrants as of a very mixed 
eliaraeter, says tliat it would have teen far better to Bend a few who 
were good Christians, rather than so many who give so much trouble. 
Leitre da — Oct., 16S9. 

Le Clerc, on Ihe other hand, !s emphatic in praise, calling the early 
colonists, " tres honuetee gens, ayant de la probite, de la droiture, et de la 
religion. . , . L'on aexamin^ et ohoisilea habitants, etrenvoy^enrranco 
les pei'sonnes vicieuses." If, he adds, any such were left " lis effaeiuenC 
glorieueement par leur pi^iiitence les Caches de leur premiere condition." 
Cbarlevoix ia almost as strong in praise as La Tour in censure. Both of 
them wrote in tlie next century. We shall have means hereafter o£ 
judging between tliese confliedng si 
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proof how much he had the growth of Canada at 
heart.^ 

The regiment of Carignan-Saliferes had been or- 
dered home, with the exception of four companies 
kept in garrison,* and a considerable niunber dis- 
charged in order to become settlers. Of those who 
returned, six companies were, a year or two later, 
sent back, discharged in their turn, and con- 
verted into colonists. Neither men nor officers were 
positively constrained to remain in Canada ; but the 
officers were told that if they wished to please his 
Majesty this was the way to do so ; and both they and 
the men were stimulated by promises and rewards. 
Fifteen himdred livres were given to La Motte, be- 
cause he had married in the country and meant to 
remain there. Six thousand livres were assigned 
to other officers, because they had followed, or were 
about to follow. La Motto's example ; and twelve 
thousand were set apart to be distributed to the 
soldiers under similar conditions.* Each soldier 
who consented to remain and settle was promised 
a grant of land and a hundred livres in money j or, 
if he preferred it, fifty livres with provisions for a 
year. This military colonization had a strong and 
lasting influence on the character of the Canadian 
people. 

' The king liad sent out more emigrants tlian he had promised, to 
judge fram the ceiiaus reports during the years 1666, 1667, and 1668. 
Tlie total population for those years is 341S, 4312, and iiSTO, respectively. 
A Buiall part of this growth may be set down to emigration not under 
government aUEpiceE, and a large part to natural increase, which was 
enormous at this time, from onuses wliicli will soon appear. 

a Colheit h Talon, 20 Fen., 1668. 

3 Ibid. 
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But if the colony was to grow from within, the 
new settlers must have wives. For some years 
past, the Sulpitians had sent out yonng women for 
the supply of Montreal ; and the king, on a larger 
scale, continued the benevolent work. Girls for 
the colony were taken from the hospitals of Paris 
and of Lyons, which were not so much hospitals for 
the sick as houses of refuge for the poor. Mother 
Mary writes in 1665 that a hundred had come that 
summer, and were nearly all provided with hus- 
bands, and that two hundred more were to come 
next year. The case was urgent, for the demand 
was great. Complamts, however, were soon heard 
that women from cities made indifferent partners ; 
and peasant girls, healthy, strong, and accustomed 
to field work, were demanded in their place. Peas- 
ant girls were therefore sent, but this was not all. 
Officers as well as men wanted wives ; and Talon 
asked for a consignment of young ladies. His re- 
quest was promptly answered. In 1667, he writes: 
" They send us eighty-four girls from Dieppe and 
twenty-five from EocheUe ; among them ai-e fifteen 
or twenty of pretty good birth ; several of them 
are really demoiselles, and tolerably well brought 
up." They complained of neglect and hardship 
during the voyage. " I shall do what I can to soothe 
their discontent," adds the intendant ; '* for if they 
write to their correspondents at home how ill they 
have been treated it would be an obstacle to your 
plan of sending us next j^ear a number of select 
young ladies." ' 

1 " Des (lemoiaellcs bieii clioisies " T,i/o« 'a Colbert, 27 OH., IBGT. 
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Three yeai's later we find him asking for three 
01- four more in behalf of certain bachelor ofticers. 
The response surpassed his utmost wishes ; and he 
\vrote again : " It is not expedient to send more 
demoiselles. I have had this year fifteen of them, 
instead of tlie four I asked for." ^ 

As regards peasant gh'ls, the supply rarely 
equalled the demand. Count Frontenac, Cour- 
celle's successor, complained of the scarcity : " If 
a hundred and fifty girls and as many servants," he 
says, " had been sent out this year, they would 
all have found husbands and masters within a 
month." " 

The character of these candidates for matri- 
mony has not escaped the pen of slander. The 
caustic La Hontan, writing fifteen or twenty years 
after, draws the following sketch of the mothers 
of Canada : " After the regiment of Carignan was 
disbanded, ships were sent out freighted with 
girls of indifferent virtue, under the direction of a 
few pious old duennas, who divided them into 
three classes. These vestals were, so to speak, 
piled one on tlie other in three different halls, 
where the bridegrooms chose their brides as a 
butcher chooses his sheep out of the midst of the 

1 Talon a Cdbert, 1 Nop., 1671, 

^ = FroiiKmc a Colhert, 2 Nob., 1672. Tiiis year only eleven girls had 
■been sent. The scarcity waa due to tlve indiscretion ol Talon, who had 
written to the minister that, as many of tlie old settlers liad daughters 
just becoming marriageable, it would be well, in order that they might 
find husbands, to send no more girls from France at present. 

The next year, 1878, the king writes that, though he is invoh-ed in a 
great war, which needs all his resources, he has nevettlieleas sent sixty 
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flock. There was wherewith to content the most 
fantastical in these three harems ; for here were 
to be seen tlie tall and tlie short, the blond and 
the brown, tlie plump and the lean ; everybody, 
in short, found a shoe to fit him. At the end 
of a fortnight not one was left. I am told that the 
plumpest were taken first, because it was thought 
that, being less active, they were more likely to 
keep at home, and that they could resist the winter 
cold better. Those who wanted a wife applied to 
the directresses, to whom they were obliged to 
make known their possessions and means of liveli- 
hood before taking from one of the three classes 
the girl whom they found most to their liking. 
The marriage was concluded forthwith, with the 
help of a priest and a notary, and the next day the 
governor-general caused the couple to be pre- 
sented with an ox, a cow, a pair of swine, a pair 
of fowls, two baiTels of salted meat, and eleven 
crowns in money." ' 

As regards the character of the girls, there can 
be no doubt that this amusing sketch is, in the 
main, maliciously untrue. Since the colony began, 
it had been the practice to send back to France 
women of the class alluded to by La Hontan, as 
soon as they became notorious.^ Those who were 

1 La Hontan, Nomsaux Voyages, I. II (1709). In some of the other 
editions, tlie same account is given indifterent wortls, equally lively and 
scandalous. 

* This is the atatement of Boucher, a good authority. A case of the 
sort in 1653 is mentioned in the correspondence of Argenson, Boucher 
says further, tliat an assarance oi good character was required from the 
relations or friends of the girl who wished to embark. This refers to a. 
period anterior to 1668, when Boucher wrote his hook. Colbert evidently 
eared fur no qualification except the capacity of maternity. 
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not taken from institutions of charity usually be- 
longed to the families of peasants overburdened 
■with children, and glad to find the chance of estab- 
lishing them.^ How some of them were obtained 
appears from a letter of Colbert to Harlay, Arch- 
bishop of Eouen. " As, in the parishes about 
Rouen," he writes, "fifty or sixty girls might be 
fomid who would be very glad to go to Canada to 
be married, I beg you to employ your credit and 
authority with the cur^s of thirty or forty of these 
parishes, to try to find in each of them one or two 
girls disposed to go voluntarily for the sake of a 
settlement in life."^ 

Mistakes nevertheless occurred, " Along with 
tlie honest people," complains Mother Mary, " comes 
a great deal of canaille of both sexes, who cause a 
great deal of scandal."* After some of the young 
women had been married at Quebec, it was found 
that they had husbands at home. The pnests 

1 T^ioiijiiage de la Mire da PUsais de Sainte-Ueleae (extract in Faillon). 

i Collm-i a 'VArckeneqae de Rouen, 27 Fee., 1670. 

That they were not always destitute may be gathered from a passage 
in oue of Talon'a letters. " Entre les flllea qu'on fnit passer iti il y en a 
qui ont de legitimes et consid^mhles pretentions aux successioDB de leura 
parents, nifinie entre cellea ijui sont tirees de I'HSpital G<!neral." The 
General Hospital of Paris had recently been established (1656) as a 
house of refuge fov the " Boliemiana," or ragrants of Paris. The royal 
edict creating it eays timt " tes pauvrea mendianla et invajides des deux 
aexes y seraieot enfermfe pour eslre emplov^s aux manufactures et aultrea 
travaux selou leur pouvoir." They were gatliered by force in tlie streets 
by a boJy of special police, called "Arcliera de I'Hflpiial." They re- 
aisted at flrat, and serious riots ensued. In 1662, tlie General Hospital 
of Paris contained 62S2 panpers. See Clement, Hietoire de Colba-t, 118. 
Mother de Sainte-Helene says that tlie girls sent from this asylum had 
been there from cliildhood in charge of nuns. 

^ " Bcaucoup de canailla de I'un et I'autre sexe qui calisent beaucoup 
de soaadale." Leitre da — Oct., 1669. 
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cautious ill tying the matrimonial knot, 
and Colbert thereupon ordered that each girl should 
proYide herself with a certificate from the cur^ or 
magistrate of her parish to the eifect that she was 
free to marry. Nor was the practical inteudant 
unmindful of other precautions to smooth the 
path to the desired goal. " The girls destined for 
this country," he writes, " besides being strong and 
healthy, ought to be entirely free from any natural 
blemish or any thing personally repulsive." * 

Thus qualified canonieally and physically, the 
annual consignment of young women was shipped 
to Quebec, in charge of a matron employed and 
paid by the king. Her task was not an easy one, 
for the troop under her care was apt to consist of 
what Mother Mary in a moment of unwonted levity 
calls " mixed goods." ^ On one occasion the office 
was undertaken by the pious widow of Jean Bour- 
don. Her flock of a hundred and fifty girls, says 
Mother Mary, " gave her no little trouble on the 
voyage ; for they are of all sorts, and some of them 
are very rude and hard to manage." Madame 
Bourdon was not daunted. She not only saw her 
charge distributed and married, but she continued 
to receive and care .for the subsequent ship-loads 
as they arrived summer after summer. She was 

1 TuM & Colhc-i, 10 Nov., 1670. 

2 " Une mareliandiae meie'e." Letin du — 1668. In that year, 1668, 
the king spent 40,000 livres in the Bhipment of men and girla. In 1069, 
n liundred and fifty girls were sent ; in 1670, a hundred and sisty-five ; 
and Ta!on asltB for a hundred and fifty or two hundred more to enpply 
the soldiers wiio had got ready their houses and elearinga, and were now 
prepared lo marry. The total number of giils sent from 1665 to 1673, 
inclusive, was about a tliousand. 
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indeed chief among the pious dueniiiis of whom La 
Hontan irreverently spealis. Marguerite Bour- 
geoys did the same good offices for the young 
women sent to Montreal. Here the " king's girls," 
as they were called, were all lodged together in a 
house to which the suitors repaired to make their 
selection. "I was obliged to live there myself," 
writes tlie excellent mm, " because families were 
to be formed ; " ^ that is to say, because it was she 
who superintended these extemporized unions. 
Meanwhile she taught the girls their catechism, 
and, more fortunate than Madame Bom-don, in- 
spired them with a confidence and affection which 
they retained long after. 

At Quebec, where the matrimonial market was 
on a larger scale, a more ample bazaar was needed. 
That the girls were assorted into three classes, each 
penned up foi" selection in a separate hall, is a 
statement probable enough in itself, but resting on 
no better authority than that of La Hontan. Be 
this as it may, they were submitted together to 
the inspection of the suitor ; and the awkward 
young peasant or the rugged soldier of Carignan 
was requu-ed to choose a bride without delay from 
among the anxious candidates. They, on their 
part, were permitted to reject any applicant who 
displeased them, and the first question, we are told, 
which most of them asked was whether the suitor 
had a house and a faxm. 

Great as was the call for wives, it was thought 
prudent to stimulate it. The new settler was at once 

1 Eitract In Taillon, Coiome Fyani;aise, III. 214, 
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enticed and driven into wedlock. Bounties were 
offered on early marriages. Twenty livres were 
given to each youth who married before the age 
of twenty, and to each girl who married before the 
age of sixteen,^ This, which was called the " king's 
gift," was exclusive of the dowry given by him to 
every giri brought over by his orders. The dowry 
varied greatly in form and value ; but, according 
to Mother Mary, it was sometimes a house with 
provisions for eight months. More often it was 
fifty livres in household supplies, besides a barrel 
or two of salted meat. The royal solicitude ex- 
tended also to the cliildren of colonists already 
estabhshed, " I pray you," writes Colbert to 
Talon, " to commend it to the consideration of the 
whole people, that their prosperity, their subsist- 
ence, and all that is dear to them, depend on a 
general resolution, never to be departed from, to 
marry youths at eighteen or nineteen years and 
girls at fourteen or fifteen ; since abundance can 
never come to them except through the abundance 
of men."^ This counsel was followed by appropri- 
ate action. Any father of a family who, without 
showing good cause, neglected to marry his chil- 
dren wTien they had reached the ages of twenty 
and sixteen was fined ; ^ and each father thus de- 
linquent was required to present himself every six 
months to the local authorities to declare what 

1 An-& du Conseil d'Etat du Roij (see Edks el Ordonnunccs, I, 67). 

S Coll^i a Talon, 20 Ffv., 1668. 

a Arrets du Conseil d'Elat, 1669 (cited by Faillon) ; Arret rfu Conseil 
d'Etat, 1670 (see Edits et Ordonmnces, I. 67) ; Ordonaance da Ron, 5 Am-d, 
1669. See Cldnient, Inalructiom, etc., de Colbert, III. 2me Partie, 657. 
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reason, if any, he had for such delay.' Orders 
■were issued, a little before the arrival of the yearly 
ships from France, that all single men should marry 
within a fortnight after the landing of the prospec- 
tive brides. No mercy was shown to the obdurate 
bachelor. Talon issued an order forbidding un- 
married men to hunt, fish, trade with the Indians, 
or go into the woods under any pretence whatso- 
ever.^ In short, they were made as miserable as 
possible. Colbert goes further. He writes to the 
intendant, " those who may seem to have abso- 
lutely renounced marriage should be - made to 
bear additional burdens, and be excluded from all 
honors : it would be well even to add some marks 
of infamy."^ The success of these measures was 
complete. " No sooner," says Mother Mary, *' have 
the vessels arrived than the young men go to 
get wives ; and, by reason of the great number 
they are married by thirties at a time." Through- 
out the length and breadth of Canada, Hymen, 

1 Rei/islre da Conselt Soucerain. 

2 Talon ail Minisire, 10 Oct., 1670. Colbert highly approves this order. 
railloQ founcl a case of its enforcement among the aiident records of 
Mcintresl. In Decemlier, 1670, Fran^oU Le Noir, an inhabitant of La 
Cliine, WHS summoned before the judge, because, though a single man, be 
had traded with Indians at his own house. He confessed the fact, but 
protested that he would many within tbree weeks after the arriTsl of 
the vessels from France, or, failing to So so, that be would give a hundred 
and fifty Hvrea to the cliurch of Montreal, and an equal sum to the hos- 
pital. On tbis condition be was atlowed to trade, but was still forbidden 
to go into the woods. The next year he kept his word, and married 
Marie Magileleine Charbonnier, late of Paris. 

The proliibition to go into the woods was probably inteniJed to prevent 
tlie bachelor froTii finding a temporary Indian substitute for a French wife. 

° " I! serait a propos de leur niigmentcr les chal'gce, de les priver <Ie 
tons bonneurs, meme d'y ajouter quelque marque d'infamie." Lelti-e du 
20 Fee., ie68. 
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if not Cupid, was whipped into a frenzy of 
activity. Dollier de Casson tells us of a widow 
who was married afresh before her late husband 
was buried.-' 

Nor was the fatherly care of the king confined 
to the humbler classes of his colonists. He wished 
to form a Canadian noblesse, to which end early 
marriages were thought needful among officers and 
others of tlae better sort. The progress of such 
marriages was carefully watched and reported by 
the intendant. We have seen the reward bestowed 
upon La Motte for tali;ing to himself a ivife, and 
the money set apart for the brother officers who 
imitated him. In his despatch of October, 1667, 
the mtendant announces that two captains are 
already married to two damsels of the country ; 
that a lieutenant has espoused a daughter of the 
governor of Tlu"ee Rivers ; and that " four ensigns 
are in treaty with their mistresses, and are already 
half engaged."^ The paternal care of government, 
one would think, could scarcely go further. 

It did, however, go further. Bounties were 
offered on children. The king, in councLi, passed 
a decree '■' that in future all inhabitants of the said 
country of Canada who shall have livmg children 
to the number of ten, bom in lawful wedlock, not 



1 nislohe da Montreal, A.D. 1671, 1672. 

^ " Quiitre enseigiies snnt en poiirpnrler nvec leurs mtitCresses et eont 
dtjd ii ileiiii eiiK«S<!9-" Uii'eche <ln 27 Ol(., 1667. The lieiiteiinnt was 
Efiii5 Giuiltier ile Varennee, who on tho 26tli Soptember, 1067, married 
Sliirie Bc)nc:lier,<lHiigliler of tlie governor of Three Rivers, ni/fdlii-.-lceiiairs. 
One uf the children of this marriage was Varennee tie la VdreuJrye, 
diau)Torer of the Rocky Monnlitins. 
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being priests, monks, or nuns, shall each be paid 
out of the moneys sent by his Majesty to the smcl 
country a pension of three himdred livres a 3'ear, 
and those who shall have twelve children, a pension 
of four hundred livres; and that, to this effect, 
they shall be required to declare the number of 
their children every year in the months of June 
or July to the intendant of justice, police, and 
finance, established in the said country, who, hav- 
ing verified the same, shall order the payment of 
said pensions, one-half in cash, and the other half 
at the end of each yeai'." ^ Tliis was applicable to 
all. Colbert had before offered a reward, intended 
specially for the better class, of twelve hundred 
livres to those who had fifteen children, and eight 
hundred to those who had ten. 

These wise encouragements, as the worthy I'ail- 
Ion calls them, were crwvned with the desired 
result. A despatch of Talon in 1670 informs the 
minister that most of the young women sent out 
last summer are pregnant already, and in 1671 he 
announces that from six hundred to seven hundred 
children have been bom in the colony during the 
year; a prodigious number in view of the small 
population. The climate was supposed to he par- 
ticularly favorable to the health of women, which 

1 Edits el Oi-doanances, I. 67. It was thought at .this time Uiat the 
Tncliana, mingled with tlie Frencli, raiglit hecome a valuoble part of tlie 
population. Tfie reproduetive qnalitles of Indian wometi, therefore, 
became an ohject'of Talon's attention, and he reports that the; impair 
their fertility hy nursing their oUildren longer than ia neteasary ; "but," 
he adds, " this obstacle to the speedy building up of the colony can be 
overoome by a police regulation." M^iaoire stir I'Elut Present da 
Canada, 1667. 
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is somewhat surprising in view of recent American 
experience. " The iirat reflection I have to make," 
says DoUier cle Casson, "is on the advantage that 
■women have in tliis place {Montreal) over men, 
for though the cold is very wholesome to both 
sexes, it is incomparably more eo to the female, 
who is almost immortal here." Her fecundity 
matched her longevity, and was the admiration of 
Talon and his successors, accustomed as they were 
to the scanty families of France. 

"Why -with this great natural increase joined to 
an immigration which, tliough greatly diminishing, 
did not entirely cease, was there not a correspond- 
ing increase in the population of the colony ? Why, 
more than half a century after the king took 
Canada in charge, did the census show a total of 
less than twenty-five thousand souls ? The reasons 
will appear hereafter. 

It is a peculiarity of Canadian immigration, at 
this its most flourishing epoch, that it was mainly 
an immigration of single men and single women. 
The cases in which entire families came over were 
comparatively few.^ The new settler was found 

1 Tlie principai emigration of families eeema fo liave been in 1669 
when, at the urgeuuy'of Talon, then in France, a consiilerable aiiniber 
weru feat out. In the eerlier period tlie emigration of tnmilies was, rela- 
tively, jDuch gi'eater. Thus, in 1S34, the physician Giffard brouglit over 
seven to people \i\s seigniory of Beanport. Before 1663, ivhen tlie king 
took the i:olouy in hand, the emigrants were for tlie most part apprenticed 
laborers. . 

The zeal with which the king entered into the work of stocking hia 
colony is shown by numberless passages in liis letters, and those of big 
minister, "The end and the nile of all your conduct," says Colbert to 
the inlendant Bouteroue, " sliould be the inin^ase of the colony ; and on 
this point you should never be satisfied, but labor without ceasing to 
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by the king ; sent over by the king ; and supplied 
by the king with a wife, a farm, and sometimes 
with a house. Well did Louis XIV. earn the title 
of Father of New France. Bnt the royal zeal was 
spasmodic. The king was diverted to other cares, 
and soon after the outbreak of the Dutch war in 
1672 the regular despatch of emigrants to Canada 
wellnigh ceased ; though the practice of disband- 
ing soldiers in the colony, giving them lands, and 
turning them into settlers, was continued in some 
degree, even to the last. 

find every imaginalile expedient for preaerving the inhaljitants, attracting 
new onea, and multiplying them hy marriage." Iimlruclioa pour M. 
Boiileroue, 1668. 
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Tim KliW HOME. 



MlI.lTABT FRONTIEB. — ThE CaNAIIIAN SEITLBE. — S BIOS I OK AND 
VaBBAL. EXAJIPLE OF TaION, PLAN 0¥ SbTILEMBNT. — AS- 
PECT OP Canada. — Quebec. — The Eiveh Settlements. — 

MOKTRBAL. — TjlB PlOSBEES. 

We have seen the settler landed and married ; 
let us foUow him to his new home. At the end of 
Talon's administration, the head of the colony, that 
is to say the island of Montreal and the borders of 
the Richelieu, was the seat of a peculiar coloniza- 
tion, the chief object of which was to protect the 
rest of Canada against Iroquois incursions. The 
lands along the RicheUeu, from its mouth to a point 
above Chamblj, were divided in large seigniorial 
grants among several officers of the regiment of 
Carignan, who in their turn granted out the land 
to the soldiers, reserving a' sufficient portion as 
their own. The officer thus became a kind of 
feudal chief, and the whole settlement a permanent 
mihtary cantonment admirably suited to the object 
in view. The disbanded soldier was practically a 
soldier still, but he was also a farmer and a land- 
holder. 
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Talon lijid I'ecoiiimendecl this plan as being in 
accordance with the example of the Romans. " The 
practice of that politic and martial people," he 
wrote, " may, in my opinion, be wisely adopted in 
a country a thousand leagues distant from its 
monarch. And as the peace and harmony of peo- 
ples depend above all things on their fidelity to 
tlieir sovereign, our first kings, better statesmen 
than is commonly supposed, introduced into newly 
conquered countries men of war, of approved trust, 
in order at once to hold the inhabitants to their 
duty within, and repel the enemy from without." ^ 

The troops were accordingly discharged, and 
settled not alone on the Richelieu, but also along 
the St. Lawrence, between Lake St. Peter and 
Montreal, as weU as at some other points. The 
Sulpitians, feudal owners of Montreal, adopted a 
similar policy, and surrounded their island with 
a border of fiefs large and small, granted partly to 
officers and partly to humbler settlers, bold, hardy, 
and practised in bush-fighting. Thus a line of 
sentinels was posted around their entire shore, 
ready to give the alarm whenever an enemy 
appeared. About Quebec the settlements, covered 
as they were by those above, were for the most 
part of a more pacific chai'acter. 

To return to the Richelieu. The towns and 
villages ■«^ch have since grown upon its banks 
and along the adjacent shores of the St. Lawrence, 
owe tlieir names to these officers of Carignan, an- 
cient lords of the soil : Sorel, Chambly, Saint Ours, 

> Projets de R^ykmeiis, 1667 (see Sdils et Ordonnances, n. 29). 
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Conti'ecceur, Varennes, Vercheres. Yet let it not 
be supposed tliat -villages sprang up at once. The 
military seignior, valiant and poor as Walter the 
Penniless, was in no condition to work such magic. 
His personal possessions usually consisted of little 
but his sword and the money which the king had 
paid him for marrying a wife. A domain varying 
from half a league to six leagues in front on the 
river, and from half a league to two leagues in 
deptli, had been freely given him. When he had 
distributed a part of it in allotments to the soldiers, 
a variety of tasks awaited him ; to clear and culti- 
vate his land ; to build his seigniorial mansion, often 
a log hut ; to build a fort ; to build a chapel ; and 
to buUd a mill. To do all tliis at once was impos- 
sible, Chambly, the chief proprietor on the Eiche- 
lieu, was better able than the others to meet the 
exigency. He buUt himself a good house, where, 
with cattle and sheep furnished by the king, he 
lived in reasonable comfort,^ The king's fort, close 
at hand, spared bun and his tenants the necessity 
of building one for themselves, and furnished, no 
doubt, a mill, a chapel, and a chaplain. His brother 
ofl&cers, Sorel excepted, were less fortmiate. They 
and tlieir tenants were forced to provide defence 
as well as shelter. Tlieir houses were alt built 
togetlier, and surrounded by a palisade, so as to 
form a little fortified village. The ever-active 
benevolence of the king had aided them in the 
task, for the soldiers were still maintained by him 

' Froiiienac aa MMslfe, 2 Nob., 1672. Marie de 1 'Incarnation spealu 
of tliese offiuers on. tlie Kiclielieu as trh lmiiiil6s yens. 
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wlule clearing the lands and building the houses 
destined to be their own ; nor was it till this work 
was done that the provident government despatched 
them to Quebec with orders to bring back wives. 
. The settler, thus lodged and wedded, was recLuired 
on his part to aid in clearing lands for those who 
should come aftei- him.' 

It was chiefly in tlie more exposed parts of the 
colony, that the houses were gathered together in 
palisaded villages, thus forcing the settler to walk 
or paddle some distance to his farm. He natu- 
rally preferred to build when he could on the front 
of his farm itself, near the river, which supplied 
the place of a road. As the grants of land were 
very narrow, his house was not far from that of 
his next neighbor, and thus a line of dwellings was 
ranged along the shore, forming what in local lan- 
guage -was Ciilled a cote, a use of the word pecidiar 
to Canada, where it still prevails. 

The impoverished seignior rarely built a chapel. 
Most of the early Canadian churches were built 
with funds furnished by the seminaries of Quebec 
or of Montreal, aided by contiibutions of material 
and labor from the parishioners.^ Meanwhile mass 
was said in some house of the neighborhood by 

1 " Sa Mnjeat^ semble pr^tendre faire la depenee entiere pour Ibrmer 
le commencement dea babittttions jmr Vshstttia du boie, la calture et 
eemence lie deux arpens de terre, I'avanc^e de quelques fnrines aax fa- 
uiilleB veiinrites," etc., etc. Piojfts de H^ijhmens, 16ii7. Tliie applied to 
civil arid military settlors alike. The eslabHshed settler nas allowed four 
jeara to clear two arpeiits iif land for a new-comer. Tlie soldiers were 
maintained hy the king during a year, wljile preparing tlieJr farms and 
houBea, Talon asks that two years more be given tliem. Talun uu Rug, 
10 Nov., 1670. 

' La Tour, Vie de Laoatt chap. x. 
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a missionai-y priest, paddling Iiis canoe frOm village 
to village, or from cote to cote. 

The mUl was an object of the last importance. 
It was built of stone and pierced with loopholes, to 
serve as a blockhouse in case of attack. The 
great mill at Montreal was one of the chief de- 
fences of the place. It was at once the duty and 
the right of tlie seignior to supply his tenants, or 
rather vassals, with this essential requisite, and 
they on their part were required to grind their 
grain at his miU, leaving the fourteenth part in 
payment. But for many years there was not a 
seigniory in Canada, where this fraction would pay 
the wages of a miller ; and, except the ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, there were few seigniors who 
could pay the cost of building. The first settlers 
were usually forced to grind for themselves after 
the tedious fashion of the Indians. 

Talon, in his capacity of counsellor, friend, and 
father to all Canada, arranged the new settlements 
near Quebec in the manner which he judged best, 
and which he meant to serve as an example to the 
rest of the colony. It was Ms aim to concentrate 
population around this point, so that, should an 
enemy appear, the sound of a cannon-shot from 
the ChS.teau St. Louis might summon a numerous 
body of defenders to tliis the common point of 
rendezvous.^ He bought a tract of land near 
Quebec, laid it out, and settled it as a model seign- 
iory, hoping, as he says, to kindle a spirit of emu- 
lation aiTiong the new-made seigniors to whom he 

1 J'lojels lie mglemens, 1667. 
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had granted lands from the king. He also laid 
out at the royal cost three villages in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, planning them with great 
cai-e, and peopling them partly with families newly 
arrived, partly with soldiers, and partly with old 
settlers, in order that the new-comers might take 
lessons from tlie experience of these veterans. 
I'hat each village might be complete in itself, 
he furnished it as well as he could with the need- 
ful carpenter, mason, blacksmith, and shoemaker. 
These inland villages, called respectively Boui'g 
Royal, Bourg la Eeine, aiid Bourg Talon, did not 
prove very thrifty.^ Wherever the settlers were 
allowed to choose for themselves, they ranged then- 
dwellings along the watercourses. With the ex- 
ception of Talon'a villages, one could have seen 
nearly every house in Canada, by paddling a canoe 
up the St. Lawrence and tlie Eichelieu. The set^ 
tlements formed long tliin lines on the edges of the 
rivers ; a convenient arrangement, but one very 
unfavorable to defence, to ecclesiastical control, and 
to strong government. ! T!ie king soon discovered 
this ; and repeated orders were sent to concentrate 
the inhabitants and foroa Canada into villages, 
instead of cStes. To do so would have involved a 
general revocation of grants and abandonment of 
houses and clearings, a measure too arbitrary and 
too wasteful, even for Louis XIV., and one ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce. Canada persisted in 
attenuatmg herself, and the roj'al will was foiled., 

, as a mark iif licnior, .itla^lied Hiese villages to 
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As you ascended the St. LawTrencej . tlie first 
harboring place of civilization was Tadoussac, at 
the mouth of the Saguenay, where the company 
had its trading station, -where its agents rnled 
supreme, and where, in early summer, all was 
alive with canoes and wigwams, and troops of Mon- 
tagnais savages, bringing then* furs to market. 
Leave Tadoussac behind, and, embarked in a sail- 
boat or a canoe, follow tlie northern coast. Far 
on the left, twenty miles away, the southern shore 
lies pale and dim, and mountain ranges wave their 
faint outline along the sky. You pass the beeUing 
rocks of Mai Bay, a soMtucle but for the bark hut 
of some wandermg Indian beneath the cliffi ; the 
Eboulements with their wild romantic gorge, and 
foaming waterfalls ; and the Bay of St. Paul with 
its broad valley and its woody mountains, rich 
with hidden stores of iron. Vast piles of savage 
verdure border tlie mighty stream, till at length 
the mountain of Cape Tourmente upheaves its huge 
bulk from the bosom of the water, shadowed by 
lowering clouds, and dark with forests. Just 
beyond, begin the settlements of Laval's vast 
seigniory of Beaupr^, which had not been for- 
gotten in the distribution of emigrants, and which, 
in 1667- contained more inhabitants than Quebec 
itself.' The ribbon of rich meadow land that bor- 
ders that beautiful shore, was yellow with wheat 

1 Tliecensusof 1397 gives to QneheconlyWSBouls; C6te de Beaupr€, 
666; Beftuport, 123; Islnnd of Ocleaoa, 529; other settlemenlB inelucled 
Tinder tlie governnient of Quebec, 1,011 ; C6te de Lauzon (eoutlv shore), 
118; Troia Rivifcres and its depenrteiiiiies, 6B6; Moiitreiil, 766. Both 
Beaupr^ and Me d'Urleans belonged at this time to tlie bishop. 
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in harvest time, and on the woody slopes behind, 
the frequent clearings and the solid little dwellings 
of logs continued for a long distance to relieve the 
sameness of the forest. After passing the cataract 
of Montmorenci, there was another settlement, 
much smaller, at Beauport, the seigniory of the 
ex-physician Giffard, one of the earliest proprietors 
in Canada. The neighboring shores of the island 
of Orleans were also edged with houses and clear- 
ings. Tlie promontory of Quebec now towered 
full in sight, crowned with church, fort, chateau, 
convents, and seminary. There was Httle else on 
the rock. Priests, nuns, government officials, and 
soldiers, were the denizens of the Upper Town ; 
while commerce and the trades were cabined along 
the strand beneath.^ From the gallery of the 
chateau, you inight toss a pebble far down on then- 
shingled roofs. In the midst of them was the 
magazine of the company, with its two round 
towers and two projecting wings. It was here 
that all the beavcr-skins of the colony were col- 
lected, assorted, and shipped for France. The so- 
called chateau St. Louis was an mdifferent wooden 
structure planted on a site truly superb ; above 
the Lower Town, above the river, above the ships, 
gazing abroad on a majestic j^anorama of waters, 
forests, and mountains.^ Behind it was the area 
of the fort, of which it formed one side. The 

1 AccorHiiig to Jueliereau, there were eeveiity bouses at Qiieliec iiLout 
the time of Tratj's Brrival. 

3 In IClili, an esncc inventorj* W"8 tiiJieii of tlie contents of tlie fort and 
cliatfiau ; a beggarly account of rubbish. The chateau waa then a long 
low building roofed with sliingles. 
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governor lived in tlic chateau, and soldiers were 
on guard niglit and day in the fort. At some 
little distance was the convent of the Ursulines, 
ugly but substantial,' where Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation ruled her pupils and her nuns ; and 
a little further on, towards the right, was the 
HStel Dieu. Between them were tlie massive 
buildings of the Jesuits, then as now facing the 
principal square. At one side was their church, 
newly finished ; and opposite, across the square,- 
stood and still stands the great church of Notre 
Dame. Behind the church was Laval's seminary, 
with the extensive enclosures belonging to it. The 
seneckcmssee or court-house, the tavern of one 
Jacques Boisdon on the square near the church, 
and a few houses along the line of what is now St. 
Louis Street, comprised nearly all the civil part 
of the Upper Town. The ecclesiastical buildings 
were of stone, and the church of Notre Dame and 
the Jesuit College were marvels of size and solid- 
ity in view of the poverty and weakness of the 
colony.^ 

Proceeding upward along the north shore of the 
St, Lawrence, one found a cluster of houses at Cap 
Rouge, and, further on, the frequent rude begin- 
nings of a seigniory. The settlements thickened on 

1 Tliere is an engraving of it in Ahhd Ciiagrain's interesting Fie de 
Marie de i Ineaiaai on It was burneil iu 1686. 

« Tie firat stine of Noire Dame de Quebec was laid in Septemlier, 
1647, and the first maae viob said in it on tlie 24tli of Detemlier, lOaO. 
Tlie Bide vi alls etill reninin a9 part of tbe present Etruuture, Tlie Jesuit 
ciollege vine hIbo begun in 1047. Tlie walls and roof were finislie'l in 
1Q49. 1 lie Uiurdi connected witli it, since destroyed, was begun in 
1660. Jaurnal dea Jeiuiiea. 
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approaching Three Kivers, a fur-trading hamlet 
enclosed with a square palisade. Above this place, 
a line of incipient seigniories bordered the river, 
most of them granted to officers : Laabia, a captain ; 
Labadie, a sergeant ; Moras, an ensign ; Berthier, 
a captain ; Eaudin, an ensign ; La A''alterie, a lieu- 
tenant.^ Under their auspices, settlers, military 
and civilian, 'were ranging themselves along the 
shore, and ngly gaps in the forest tlaickly set with 
stumps bore ■witness to their toils. These settle- 
ments rapidly extended, tUl in a few years a chain 
of houses and clearings reached with little inter- 
ruption from Quebec to Montreal. Such wa^ the 
fruit of Tracy's chastisement of the Mohawks, and 
the influx of immigrants that followed. 

As }'0u approached Montreal, the fortified mill 
built by the Sulpitians at Point aux Trembles 
towered above the woods ; and soon after the newly 
built chapel of the Infant Jesus. More settlements 
followed, till at length the great fortified mill of 
Montreal rose in sight ; then the long row of com- 
pact wooden houses, the HStel Dieu, and the rough 
masonry of the seminary of St. Sulpice. Beyond 
the town, the clearings continued at intervals tUl 
you reached Lake St. Louis, where young Cavelier 
de la Salle had laid out his seigniory of La Chine, 
and abandoned it to begin his hard cai'eer of west- 
ern exploration. Above the island of Montreal, 



' Documents on the Seigniorial Tenure; Abstracts of Titles. Most of 
these grants, like tliose on the Richelieu, were made by Talon in ltJ72; 
hut the land had, in niauy cases, been occupied and deared in anticipation 
of the title. 
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the -wilderness was broken only by a solitary trading 
station on the neighboring Isle P^rot. 

Now cross Lake St. Lonis, shoot the rapids of 
La Chine, and follow the southern shore downwai-d. 
Here the seigniories of Longueml, Boucherville, 
Varennea, Vercheresj and Contrecoeur were already 
begun. From the fort of Sorel one could visit the 
military seigniories along the Eichelieu or descend 
towards Quebec, passing on the way those of Lus- 
saudi&re, Becaneour, Lotbini&re, and others still in 
a shapeless infancy. Even far below Qnebec, at 
St. Anne de la Pocatiere, River Quelle, and other 
points, cabins and clearings greeted the eye of the 
passing canoeman. 

For a year or two, the settler's initiation was a 
rough one ; but when he had a few acres under 
tillage he could support himself and liis family on 
the produce, aided by hunting, if he knew how to 
use a gun, and by the bountiful profusion of eels 
which the St. Lawrence never failed to yield in 
their season, and which, smoked or salted, supplied 
his larder for months. In winter he hewed thuber, 
sawed planks, or split shingles for the market of 
Quebec, obtaining in return such necessaries as he 
required. With thrift and hard work he was sure 
of comfort at last ; but the former habits of the 
military settlers and of many of the others were 
not favorable to a routine of dogged industry. The 
sameness and solitude of their new life often became 
insufferable ; nor, married as they had been, was 
the domestic hearth likely to supply much consola- 
tion. Yet, thrifty or not, they multiplied apace. 
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" A poor man," says Mother Mary, " will have eight 
chUdren and more, who run about in winter with 
bare heads and bare feet, and a little jacket on 
their backs, live on nothing but bread and eels, 
and on that grow fat and stout." With such treat- 
ment the weaker sort died; but the strong sur- 
vived, and out of this rugged nursing sprang the 
hardy Canadian race of bush-rangers and bush- 
fighters. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CANADIAN FEUDALISM. 

TeahspIjINTATION oy Fetjdaltsm. — Precautious. — Taitb: asd Hom- 
age. — The Sbionioh. — The Ceksitaihe. — Koyal Ikiebvbn- 
TiON. — The Gektilhomme. — Canadian Noblesse. 

Canadiam" society was beginning to form itself, 

and at its base was the feudal tenure. European 
feudalism was the indigenous and natural growth 
of political and social conditions which preceded it. 
Canadian feudalism was an offshoot of the feudalism 
of France, modified by the lapse of centuries, and 
further modified by the royal will. 

In France, as in the rest of Europe, the system 
had lost its vitality. The warrior-nobles who placed 
Hugh Capet on the throne, and began the feudal 
monarchy, formed an aristocratic republic, and the 
king was one of their number, whom they chose to 
be their chief. But, through the struggles and 
vici^itudes of many succeeding reigns, royalty had 
waxed and ohgarchy had waned. The fact had 
changed and the tlieory had changed with it. The 
king, once powerless among a host of turbulent 
38, was now a king indeed. Once a chief. 
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i his equals had made him so, he was now 
the anointed of the Lord. This triumph of royalty 
had cuhnhiated in Louis XIV. The stonny ener- 
gies and bold individualism of the old feudal nobles 
had ceased to exist. They who had held his pre- 
decessors in awe had become his obsequious ser- 
vants. He no longer feared his nobles ; he prized 
them as gorgeous decorations of his court, and 
satellites of his royal person. 

It was Richelieu who first planted feudalism in 
Canada.^ The king would preserve it there, because 
with its teeth dra^vn he was fond of it, and because, 
as the feudal tenure prevailed in Old France, it 
was natm^al that it should prevail also in the New. 
But he contmued as Richelieu had begun, and 
moulded it to the form tliat pleased liim. Nothing 
was left which could threaten his absolute and 
undivided authority over the colony. In France, 
a multitude of privileges and prescriptions still 
clung, despite its fall, about tlie ancient ruluig 
class. Few of these were allowed to cross the 
Atlantic, while the old, lingering abuses, which 
had made the system odious, were at the same 
time lopped away. Thus retrenched, Canadian 
feudalism was made to serve a double end ; to 
produce a faint and hai-mless reflection of French 
aristocracy, and simply and practically to supply 
agencies for distributing la.nd among the settlers. 

The nature of the precautions which it was held 
to reqiih'e appear in the plan of administration 
which Talon and Tracy laid before the minister. 

i By tlia charter of the Company of {he Hundred Associates, 1627. 
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They urge that, in view of the distance from 
France, special care ought to be taken to prevent 
changes and revolutions, aristocratic or other^vise, 
in the colony, whereby in time sovereign jurisdic- 
tions might grow up, as formerly occuiTed in 
various parts of Pi-ance.^ And, m respect to grants 
already made, an inquiry was ordered, to ascertain 
" if seigniors in distributing lands to their vassals 
have exacted any conditions inj urious to the rights 
of the Crown and the subjection due solely to the 
king." In the same view the seignior was denied 
any voice whatever in the direction of government; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that the essen- 
tial feature of feudalism in the day of its vitality, 
the requirement of military service by the lord 
from the vassal, was utterly unknown in Canada. 
The royal governor called out the militia whenever 
he saw fit, and set over it what officers he pleased. 
The seignior was usually the immediate vassal 
of the Crown, from which he had received his 
land gratuitously. In a few cases, he made grants 
to other seigniors inferior in the feudal scale, and 
they, his vassals, gi'anted in turn to their vassals, 
the habitants or cultivators of the soil.^ Sometimes 

' Pivjet de Bdljlement foil par MM. de Tracy d Talon povr la justice e( 
la dlstrilmiion des teires da Canada, Jan. 24, 1667. 

'i Moat of tlie seigniories of Canada were simple flefs ; but there were 
BOme exceptions. In 1671, the king, as a mack of honor to Talon, erected 
his seigniory Des Islets into a barony ; and it was soon allerwarils made 
an earldom, cmnf^. In 1676, the seigniorj lA St. Laurent, on the island 
of Orleans, once the properly of Laval, and then belonging to Francois 
Bertheloti councilloi of the king, was erected into an earldom. In 1681, 
the seigniory of Portneuf, belonging to IWn^ liobineau, chevalier, wa,a 
made a barony In ITOO, three seigniories on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence we^e unitert into the barony of Lengueuil. See Papers on 
the Feudal Tenure in Ciiiadfl Abstract of Titles. 
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the habitant held directly of tlie Crown, in whicli 
case there was no step between the highest and 
lowest degrees of the feudal scale. The seignior 
held by tlie tenure of faith and homage, the habi- 
tant by the inferior tenure en censive. Faith and 
homage were rendered to the Crown or other 
feudal superior whenever the seigniory changed 
hands, or, in the case of seigniones held by cor- 
porations, after long stated intervals. The follow- 
ing is an example, drawn from the eUrly days of the 
colony, of the performance of tliis ceremony by 
the owner of a fief to the seignior who had granted 
it to him. It is that of Jean Gnion, vassal of Grif- 
fard, seignior of Beauport. The act recounts how, 
in presence of a notary, Guion presented himself 
at the principal door of the manor-house of Beau- 
port ; how, having knocked, one BouU^, farmer of 
GifiEard, opened the door, and in reply to Guion's 
question if the seignior was at home, repMed that 
he was not, but that he, BoulM, was empowered 
to receive aclmowledgments of faith and homage 
from the vassals in his name. " After the which 
reply," proceeds the act, " the said Guion, being 
at the principal door, placed himself on his knees 
on the ground, with head bare, and without sword 
or spurs, and said three tunes these words : " Mon- 
sieur de Beaupoi-t, Monsieur de Beauport, Monsieur 
de Beauport, I bring you the faitli and homage 
which I am bound to bring you on account of my 
fief Du Buisson, which I hold as a man of faith of 
yom' seigniory of Beauport, declaring that I offer 
to pay my seigniorial and feudal dues in their 
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n, and demanding of you to accept me in 
faith and homage as aioi'eeaid."-^ 

The following instance is the more common one 
of a seignior holding directly of the Crown. It is 
■widely separated from tlie first in point of time, 
having occurred a year after the army of Wolfe 
entered Quebec. Philippe Noel had lately died, 
and Jean Noel, his son, inherited his seigniory of 
Tilly and Bonsecours. To make the title good, 
faith and homage must be renewed. Jean Noel 
was under the bitter necessity of rendering tliis 
duty to General Murray, governor for the king of 
Great Britain. The form is the same as in the 
case of Guion, more than a century before. Noel 
repairs to the Government House at Quebec, and 
knocks at the door. A servant opens it. Noel 
asks if the governor is there. The servant repUes 
that he is. Murray, informed of the visitor's object, 
comes to the door, and Noel then and there, " with- 
out sword or spurs, with bare head, and one knee on 
the ground," repeats the acknowledgment of faith 
and homage for his seigniory. He was compelled, 
however, to add a detested innovation, the oath of 
fidelity to his Britannic Majesty, coupled with a 
pledge to keep his vassals in obedience to the new 
sovereign.^ 

The seignior was a proprietor holding that rela- 
tion to the feudal superior which, in its pristine 

1 Perknd, Notes sai- les Eegi'slres A Noire Daiae de Qa^bec, 65. Tliis 
was a Jief at i-otiire, as diatinguished from a Jief noble, to which judicial 
powers and other priyileges were atlached. 

* See the act in Obsei-valions de Sir L. H. Lafordaine, Bart., siir la Tenure 
Selgneiiriale, 217, note. 
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(iharacter^ has been truly described as servile in 
form, proud and bold in spirit. But in Canada 
this bold spirit was very far from being strength- 
ened by the changes which tlie policy of the Crown 
had introduced into the system. The reservation 
of mines and mmerals, oaks for the royal navy, 
roadways, and a site, if needed, for royal forts 
and magazines, had in it nothing extraordinary. 
The great difference between the position of the 
Canadian seignior and that of the vassal proprietor 
of the Middle Ages lay in the extent and nature 
of the control which the Crown and its officers 
held over him. A decree of the king, an edict of 
the council, or an ordinance of the intendant, 
might at any moment change old conditions, impose 
new ones, interfere between the lord of the manor 
and his grantees, and modify or annul his bargains, 
past or present, He wasnever sure whether or not 
the government would let him alone ; and against 
its most arbitrary intervention he had no remedy. 

One condition was imposed on him which may 
be said to form the distinctive feature of Canadian 
feudahsm; that of clearing his land withm a limited 
time on pain of forfeiting it. The object was the 
excellent one of preventing the lands of the colony 
from lying waste. As the seignior was often the 
penniless owner of a domain three or four leagues 
wide and proportionably deep, he could not clear 
it all liimself, and was therefore under the neces- 
sity of placuig the greater part in the hands of 
those who could. But he was forbidden to sell 
any part of it 'i\ hich he had not cleared. He must 
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grant it without price, on condition of a small per- 
petual rent ; and this brings us to the cultivator of 
the soil, the censitaire, the broad base of the feudal 
pyramid,^ 

The tenure en ceiisive by which the ceiisitaire 
held of the seignior consisted in the obligation to 
make annual payments in money, produce, or both. 
In Canada these payments, known as cens et rente, 
were strangely diverse in amount and kind ; but, 
in all the early period of the colony, they were 
almost ludicrously small. A common charge at 
Montreal was half a sou and half a pint of wlieat 
for each arpent. The rate usually fluctuated in 
the early times between half a sou and two sous, 
60 that a farm of a hundred and sixty arpents 
would pay from fom' to sixteen francs, of which a 
part would be in money and the rest in live capons, 
wheat, eggs, or all three together, in pursuance of 
contracts as amusing in then- precision as they ai-e 
bewildering in their variety. Live capons, esfi- 

' Tlie greater part of the grants mnde by the old Company of New 
Frnnc'e were resumed by tlie Crown for neglect to occupj' Riid improte 
the land, which was granted out anew imder the adtninistration of Talon. 
Tlie most remarkable of these forfeited grants is that of Bie yast domain 
of La Citifere, lai^e enough for a kingdom. Lauson, afterwartis governor, 
had obtained it from the oompany, but had failed to improve it. Two or 
three suli-grante wliicli he had made from it ■were held valid ; the rest 
was reunited to the royal domain. On repeated occasions at later dates, 
negligent seigniors were threatened with the loss of half or the whole of 
their land, and various cases are recorded in which the threat took effect. 
In 1741, an ordinance of the governor and intendant reunited to the royal 
domain seventeen seigniories at ijne stroke ; but the foi-mer owners were 
tflld that if within a year they cleared and settled a reasonable pact of the 
forfeited estates, the tides should be restored to them. Edits et Oi-dan- 
nances, II. 555. In the case of the habitant or ceasiiaire forfeitures for 
neglect to improve the land and live on it we very n 
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mafced at twenty sous each, though sometunes not 
worth ten, form a conspicuous feature in these 
agreements, so that on pay-day the seignior's barn- 
yard presented an animated scene. Later in the 
history of the colony grants were at somewhat 
higher rates. Payment was conmionly made on 
St. Martin's day, when there was a general muster 
of tenants at the seigniorial mansion, with a pro- 
digious consumption of tobacco and a corresponding 
retail of neighborhood gossip, joined to the out- 
cries of the captive fowls bundled together for 
deUvery, with legs tied, but throats at full liberty. 

A more considerable but a very uncertam source 
of income to the seignior were the lods et ventes, 
or mutation fines. The laud of the censitaire 
passed freely to his heirs ; but if he sold it, a 
twelfth part of the pm-chase-money must be paid 
to the seignior. The seignior, on his part, was 
equally lial)le to pay a mutation fine to his feudal 
superior if he sold his seigniory ; and for him the 
amount was larger, being a qnint, or a fifth of the 
price received, of which, however, the greater part 
was deducted for immediate payment. This heavy 
charge, constituting, as it did, a tax on all improve- 
ments, was a piincipal cause of the abolition of the 
feudal tenure in 1854. 

The obligation of clearing his land and living on 
it was laid on seignior and censitaire alike ; but 
the lattei- was under a variety of other obhgations 
to the former, partly imposed by custom and partly 
established by agreement when the grant was 
made. To giind his grain at the seignior's miU, 
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bake his bread in the seignior's oven, work ior him 
one or more days in the year, and give him one 
fish in every eleven, for tlie privilege of fishing in 
the river before his farm ; these were the most 
annojdng of the conditions to wliich the censUaire 
was liable. Few of them were enforced with much 
regularity. That of baking in the seignior's oven 
was rarely carried into effect, though occasionally 
used for purposes of extortion. It is here that the 
royal govenunent appears in its true character, so 
far as concerns its relations with Canada, that of a 
well-meaning despotism. It continually intervened 
between censitaire and seignior, on the principle 
that " as his Majesty gives the land for nothing, he 
can make what conditions he pleases, and change 
them when he pleases." ^ These interventions 
were usually favorable to the censUaire. On one 
occasion an intendant reported to the minister, 
that in his opinion aU rents ought to be reduced 
to one son and one live capon for every arpent 
of front, equal in most cases to forty superficial 
arpents.*^ Every thing, he remarks, ought to be 
brought down to the level of the first grants 
"made in days of innocence," a happy period 
which he does not attempt to define. The minister 
replies that the diversity of tlie rent is, in fact, 
vexatious, and that, for his part, he is disposed to 
abolish it altogether.^ Neither he nor the intend- 
ant gives the slightest hint of any compensation 

1 This doctrine is laid down in a letter of tlie Marquis de Beauhatnoia, 
governor, to the minister, 1734. 

2 Leiire de Baudot, pire, an Ministre, 10 Nm>., 1707. 

» iMi-B de PoacJiarlraia a fiuurfof, ph-e, 13 Juin, 1708. 
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to the seignior. Though these radical measures 
wei'e not executed, many changes were decreed 
from time to time in the relations between seignior 
and censitaire, sometimes as a simple act of sover- 
eign power, and sometimes on the gromid that the 
grants had been made with conditions not recog- 
nized by the Goutume de Paris. This was the 
code of law assigned to Canada ; but most of tlie 
contracts between seignior and censitaire had been 
agreed upon in good faith by men who knew as 
much of the Coutume de Paris as of the Capitula- 
ries of Charlemagne, and their conditions had 
remained in force unchallenged for generations. 
These inteirentions of government sometimes con- 
tradicted each other, and often proved a dead 
letter. They are more or less active through the 
whole period of the French rule. 

The seignior had judicial powers, which, how- 
ever, were carefully curbed and controlled. His 
jurisdiction, when exercised at all, extended in 
most cases only to trivial causes. He very rarely 
had a prison, and seems never to have abused it. 
The dignity of a seigniorial gallows with high 
justice or jurisdiction over heinous offences was 
granted only in three or four instances.' 

Pour arpents in front by forty in depth were 
the ordmary dimensions of a grant en censive. 
These ribbons of land, nearly a mile and a half 
long, with one end on the river and the other on 

' Baroaies ard contigs were empowered to set up gallowa and pillories, 
to which the aiws of the owner were affixed. See, for example, tlie edict 
creating the Barouy des Isleta. 
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the uplands behind, usually combined the advan- 
tages of meadows for cultivation, and forests for 
timber and firewood. So long as the censitaire 
brought in on St. Martin's day his yearly capons, 
and his yearly handful of copper, his title against 
the seignior was perfect. There are farms in 
Canada which have passed from father to son for 
two hundred years. The condition of the culti- 
vator was incomparably better than tliat of the 
French peasant, crushed by taxes, and oppressed 
by feudal burdens far heavier than those of Canada. 
In fact, the Canadian settler scorned the name of 
peasant, and then, as now, was always called the 
habitant. The' government held him in wardship, 
watched over him, interfered with him, but did 
not oppress him or allow otliers to oppress him. 
Canada was not governed to the profit of a class, 
and if the king wished to create a Canadian nohlesse 
he took care that it should not bear hard on the 
country.^ 

Under a genuine feudalism, the ownership of 
land conferred nobility ; but all tliis was changed. 
The king and not tlie soil was now the parent of 
honor. France swarmed with landless nobles, while 
roturier land-holders grew daily more numerous. 
In Canada half the seigniories were in roturier or 
plebeian hands, and in course of time some of tliem 

' On the seigniorial tenure, I have exiimined the mliole of the mass 
of papers printed at the time when the question of its abolition iv as under 
discussion. A great deal of legal r^earah and learning was then devoted 
to the subject. The argument of Mr. Draikin in behalf of the seigniore, 
and the observations of Judge Laiontaine, are especially instructive, ns is 
also the eolleeled correspondence of the governors and intentliinta with 
the centra] government, on matters relating to the seigniorial system. 
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came into possession of persons on very humble 
degrees of the social scale. A seigniory could be 
bought and sold, and a trader or a thrifty habitant 
might, and often did become the buyer.^ If the 
Canadian noble was always a seignior, it is far from 
being true that the Canadian seignior was always 
a noble. 

In France, it will be remembered, nobility did 
not in itself imply a title. Besides its titled leaders, 
it had its rank and file, numerous enough to form 
a considerable army. Under the later Bourbons, 
the penniless young nobles were, in fact, enrolled 
into regiments, turbulent, difficult to control, obey- 
ing officers of high rank, but scorning all others, 
and conspicuous by a fiery and impetuous valor 
which on more than one occasion turned the tide 
of victory. The gmtilhomme, or untitled noble, 
had a distinctive character of his own, gallant, 
pmictihous, vain ; skilled in social and sometimes 
in literary and artistic accomplishments, but usually 
ignorant of most things except the handling of his 
rapier. Yet there were striking exceptions ; and 
to say of him, as has been said, that " he knew 
nothing hut how to get himself kUled," is hardly 
just to a body which has produced some of the 
best ■writers and thinkers of France. 

Sometimes the origin of his nobility was lost in 

' In 1712, the engineer Calalogne made a very long and elaborate re- 
port on the condition of Canada, witli a full account of all tlie seigniorial 
estftiee. Of ninety-one seigniories, flefs, and baronies, descrilwd by him, 
ten belonged to merdisnts, twelve to hnsbandmen, and two to masters o£ 
email river critft. The rest belonged to religious corporations, members 
of tlie council, judges, officials of the Crown, widows, and discharged 
officers or their sons. 
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the mists of tune ; sometimes lie owed it to a patent 
from the king. In either case, the line of demarca- 
tion between him and the classes below him was 
perfectly distinct; and in this lies an essential 
difference between the French noblesse and the 
English gentry, a class not separated from others 
by a definite barrier. The French noblesse, unlike 
the English gentry, constituted a caste. 

The gentilhomme had no vocation for emigrating. 
He liked the army and he liked tlie court. If he 
could not be of it, it was something to live in its 
shadow. Tlie life of a backwoods settler had no 
charm for him. He was not used to labor ; and 
he could not trade, at least in retail, without be- 
coming liable to forfeit his nobility. When Talon 
came to Canada, there were but four noble families 
in the colony.^ Young nobles in abundance came 
out with Tracy ; but tliey went home with him. 
Where, then, should be found tlie material of a 
Canadian noblesse f First, in the regiment of 
Carignan, of which most of the officers were gen- 
tilshommes ; secondly, in the issue of patents of 
nobility to a few of the more prominent colonists. 
Tracy asked for four such patents ; Talon asked 
for five more ; ^ and such requests were repeated 
at intervals by succeeding governors and intend- 
antej in behalf of those who had gained their favor 
by merit or otherwise. Money smoothed the path 

1 Talon, M€moire sur I'Etat prisetd da Canada, 1667. The families of 
Bepenfigny, Tilly, Poterie, and Aillebout appear to be meant. 

^ Tracy's request was in behalf of Bourflon, Boucher, Auteuil, and 
Jnchereau, Talon's was in behalf of Godefroy, Le Moyne, Denis, Aniiol, 
and Couillard. 
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to advancement, so far had noblesse already fallen 
from ite old estate. Thus Jacques Le Ber, the 
merchant, who had long kept a shop at Montreal, 
got himself made a gentleman for dx thousand 
livres.^ 

All Canada soon became infatuated with noblesse; 
and country and town, merchant and seignior, vied 
witli each other for the quality of gentilhmmne. 
If they could not get it, they often pretended to 
have it, and aped its ways with the zeal of Mon- 
sieur Jourdain himself. " Everybody here," writes 
the intendant Meules, " calls himself Esquire, and 
ends with tliinking himself a gentleman." Succes- 
sive intendants repeat this complaint. The case 
was worst with roturiers who had acquired seign- 
iories. Thus Noel Langlois was a good carpenter 
till he became owner of a seigniory, on which he 
grew lazy and affected to play the gentleman. 
The real gentilshommes, as well as the spurious, 
had their full share of official stricture. The gov- 
ernor Denonville speaks of them thus : " Several 
of them have come out this year with their wives, 
who are very much cast down ; but they play the 
fine lady, nevertheless. I had much rather see 
good peasants ; it would he a pleasiire to me to 
give aid to such, Imowing, as I should, that within 
two years their families would have the means of 
living at ease / for it is certain that a peasant who 
can and will work is well off in this country, whUe 
our nobles with nothing to do can never be any 
thing but beggars. Still they ought not to be 

1 Faillon, Vie de Mademdsdk Le Ber, 325. 
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driven off or abandoned. The question is how to 
maintain them." ^ 

The intendant Duchesneau writes to the same 
effect : " Many of our gentilshommes, officers, and 
other owners of seigniories, lead what in France is 
called the life of a comitry gentleman, and spend 
most of their time in hnnting and fishing. As 
their requirements in food and clothing are greater 
than those of the simple habitants, and as they do 
not devote themselves to improving tlieir land, 
they mix themselves up in trade, run in debt on 
all hands, incite their young Jiabitcmts to range the 
woods, and send their own children Uiere to trade 
for furs in the Indian villages and in the depths of 
the forest, in spite of tlie prohibition of his Majesty. 
Yet, with all this, they ai-e in miserable poverty." ^ 

Their condition, indeed, was often deplorable. 
*' It is pitiful," says the intendant Champigny, " to 
see their children, of which they have great num- 
bers, passing all summer with nothing on them 
but a shirt, and their wives and daughters working 
in the fields." ^ In another letter he asks aid from 
the king for Repentigny with his thirteen children, 
and for TUly with his fifteen. " We must give 
tliem some corn at once," he says, " or they wiU 
starve."^ These were two of the original four 
noble families of Canada. The family of Aillebout, 
another of the four, is described as equally desti- 
tute. " Pride and sloth," says the same intendant, 

1 Lettre de Denmville cm Miahtre, 10 Nov., 1688. 
a Lettre de Duchesaeaa aa Mimstre, lO Nov., 1679. 
3 Lettre de Champignij au Minialre, 26 AoU, 1687. 
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" are the great faults of the people of Canada, and 
especially of the nobles and those who pretend to 
be such. I pray you grant no more letters of 
nobility, unless you want to multiply beggars."^ 
The goveraor DenonviUe is still more emphatic: 
" Above all things, monseigneur, permit me to say 
that the nobles of this new comitry are every thing 
that is most beggarly, and that to increase their 
number is to mcrease the number of do-notliings. 
A new country requires hard workers, who will 
handle the axe and mattock. The sons of oiu" 
councillors are no more industrious tlian the nobles ; 
and their only resource is to take to the woods, 
trade a little with the Indians, and, for the most 
part, fall into the disorders of which I have had 
the honor to inform you. I shall use all possible 
means to uiduce them to engage in regular com- 
merce ; but as our nobles and councillors are all 
very poor and weighed down with debt, they could 
not get credit for a single crown piece." ^ "Two 
days ago," he ^vrites in another letter, " Monsieur 
de Saint-Ours, a gentleman of Dauphiny, came to 
me to ask leave to go back to France in search of 
bread. He says that he will put his ten children 
into the charge of any who will give them a living, 
and that he himself will go into the army again. 
His wife and he are in despair ; and yet they do 
what they can. I have seen two of his girls reaping 
grain and holding the plough. Other families are 

1 M€moirB insinidif sar h Cunada, joist h lahUre deM. de Champigiii; du 
10 Mas, 1691. 

2 Zettre de Denonvilk an Ministre, 18 Nov., 1686, 
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in the same condition. They come to me with tears 
in tlieir eyes. AU onr married officers are beggars ; 
and I entreat yon to send them aid. There is need 
that the king should provide support for their chil- 
dren, or else they will be tempted to go over to the 
English." ' Again he writes that the sons of the 
councillor D'Amours have been arrested as eoureurs 
de hois, or outlaws in the bush ; and that if the 
minister does not do something to help them, there 
is danger that all the sons of the noblesse) real or 
pretended, will turn bandits, since they have no 
other means of living. 

The king, dispenser of chai'ity for all Canada, 
came promptly to the rescue. He granted an alms 
of a hundred crowns to each family, coupled with 
a warning to the recipients of Ins bounty that 
" their misery proceeds from their ambition to live 
as persons of quality and without labor." " At the 
same time, the minister announced that no more 
letters of nobiHty would be granted in Canada ; 
adding, " to relieve the country of some of the 
children of those who are really noble, I send yon 
{the governor) six commissions of Gardes de la 
Marine, and recommend you to talie care not to 
give them to any who are not actually gentils- 
hommes." The Garde de la Marine answered to 
the midshipman of the English or American service. 
As the six commissions could bring Mttle rehef to 
the crowd of needy youths, it was further ordained 

' Laire de Denoaville au Mlmslre, 10 Nov., 16B6. (Condensed in the 
trail elaliun.) 

* Abstract of Denonville'a Letters, and of the Minister's Answers, in 
N. Y. CohnicU Docs., IX. 817, 818. 
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that sons of nobles or persons living as snch should 
be enrolled into companies at eight sous a day for 
those who should best conduct themselves, and six 
sous a day for the others. Nobles in Canada were 
also permitted to trade, even at retail, without 
derogating from their rank,-^ 

They had already assumed this right, without 
waiting for the royal license ; but thus far it had 
profited them little. The gentilhomme was not a 
good shopkeeper, nor, as a rule, was the shop- 
keeper's vocation very lucrative in Canada. The 
domestic trade of the colony was small ; and all 
trade was exposed to such vicissitudes from the 
intervention of intendants, ministers, and councils, 
that at one time it was almost banished. At best, 
it was carried on under conditions auspicious to a 
favored few and withering to the rest. Even when 
most willing to work, the position of the gentil- 
homme was a painfuj one. Unless he could gain 
a post under the Crown, which was rarely the case, 
he was as complete a political cipher as the 
meanest habitant. His rents were practically 
nothing, and he had no capital to unprove his 
seigniorial estate. By a peasant's work he could 
gain a peasant's living, and this was all. The 
prospect was not inspiring. His long initiation of 
misery was the natural result of his position and 
surroundings ; and it is no matter of wonder that 
he tln^ew himself into the only field of action 
which intime of peace was open to liim. It was 
trade, but trade seasoned by adventiu'e and en- 

1 Latre de Meuks aa MMstrs, 1685. 
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nobled by danger; defiant of edict and ordimmce, 
outlawed, conducted in arms among forests and 
savages, — in short, it was the Western fur trade. 
The tyro was likely to fail in it at first, but time 
and experience formed him to tlie work. On the 
Great Lakes, in the wastes of the Nortliwest, on 
the Mississippi and the plains beyond, we find tlie 
roving gentilkomme, chief of a gang of bush- 
rangers, often his own habitants ; sometimes pro- 
scribed by the government, sometimes leagued in 
contraband traffic with its highest officials, a hardy 
vidette of civilization, tracing unknown streams, 
piercing unlmown forests, trading, fighting, nego- 
tiating, and buUding forts. Again we find liim on 
the shores of Acadia or Maine, surrounded by 
Indian retainers, a menace and a terror to the 
neighboring English colonist. Saint-Castin, Du 
Lhut, La Durantaye, La Salle, La Motte-Cadillac, 
Iberville, Bienville, La V^rendrye, are names tliat 
stand conspicuous on the page of half-savage 
romance that refreshes the hard and practical 
annals of American colonization. But a more sub- 
stantial debt is due to their memory. It was they, 
and such as they, who discovered the Ohio, ex- 
plored the Mississippi to its mouth, discovered the 
Rocky Mountains, and founded Detroit, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans. 

Even in his earliest day, the gentilhomme was 
not always in the evil plight where we have found 
him. There were a few exceptions to the general 
misery, and the chief among them is that of the 
Le Moynes of Montreal. Chailes Le Moyne, son 
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of an innkeeper of Dieppe and founder of a family 
the most truly eminent in Canada, 'vvas a man of 
sterling qualities who had been long enough in the 
colony to learn how to live there.' Others learned 
the same lesson at a later day, adapted themselves 
to soil and situation, took root, grew, and became 
more Canadian than French. As population in- 
creased, tlieir seigniories began to yield appreciable 
returns, and tlieir reserved domains became wortli 
cultivating. A future dawned upon them; they 
saw in hope tlieir names, their seigniorial estates, 
their manor-houses, their tenantry, passing to their 
cMldren and their children's children. The beg- 
gared noble of the early time became a sturdy 
country gentleman ; poor, but not wretched ; igno- 
rant of books, except possibly a few scraps of 
rusty Latin picked up in a Jesuit school ; hardy as 
the hardiest woodsman, yet never forgetting his 
quality of gentilhomme ; scrupulously wearmg its 
badge, the sword, and copying as well as he could 
the fasliions of the court, which glowed on his 
vision across the sea in all the effulgence of Ver- 
sailles, and beamed with reflected ray from the 
chateau of Qitebec. He was at home among his 
tenants, at home among the Indians, and never 
more at home than when, a gun in his hand and a 
crucifix on Ms breast, he took the war-path with a 

' Bertlielot, proprietor of the coml^ of St, Latireiit, and Roljineau, of 
tlie barony of Portneuf, mny also be mentioned as exceptionally pros- 
perous. Of the younger Charles Le Moyiie, afterwards Baron de Lon- 
gueuil, Fronlenau tlie goTernov says, "son fort et sa maison nous 
donnent une idee des chateaux de France fortifiez," His fort was of 
stone and flanked with four towers. It was nearly opposite Montreal, on 
the south shore. 
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crew of painted savages and Frenciimen almost as 
wild, and pounced like a lynx from tlie forest on 
some lonely farm or outlying hamlet of New 
England. How New England liated liim, let her 
records tell. The reddest blood streaks on her old 
annals mark the track of the Canadian gentil- 
homrne. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 



THE EULEES OF CANADA. 

KATUHK Of TUB GllvllRBMUBT. — THE GoVEBKOR. — ThIi; Cotinoil. — 

CouKTS AND Joshes. — The Intendant. ^- His Gkievakchs. — 

StBONQ GoVEKfiUENT. — SEDITION AND Bl^SI'Ht^Jir. — KOYAL 

BoDNTY. — Defects and Abuses. 

The government of Canada was formed in its 
chief features after the government of a French 
province. Throughout Prance the past and the 
present stood side by side. The kingdom had a 
double administration ; or rather, the shadow of 
the old administration and the substance of the 
new. The government of provinces had long 
been held by the high nobles, often kindred to the 
Crown ; and hence, in former times, great perils 
had arisen, amounting dui'ing the civil wars to the 
danger of dismemberment. The high nobles were 
still governors of provinces ; but here, as . else- 
where, they had ceased to be dangerous. Titles, 
honors, and ceremonial they had in abundance ; 
but they were deprived of real power. Close 
beside them was the royal intendant, an obscure 
figure, lost amid the vainglories of the feudal 
sunset, biit in tlie name of the king holding the 
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reins of government; a check and a spy on his 
gorgeous colleague. He was tlie king's agent: of 
modest birth, springing from the legal class ; owing 
his present to the king, and dependent on him for 
his future ; learned in the law and trained to ad- 
ministration. It was by such instruments that the 
powerful centralization of the monarchy enforced 
itself tliroughout the kingdom, and, penetrating 
beneath the crust of old prescriptions, supplanted 
without seeming to supplant tliem. The courtier 
noble looked down in the pride of rank on the busy 
man in black at Ms side ; but this man in black, with 
the troop of officials at his heck, controlled finance, 
the royal courts, public works, and all the admin- 
istrative business of the province. 

The governor-general and the intendant of 
Canada answered to those of a French province. 
The governor, excepting in the earliest period of 
the colony, was a military noble; in most cases 
bearing a title and sometimes of high rank. The 
intendant, as in France, was usually drawn from 
the gens de robe, or legal class.^ The mutual rela- 
tions of the two officers were modified by tlie 
circumstances about them. The governor was 
superior in rank to the intendant ; he commanded 
the troops, conducted relations with foreign colo- 
nies and Indian tribes, and took precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. Unlike a provincial gov- 



' Tlie governor was styled in his commisBion, Goai'emetiT ei Lieutenant- 
G€»^ral en Canada, Acadie, Ish de Terreneave, el autres pags de la France 
Septeairionale f and the iatenAB.nt, Intendant de la Justice, Pulice, et Financei 
en Canada, Acadie, Terreneave, et aiiires pays de la France Septenirionale. 
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enior in France, he had great and substantial 
power. The king and the minister, his sole 
masters, were a thousand leagues distant, and he 
controlled the whole military force. If lie abused 
his position, there was no remedy but in appeal to 
the court, which alone could hold him in check. 
There were local governors at-~Mt)atreal and Three 
Rivers ; but their power was carefuUy curbed, and 
they were forbidden to fine or unprison any person 
without authority from Quebec.^ 

The intendant was virtually a spy on the gov- 
ernor-general, of whose proceedings and of every 
thing else that took place he was required to make 
report. Every year he wrote to the minister of 
state, one, two, three, or iovx letters, often forty or 
fifty pages long, filled with the secrets of tHb colony, 
political and personal, great and small, set forth with 
a minuteness often interesting, often instructive, 
and often excessively tedious.^ The governor, too, 
wrote letters of pitiless length ; and each of the 
colleagues was jealous of the letters of the other. 
In truth, their relations to each other were so criti- 
cal, and perfect harmony so rare, that they might 
almost be described as natural enemies. The 
court, it is certain, did not desire their perfect 
accord ; nor, on the other hand, did it wish them 
to quarrel : it aimed to keep them on such terms 

T p gm ra M ght of appointing 

h IT ocal g T w d d b t, and tlie ex- 

ceS g M wmdyDe Tracy, to 
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that, without deranging the machinery of admin- 
istration, each should be a check on the other.^ 

The governor, the intendant, and the supreme 
council or court, were absolute masters of Canada 
mider the pleasure of the king. Legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive power, all centred in them. 
We have seen already the very unpromising be- 
ginnings of the supreme council. It had consisted 
at first of the govemor, the bishop, and five coun- 
cillors chosen by them. The intendant was soon 
added to form the ruling triumvirate ; but the 
appointment of the councilloi^, the occasion of so 
many quarrels, was afterwards exercised by the 
king himself.^ Even the name of the council 
underwent a change in the interest of his autoc- 
racy, and he commanded that it should no longer 
be called the Supreme, but only the Superior 
Council. The same change had just been imposed 
on all the high tribunals of France.^ Under the 
shadow of the fimr-de-lis, the king alone was tp 
be supreme. 

In 1675, the number of councillors was increased 
to seven, and in 1703 it was again increased to 
twelve ; but the character of the council or court 

1 The governor and intendant made frequent appeals to tlie court to 
settle ([uestiiSP arising between them. Several of these appeals are pre- 
aecved. The ting wrote replies on tlie niat^in oi tlie paper, but tliey 
were usually loo curt and general to satisfy eitlier party. 

2 Didaralion du Iloi da 16iae Jain, 1703. Appointments were made l>y 
the king many years earlier. As they were always made on the recom- 
mendation of the governor and intendant, the practical efttct of the change 
iras merely to exclude the Itislicp trora a, share in them. The West 
India Company made the nominations during the ten jears of its as. 
eendancy. 

° Cheruel) Adimnislration Monarchiqiie en France, II. 100, 
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remained the same. It issued decrees for the civU, 
commercial, and financial government of the col- 
ony, and gave judgment in civil and criminal causes 
according to the royal ordinances and the CoiUume 
de Paris. It exercised also the function of reg- 
istration borrowed from the parliament of Paris. 
That body, it mil be remembered, had no analogy 
whatever with the English parliament. Its ordi- 
nary functions were not legislative, but judicial ; 
and it was composed of judges hereditary under 
certain conditions. Nevertheless, it had long acted 
as a check on the royal power through its right of 
registration. No royal edict had the force of law 
till entered upon its books, and this custom had 
so deep a root in the monarchical constitution of 
France, tliat even Louis XIV., in tliefltish of his 
power, did not attempt to abolish it. , He did better ; 
he ordered his decrees to be registered, and the 
humbled parHament submissively obeyed. In like 
manner all edicts, ordinances, or declarations re- 
lating to Canada were entered on the registers of 
the superior council at Quebec, The order of reg- 
istration was commonly affixed to the edict or otlier 
mandate, and nobody dreamed of disobeying it.^ 

The council or court had its attorney-general, 
who heard complaints and brought them before 
the tribunal if he thought necessary ; its secre- 
tary, who kept its registers, and its hiissiers or 
attendant officers. It sat once a week ; and, though 

' Man; general ediuCa relating to the whole kingdom are also r^s- 
tered on the books of the council, but the practice in this respect was by 
110 means uniform. 
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it was the highest court of appeal, it exercised at 
first original Jurisdiction in very trivial cases/ It 
-was empowered to establish subordinate courts or 
judges throughout the colony. Besides these there 
was a judge appointed by the king for each of the 
three districts into wMch Canada was divided, tliose 
of Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal. To each 
of the three royal judges were joined a elerk and 
an attorney-general under the supervision and con- 
trol of the attorney-general of the superior court, to 
which tribunal appeal lay from all the subordinate 
jurisdictions. The jurisdiction of the seigniors within 
their own limits has already been mentioned. They 
were entitled by the terms of their grants to the ex- 
ercise of " high, middle, and low justice ; " but most 
of tliem were practically restricted to the last of 
the three, that is, to petty disputes between the 
habitans, involving not moi'e than sixty sous, or 
offences for wMch the fine did not exceed ten sous.^ 
Thus limited, their judgments were often useful 
in saving time, trouble, and money to the dispu- 
tants. The coi-porate seigniors of Montreal long 
continued to hold a feudal court in form, with at- 
torney-general, clerk, and huissier ; but very few 
other seigniors were in a condition to imitate them. 
Added to all these tribunals was the bishop's court 
at Quebec to try causes held to be within the prov- 
ince of the church. 

• See tlie Rsgialres da Consstl Sapifieni; preseryecl at Quebec, Be- 
tween 1663 and 1678 are a multitude of judgments on matlers great and 
small; from murder, rape, niid infanticide, doivn to pelty 
behavior of servants, and disputes about tlie price of a si 

2 Doutre et Lareau, Hititoire da iJroit C'oaadieti, 135. 
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The office of judge in Canada was no sinecure. 
The people were of a litigious disposition, partly 
from their Norman blood, partly perhaps from the 
idleness of the long and tedious winter, which gave 
full leisure for gossip and quarrel, and partly from 
the very imperfect manner in which titles had been 
drawn and the boundaries of grants marked out, 
whence ensued disputes witliout end between 
neighbor and neighbor. 

"I will not say," writes the satirical La Hontan, 
" that Justice is more chaste and disinterested here 
than in France ; but, at least, if she is sold, she is 
sold cheaper. We do not pass through the clutches 
of advocates, the talons of attorneys, and the claws 
of clerks. These vermin do not infest Canada yet. 
Everybody pleads his own cause. Our Themis is 
prompt, and she does not bristle with fees, costs, and 
charges. The judges have only four himdred francs 
a year, a great temptation to look for law in the 
bottom of the suitor's purse. Tour hundred francs ! 
Not enough to buy a cap and gown, so these gentry 
never wear them."^ 

Thus far La Hontan. Now let us hear the king 
himself. " The greatest disorder which has hith- 
erto existed in Canada," writes Louis XIV. to 
the intendant Meules, " has come from the small 
degree of liberty which the oilcers of justice have 
had in the discharge of their duties, by reason of 
the violence to which they have been subjected, 
and the part they have been obliged to take in the 
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continual quarrels between the governor and the 
mtendant ; insomuch that justice having been ad- 
ministered by cabal and animosity, the inhabitants 
have hitherto been far from the tranquillity and 
repose wMch cannot be found in a place where 
everybody ifi compelled to take side with one 
party or another."^ 

Nevertheless, on ordinary local questions be- 
tween the habitants, justice seems to have been 
administered on the whole fairly; and judges of 
all grades often interposed in their personal ca- 
pacity to bring pai'iiea to an agreement without a 
trial. From head to foot, the government kept its 
attitude of paternity. 

Beyond and above all the regular tribunals, be- 
yond and above the council itself, was the inde- 
pendent jurisdiction lodged in the person of the 
king's man, the intendant. His commission em- 
powered him, if he saw fit, to call any cause what- 
ever before himself for judgment ; and he judged 
exclusively the cases which concerned the king, 
and those involving the relations of seignior and 
vassal.^ He appointed subordinate judges, from 
whom there was appeal to liim ; but from his 
decisions, as well as from those of the superior 
council, there was no appeal but to the king in his 
council of state. 

On any Monday morning one would have found 
the superior council in session in the antechamber 
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of the governor's apartment, at the CMteau St. 
Louis. The members sat at a round table. At the 
head was the governor, "with the bishop on his right, 
and the intendant on his left. The councillors sat 
in the order of their appointment, and the attor- 
ney-general also had his place at the board. As 
La Hontan says, they were not in judicial robes, 
but in their ordinary dress, and all but the bishop 
wore swords.^ The want of the cap and gown 
greatly distm-bed the intendant Meules, and he begs 
the minister to consider how important it is that 
the councillors, in order to inspire respect, should 
appear in pubhc in long black robes, which on 
occasions of ceremony they should exchange for 
robes of red. He thinks that the principal persons 
of the colony would thus be induced to train up 
their children to so enviable a dignity; "and," he 
concludes, " as none of the councillors can afford 
to buy red robes, I hope that the king will vouch- 
safe to send out nme such. As for the black robes, 
they can furnish those themselves,"^ The king 
did not respond, and tlie nine robes never arrived. 
The official dignity of the council was sometimes 
exposed to trials against . which even red gowns 
might have proved an insufficient protection. The 
same intendant urges that the tribiuial ought to be 
provided immediately with a house of its own. 
"It is not decent," he says, "that it should sit 
in the governor's antechamber any longer. His 
guards and valets make such a noise, that we can- 
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not hear each otlier sjjeak. I have continually to 
tell them to keep quiet, which causes theni to 
make a thousand jokes at the coimcillors as they 
pass in and out." ^ As the governor and the 
council were often on ill terms, the official head of 
the colony could not always be trusted to keep his 
attendants on their good behavior. The minister 
listened to the complaint of Meules, and adopted 
his suggestion that the government should buy the 
old brewery of Talon, a large structure of mingled 
timber and masonry on the banks of the St. 
Charles. It was at an easy distance from the 
chateau ; passing the H6tel Dieu and descending 
the rock, one reached it by a walk of a few 
minutes. It was accordingly repaired, partly 
rebuilt, and fitted up to serve the double purpose 
of a lodging for the intendant and a court-house. 
Henceforth the transformed brewery was known 
as the Palace of the Intendant, or the Palace of 
Justice ; and here the council and inferior, courts 
long continued to hold their sessions. 

Some of tliese inferior courts appear to have 
needed a lodguig quite as much as the council. 
The watchful Meules informs the minister that the 
royal judge for the district of Quebec was accus- 
tomed in winter, with a view to saving fuel, to 
hear causes and pronoimce judgment by his own 
fireside, in the midst of Ms children, whose gambols 
disturbed the even distribution of justice.^ 

The superior council was not a very ha,rmonious 
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body. As its three chiefs, tlie man of the sworcf, 
the man of the chm'cli, and the man of the law, 
were often at variance, the councillors attached 
themselves to one party or the other, and hot dis- 
putes sometimes ensued. The intendant, though 
but third in rank, presided at the sessions, took 
votes, pronounced judgment, signed papers, and 
called special meetings. This matter of the presi- 
dency was for some time a source of contention 
between him and the governor, till the question 
was set at rest by a decree of the king. 

The intendants in their reports to the minister 
do not paint the council in flattering colors. One 
of them complains that the councillors, being busy 
with their farms, neglect their official di'ties. 
Another says that they are all more or less in 
trade. A third calls them uneducated persons of 
slight account, allied to tlie chief families and chief 
merchants in Canada, in whose interest they make 
laws ; and he adds that, as a year and a haU or 
even two years usually elapse before the answer 
to a complaint is received from France, they take 
advantage of this long interval to the injury of 
the king's service.^ These and other similar 
charges betray the continual friction between the 
several branches of the government. 

The coi.mcillors were rarely changed, and they 
usually held office for life. In a few cases the 
king granted to the son of a councillor yet living 
the ri^ht of succeeding his father when the charge 
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slionld become vacant,^ It was a post of honor 
and not of jirofit, at least of direct profit. The 
salaries were very small, and cotipled with a pro- 
hibition to receive fees. 

Judging solely by the terms of his commission, 
the intendant was the ruling power in the colony. 
He controlled all expenditure of public money, 
and not only presided at the council but was 
clotlied in his own person with independent legis- 
lative as well as judicial power. He was author- 
ized to issue ordinances having the force of law 
whenever he thought necessary, and, in the words 
of his commission, " to order every thing as he 
shall see just and jaroper." ^ He was directed to 
be present at comacils of war, though waj' was the 
special province of his colleague, and to protect 
soldiers and all others from official extortion and 
abuse ; that is, to protect them from the governor. 
Yet there were practical difficulties in the way of 
his apparent power. The king, his master, was 
far away; but official jealousy was busy around 
him, and his patience was sometimes put to the 
proof. Thus the royal judge of Quebec had fallen 
into irregularities, "I can do nothing with him," 
writes the intendant ; " he keeps on good terms 
with the governor and council and sets me at 
naught." The governor had, as he thought, treated 
him amiss. " You have tcld me," he writes to the 

1 A Bon of AmonM whs named in his father's lifetime to succeed him, 
aB WBS also a son of tlie attorney -general Aiiteuil, Tliere Hre sei^eral 
otlier caees. A son of Tilly, to iviiom tlie right of succeeding his father 
Lad been granted, asks leave to sell it to the mei-chant La Chesnaye. 

2 Commissions of Bouteroue, Duchesneau, Meules, etc. 
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minister, " to bear every tiling from him and report 
to you; " and he proceeds to recount his grievances. 
Again, " the attorney-general is bold to insolence, 
and needs to be repressed. The king's interposi- 
tion is necessary." He modestly adds that the in- 
tendantisthe only man in Canada whom his Majesty 
can trust, and that he ought to have more power.' 
These were far from being his only troubles. 
The enormous powers with which his commission 
clothed him were sometimes retrenched by contra- 
dictory instructions from the king ; ^ for this gov- 
ernment, not of laws but of arbitrary wiU, is marked 
hy frequent inconsistencies. When he quarrelled 
with the governor, and the governor chanced to 
have strong friends at court, his position became 
truly pitiable. He was berated as an imperious mas- 
ter berates an offending servant. " Your last letter 
is full of nothing but complaints." " You have 
exceeded your authority." " Study to know your- 
self and to understand clearly the difference there 
is between a governor and an intendant." " Since 
you fail to comprehend the difference between you 
and the officer who represents the king's person, 
you are in danger of being often condemned, or 
rather of being recalled, for his Majesty cannot 
endure so many petty complaints, founded on 
nothing but a certain quasi equality between the 
governor and you, which you assume, but which 

1 Meules au Sfmshe, 12 Nov., 1684. 

'^ TliHs, Meiiles is flatly forbidden, to compel litigmite tr> bring 
Cftiises before him (Instruction pour h Sieur ik Meules, 1682), and tliis pro- 
hibition is nearly of the same date with tbe commission in whicli the 
power to do so i3 expressly given liim. 
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does not exist," " Meddle with nothing beyond 
your functions." " Take good care to tell me 
nothing but the truth." " You ask too many favors 
for your adherents." " You must not spend moi-e 
than you have authority to spend, or it ■will be 
taken out of your pay," In short, there are several 
letters from the minister Colbert to his colonial 
man-of-all-work, which, from beginning to end, 
are one continued seold.^ 

The kickless intendant was liable to be held to 
account for the action of natural laws. " If the 
population does not increase in proportion to the 
pains I take," writes the king to Duchesneau, "you 
are to lay the blame on yourself for not having 
executed my principal order ( to promote marriages) 
and for having failed in the principal object for 
which I sent you to Canada."^ 

A great number of ordinances of inteudants are 
preserved. They were usually read to the people 
at the doors of churches after mass, or sometimes 
by the cure from his pulpit. They relate to- a 
great variety of subjects, — regulation of inns and 
markets, poaching, preservation of game, sale of 
brandy, rent of pews, stray hogs, mad dogs, tithes, 
matrimonial quarrels, fast driving, wards and guar- 
dians, weights and measures, nuisances, value of 
coinage, trespass on lands, building churches, observ- 
ance of Sunday, preservation of timber, seignior 
and vassal, settlement of boundaries, and many 

1 The above examples are all taken from the letters of Colbert to the 
intendant Duchesneau. It is an extreme case, but other inteudants aro 
oocasionally treatefl with ecartely more teremony. 

2 Le Eoi a DucKeimeaa, 11 Jain, 1680. 
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other matters. If a cur^ with some of his parish- 
ioners reported that his church or his house needed 
repair or rebuilding, the intendant issued an ordi- 
nance requiring all the inhabitants of the parish, 
" both those who have consented and those who 
have not consented," to contribute materials and 
labor, on pain of fine or other penalty.^ The militia 
captain of the cQte was to direct the work and see 
that each parishioner did his due part, which was 
detenuined by the extent of his farm ; so, too, if 
tlie grand voyer, an officer charged with the super- 
intendence of highways, reported that a new road 
was wanted or that an old one needed mending, 
an ordinance of the intendant set the whole neigh- 
borhood at work upon it, directed, as in the other 
case, by the captain of militia. If children were 
left fatherless, the intendant ordered the cure of 
tlie parish to assemble their relations or friends for 
the choice of a guardian. If a censitaire did not 
clear his land and live on it, the intendant took it 
from him and gave it back to the seignior.^ 

Chimney-sweeping having been neglected at 
Quebec, the intendant commands all householders 
promptly to do their duty in tliis respect, and at 
the same time fixes the pay of the sweep at six 
sous a chimney. Another order forbids quarrelling 
in church. Another assigns pews in due order of 
precedence to the seignior, tiie captain of militia, 
and the wardens. The intendant Raudot, who seems 

le of 2ith Decenil)ei-, 1715. 
s printed iu the seconcl uiid third 



Tolnmea of Edite ei Oi-donnanees. 
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to have been inspired even more than the others 
with the spirit of paternal intervention, issued a 
mandate to the effect that, whereas the people of 
Montreal raise too many horses, which prevents 
them from raising cattle and sheep, " being therein 
ignorant of their true interest. . . . Now, therefore, 
we command that each inhabitant of the cotes of 
this government shall hereafter own no more than 
two horses or mares and one foal ; the same to take 
effect after the sowing-season of the ensuing year, 
1710, giving them time to rid themselves of tlieir 
horses in excess of said number, after which they 
will be required to kill any of snch excess that may 
remain in their possession." ^ Many other ordi- 
nances, if not equally preposterous, are equally 
stringent; such, for example, as that of the inten- 
dant Bigot, in which, ivith a view of promoting 
agriculture, and protecting the morals of the farmers 
by saving the]n from the temptations of cities, he 
proclaims to them ; " We prohibit and forbid you 
to remove to this town ( Quebec) under any pretext 
whatever, mthout our permission in writing, on 
pain of being expelled and sent back to your farms, 
your furniture and goods confiscated, and a fine of 
fifty livres laid on you for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals. And, f urtheiTOore, we forbid all inhabitants 
of the city to let houses or rooms to persons coming 
from the country, on pain of a fine of a hundred 
livres, also applicable to tJie hospitals." ^ At about 
the same time a royal edict, designed to prevent 
the undue subdivision of farms, forbade the country 

I Edits el Ordannances, II. 278. i Ibid., II. 899. 
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people, except such as were authorized to live in 
villages, to build a house or bam on any piece of 
land less than one and a half arpents wide and 
thirty arpents long ; ' while a subsequent ordinance 
of the intendant commands the immediate demoli- 
tion of certain houses built in contravention of the 
ecjict.^ 

"■' The spirit of absolutism is everywhere apparent. 
''It is of very great consequence," writes the in- 
tendant JMeules, "that the people should not be 
left at liberty to speak their minds." ^ 

Hence public meetings were jealously restricted. 
Even those held by parishioners under the eye of 
the ciur^ to estimate the cost of a new church seem 
to have requu-ed a special license from the inten- 
dant. During a number of years a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants of Quebec was called in spring 
and autumn by tlie council to discuss the price and 
quality of bread, the supply of firewood, and other 
similar matters. The council commissioned two of 
its members to preside at these meetings, and on 
hearing their report took what action it thought 
best. Thus, after the meeting held in February, 
1686, it issued a decree, in which, after a long and 
formal preamble, it solemnly ordained, " that be- 
sides white-bread and light brown-bread, all bakers 
shall hereafter make dark brown-bread whenever 
the same shall be required."* Such assemblies, so 
controlled, could scarcely, one would think, wound 

1 Edks el OrdonmMes, I. 585. 2 Ib:d., II. 400. 

3 " II lie laisee pas d'etre de trfes gtande consiJquence de ne pae laisser 
la libei'td au peuple <Je dire eon Eeiitiment." — Ifeufcs au Ministre, 1686. 
» Edits Et Ordonnoncea, II, 112. 
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the tertderest susceptibilities of iiuthoritj ; yet 
there was evident distrust of them, and after a 
few years this modest shred of self-government is 
seen no more. The syndic, too, that functionary 
whom the people of the towns were at first allowed 
to choose, imder the eye of the authorities, was 
conjured out of existence by a word from the king. 
Seignior, cmsitaire, and citizen were prostrate alike 
in flat subjection to the royal will. They were not 
free even to go home to France. No inhabitant 
of Canada, man or woman, could do so without 
leave ; and several intendants express their belief 
that without this precaution tliere would soon be a 
falling off in the population. 

In 1671 the council issued a curious decree. 
One Paul Dupuy had been heard to say that there 
is nothing like righting one's self, and that when 
the English cut off the head of Charles I. they did 
a good thing, with other discourse to the like effect. 
The council declared him guilty of sjieaking ill of 
royalty in the person of the king of England, and 
uttering words tending to sedition. He was eon- 
denrned to be dragged from prison by the public 
executioner, and led in his shirt, with a rope about 
his neck, and a torch in his hand, to the gate of 
the ChSrteau St. Louis, there to beg pardon of the 
king ; thence to tbe pillory of the Lower Town to 
be branded with a jUur~de-Us on the cheek, and 
set in the stocks for half an hour ; then to be led 
back to prison, and put in irons " till the infoi-ma- 
tion against him shall be completed." ^ 

' Jageiatnts et Dflib^faiirms da C'oiiseil Siip&ieitr, 
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If irreverence to royalty was thus rigorously 
chastisecl, irreverence to God was threatened with 
still sharper penalties. Louis XIV., ever haunted 
with the fear of the devil, sought protection against 
him by hia famous edict against swearing, duly 
registered on the books of the council at Quebec. 
" It is our will and pleasure," says this pious man- 
date. " that all persons convicted of profane swear- 
ing or blaspheming the name of God, the most 
Holy Virgin, his mother, or the saints, be con- 
demned for the first ofEence to a pecuniary fine 
according to their possessions and the greatness 
and enormity of the oath and blasphemy ; and if 
those thus punished repeat the said oaths, then for 
the second, tliiKl, and foxirth time they shall be 
condemned to a double, triple, and quadruple fine ; 
and for the fifth time, they shah be set in the 
pillory on Sunday or other festival days, there to 
remain from eight in the morning till one in the 
afternoon, exposed to all sorts of opprobrium and 
abuse, and be condemned besides to a heavy fine ; 
and for the sixth time, they shaU be led to the 
pillory, and there have the upper lip cut with a 
hot iron ; and for the seventh time, they shall be 
led to the pillory and have the lower lip cut ; and 
if, by reason of obstinacy and inveterate bad habit, 
they continue after all these punishments to utter 
the said oaths and blasphemies, it is our will and 
command that they have the tongue completely 
cut out, so that thereafter they cannot utter them 
again." ^ All those who should hear anybody 

' Ed!t Ju Rdi/ conli'e les Jvreurs et Blasphdiaaleurs, dii SOjne Jaillet, 1608. 
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swear were further required to report the fact to 
the nearest judge within twenty-fovir hours, on 
pain of fine. 

This is far from being the only instance in which 
the temporal power lends aid to the spiritual. 
Among otlier cases, the following is worth men- 
tioning : Louis Gaboury, an inhabitant of the island 
of Orleans, charged with eating meat in Lent witli- 
out asking leave of the priest, was condemned by 
the local judge to be tied three hours to a stake 
in public, and tlien led to the door of the chapel, 
there on his knees, with head bare and hands 
clasped, to ask pardon of God and the lang. The 
culprit appealed to the council, which revoked the 
sentence and imposed only a iine.^ 

The due subordination of households had its 
share of attention. Servants who deserted their 
masters were to be set in the pillory for the first 
offence, and whipped ana branded for the second ; 
while any person harboring them was to pay a fine 
of twenty francs.^ On the other hand, nobody was 
allowed to employ a servant ■without a license.^ 

In case of hemous charges, torture of the accused 
was permitted imder the French law ; and it was 
sometimes practised in Canada. Condemned mur- 
derers and felons were occasionally tortured before 
being strangled ; and the dead body, enclosed in a 
kind of iron cage, was left hanging for months at 
the top of Cape Diamond, a terror to children and 
a warning to evil-doers. Yet, on the whole, Cana- 

l Doutre et Lareau, Histoire da Droit Canadieit, 163. 
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dian justice, tried by the standard of the time, was 
neither vindictive nor cruel. 

In reading the voluminous correspondence of 
governors and intendantSj the minister and the 
king, nothing is more apparent than the interest 
■with which, in the early part of his reign, Louis 
XIV. regarded hia colony. One of the faults of 
his rule is the excess of his benevolence ; for not 
only did he give money to support parish priests, 
buUd churches, and aid the seminary, the Ursulines, 
the missions, and the hospitals ; but he established 
a fund destined, among other objects, to relieve 
indigent persons, subsidized nearly every branch 
of trade and industry, and in other instances did 
for the colonists what they would far better have 
learned to do for themselves. 

Meanwhile the officers of government were far 
from suffering from an excess of royal beneficence. 
La Hontan says that the local governor of Three 
Elvers would die of hunger if, besides his pay, he 
did not gain something by trade with the Indians j 
and that Perrot, local governor of Montreal, with 
one thousand crowns of salary, traded to such pur- 
pose that in a few years he made fifty thousand 
crowns. This trade, it may be observed, was in vio- 
lation of the royal edicts. The pay of the governor- 
general varied from time to time. When La Poterie 
wrote it was twelve thousand francs a year, besides 
three thousand which he received in his capacity 
of local governor of, Quebec.^ This would hardly 
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tempt a Frenchman of rank to expatriate himself ; 
and yet some, at least, of the govemors came out 
to the colony for the express purpose of mending 
their fortunes; indeed, the higher nobility could 
scarcely, in time of peace, have other motives for 
going there. The court and the army were their 
element, and to be elsewhere was banishment. We 
shall see hereafter by what means they sought 
compensation for their exile in Canadian forests. 
Loud complaints sometimes found their way to 
Versailles. A memorial addressed to the regent 
duke of Orleans, immediately after the king's death, 
declares that the ministers of state, who have been 
the real managers of the colony, have made their 
creatures and relations govemors and intendants, 
and set them free from all responsibility. High 
colonial officers, pursues the writer, come home 
rich, while the colony languishes almost to perish- 
ing.' As for lesser offices, they were multiplied 
to satisfy needy retainers, till lean and starving 
Canada was covered with official leeches, sucking, 
in famished desperation, at her bloodless veins. 
The whole system of administration centred in 

nonce du Roy, 1675. Yet in 1677, in tlie Elat de la D^pense qae U Ro>/ ceal 
et ordimne estre foite, etc., the total pay of the govGriior-geiieral is set 
down at 8,000 francs, and so also in 1681, 1632, and 1687. Tlie local 
goTernor of Montreal was to have 1,800 francs, and tlie governor ol 
Three Rivers 1,200. It is clear, however, that this Elal de dgpense is not 
complete, as there is no provision for the intendant. The first councillor 
received 600 francs, and the rest 300 francs each, equal in Canadian 
money to 400. An ordinance of 1976 gives the inlendant 12,000 francs. 
It is tolerably clear tiiat the provision of 3,000 franca for tiie governor- 
general was meant only to apply to hia capacity of kical governor of 

1 JVtoioiVe address^ ou St^ni, 1715. 
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the king, who, to borrow the formula of his edicts, 
" in the fulness of our power and our certain knowl- 
edge," was supposed to direct the whole machine, 
from its highest functions to its pettiest interven- 
tion in private affairs. That this theory, lili;e all 
extreme theories of government, was an illusion, 
is no fault of Louis XIV. Hard-working monarch 
as he was, he spared no pains to guide his distant 
colony in the paths of prosperity. The prolix 
letters of governors and intendante were carefully 
studied ; and many of the rephes, signed by the 
royal hand, enter into details of surprising minute- 
ness. That the king himself wrote these letters is 
incredible ; but in the early part of his reign he 
certainly directed and controlled them. At a later 
time, when more absorbing interests engrossed 
him, he could no longer study in person the long- 
winded despatches of his Canadian officers. They 
were usually addressed to the minister of state, 
who caused abstracts to be made from them, for 
the king's use, and perhaps for his own.' The 
minister or the minister's secretary could suppress 
or color as he or those who influenced him saw fit. 
In the latter half of his too long reign, when 
cares, calamities, and humiliations were thickening 
around the king, another influence was added to 
make the theoretical supremacy of his royal will 
more than ever a mockery. That prince of annal- 
ists, Saint-Simon, has painted Louis XIV. ruling 
his realm from the bedchamber of Madame de 

B Still preserved in the Ari:hires of the 
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Maintenon ; seated with his minister at a small 
table beside the fire, the king in an arm-chair, the 
minister on a stool with liis bag of papers on a 
second stool near Mm. In another arm-chair, at 
another table, on the other side of the fire, sat the 
sedate favorite, busy to all apiDearanee with a book 
or a piece of tapestry, but listening to every thing 
that passed. " She rarely spoke," says Saint-Simon, 
" except when the king asked her opinion, which 
he often did ; and then she answered with great 
deliberation and gravity. She never or very rarely 
showed a partiaUty for any measure, still less for 
any person ; but she had an understanding with the 
minister, who never dared do othenvise than she 
wished. "Whenever any favor or appointment was 
in question, the business was settled between them 
beforehand. She would send to the minister that 
she wanted to speak to him, and he did not dare 
bring the matter on the carpet till he had received 
her orders." Saint-Simou next recounts the subtle 
methods by which Maintenon and the ihinister, 
her tool, beguiled the king to do their will, while 
never doubting that he was doing his own. " He 
thought," concludes the annalist, " that it was' he 
alone who disposed of all appointments ; while in 
reality he disposed of very few indeed, except on 
the rare occasions when he had taken a fancy to 
somebody, or when somebody whom he wanted to 
favor had spoken to him in behalf of somebody 



1 MMo!resi!«DiicdeSaiiil-Smon,XUI.38,SS[Che'cae],lS67). Saint- 
Simon, notwithstanding the independence of hia character, held a liigh 
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Add to all tliis the rarity of communication with 
the distant colony. The ships from France arrived 
at Quebec in July, August, or September, and 
returned in November. The machine of Canadian 
government, wound up once a year, was expected 
to run unaided at least a twelvemonth. Indeed, 
it was often left to itself for two years, such was 
sometimes the tardiness of the overburdened gov- 
ernment in answering the despatches of its colonial 
agents. It is no matter of surprise that a writer 
well versed in its affairs calls Canada the " country 
of a 



position at court ; and Iiis acnie and careful observation, joined t( 
familiar acquaintance nitli minislei'B and otiier functionaries, botli in 
out of office, gires a rare value to his matclilees portraitures. 
' JEtal p-dseat du Canada, 1768. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRr. 
Trade in "FETiBiis. — The HueuE'soT Merchantb. — 'Eovat. Pat- 

HOSAGB, — The FlSHEEIEa. — CUTHS FOR HELP. — AOEICt'T.TIIEE. 

MAXUfACTURES. — ARTS OF OhSAIIEST. — flNANCB. — CaRD 

MosKV. — Rei'Udiatjon. — IjiPOSTB. ' — Thb Beaveb Tkadh. — 
The Fate at Montreal. — Conthahand Trade. — A Fatal 
Systeii. — Tkodulb and Changs. — The Coukkurs de Bois. 

— ThD t'oREST. — LbTTEH OF CaEHEIL. 

"VVe have seen the head of the colony, its guiding 
intellect and will : it remains to obseiTe its organs 
of nutrition. Whatever they might have been 
under a different treatment, they were perverted 
and enfeebled by the regimen to which they were 
subjected. 

The spirit of restriction and monopoly had ruled 
from the beginning. The old governoi- Lauson, 
seignior for a while of a great part of the colony, 
held that Montreal had no right to trade directly 
with France, but must draw all her supplies from 
Quebec ; ^ and this preposterous claim was revived 
in the time of M^zy. The successive companies 
to whose hands the colony was consigned had a 
baneful effect on individual enterprise. In 1674, 

I Failioil, Colonie Fiama ■¥, H. 244. 
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the cliiii'ler of the West Inrlia Company was revokedj 
and trade was declsired open to all subjects of the 
king; yet commerce was still condemned to. wear 
the ball and cliain. New restrictions were imposed, 
m.eant for good, but resulting in evil. Merchants 
not resident in the colony were forbidden all trade, 
direct or indirect, with tlie Indians.^ They were 
also forbidden to sell any goods at retail except in 
August, September, and October ; ' to trade any- 
where in Canada above Quebec j and to sell clothing 
or domestic articles ready made. This last resti'ic- 
tion was designed to develop colonial industry. 
No person, resident or not, could trade with the 
English colonies, or go thither witliout a special 
passport, and rigid examination by the military 
authorities.^ Foreign trade of any kind was stiffly 
prohibited. In 1719, after a new company had 
engrossed the beaver trade, its agents were empow- 
ered to enter all houses in Canada, whether eccle- 
siastical or secular, and search them for foreign 
goods, which when found were publicly burned.^ 
In the next year, the royal council ordered that 
vessels engaged in foreign trade should be captured 
by force of arms, like pu-ates, and confiscated along 
with tlieir cargoes ; " wliile anybody having an 
article of foi'eign manufacture in his jDossession 
"was subjected to a heavy fine.^ 

Attempts were made to fix the exact amount 
of profit wliich merchants from France should be 
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allowed to make in the colony. One of the first 
acts of the superior council was to order them to 
bring their invoices immediately before that body, 
which thereupon affixed prices to each article. 
The merchant who sold and the purchaser who 
bought above this tariff were alike condemned 
to heavy penalties; and so, too, was the mer- 
chant who chose to keep his goods rather than 
sell them at the price ordained.^ Resident mer- 
chants, on the other hand, were favored to the 
utmost: They could sell at what price they saw 
fit ; and, according to La Hontan, they made great 
profit by the sale of laces, ribbons, watches, jewels, 
and similar superfluities to the poor but extra vjigant 
colonists, 

A considerable number of the non-resident mer- 
chants were Huguenots, for most of the importa- 
tions were from the old Huguenot city of Rochelle. 
No favor was shown them ; they were held under 
rigid restraint, and forbidden to exercise their 
religion, or to remam in the colony during winter 
witlioiit special license.^ This sometimes bore very 
hard upon them. The governor Denonville, an 
ardent Catholic, states the case of one Bernon, who 
had done great service to the colony, and whom 
La Hontan mentions as the principal French mer- 
chant m the Canadian trade. "It is a pity," says 
Denonville, " that he cannot be converted. As he 
is a Huguenot, the bishop wants me to order him 
home this autumn, which I have done, though he 
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carries on a large business, and a great deal of 
money remains due to him here."^ 

For a long time the ships from France went 
home empty, except a favored few which carried 
furs, or occasionally a load of dried pease or of 
lumber. Payment was made in money when there 
was any in Canada, or in bills of exchange. The 
colony, drawing every thing from France, and 
returning little besides beaver skins, remained 
imder a load of debt. French merchants were dis- 
couraged, and shipments from France languished. 
As for the trade with the W^est Indies, which Talon 
had tried by precept and example to build up, the 
intendant reports in 1680 that it had nearly ceased; 
though six years later it grew again to the modest 
proportions of three vessels loaded with wheat.^ 

The besetting evil of trade and industry in 
Canada was the habit they contracted, and were 
encouraged to contract, of depending on the direct 
aid of government. Not a new enterprise was set 
on foot without a petition to the king to lend a 
helping hand. Sometunes the petition was sent 
thi'ough the governor, sometimes through the in- 
tendant; and it was rarely refused. Denonville 
imtes that the merchants of Quebec, by a com- 
bined effort, had sent a vessel of sixty tons to 
France with colonial produce; and he asks that 
the royal commissaries at Roehefort be instructed 
to buy the whole cai-go, in order to encourage so 

I tknonmlh au Minhtre, 1685. 

'^ Ibid., fBse. Tlie year before, about 18,000 mmofs of gr.\\n ware sent 
hither. Id 1736, the shipmenti readied 80,000 minots. 
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deserving an enterprise. One Hazeur set up a 
saw-mill, at Mai Bay. Finding a large stock of 
planks and timber on his hands, he begs the king 
to send two vessels to carry them to France ; and 
the king accordingly did so. A similar request 
was made in behalf of another saw-mill at St. Paul's 
Bay. Denonville announces that one Riverin 
wishes to embark in the whale and cod fishery, 
and that though strong in zeal he is weak in re- 
sources. The minister replies, that he is to be 
encouraged, and that his Majesty will favorably 
consider his enterprise.^ Various gifts were soon 
after made him. He now took to himself a part- 
ner, the Sienr Chalons ; whereupon the governor 
writes to ask the minister's protection for them. 
" The Basques," he says, " formerly carried on this 
fishery, but some monopoly or other put a stop to 
it," The remedy he proposes is homoeopathic. 
He asks another monopoly for the two partners. 
Louis Joliet, the discoverer of the Mississippi, made 
a fislfing station on the island of Anticosti ; and he 
begs help from the king, on the ground that his 
fishery will furnish a good and useful employment 
to young men. The Sienr Vitry wished to begin 
a fishery of white poi-poisfis, and he begs the king 

' The interest felt by tlie king in tliese matters ie ehown in a letter 
signed hy his imiid in ivliieii lie enters witli considerable detail into tlie 
plans (if Riverin. Le lioi/ u Deiioiwllle et Chuuiiiiii^nj, I Itul, lUOU. lie 
allerwafds ordered boats, liarpooners, and cordage to lie sent liim, fof 
wlni:li lie was to pay at Ilia convenienee. Four j-eare later, lie crim- 
plains tliat, though Riverin had been ollen helped, his fisheries wei'e oi' 
flliniit attiiiint. " Let him take care," pursues the king, "that he does 
not USD hie eiilerprises as a pretext to obtain fayors." Ali'iiioire da Ruy 
a FronienCK et Cliuiapigns, 1393. 
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to give him Uyo thousand pounds of cod-hne and 
two thousand pounds of one and two inch rope. 
His request wa-s granted, on which he asked for 
five hundred livres. The money was given him, 
and the next year he asked to have the gift 
renewed.^ 

The king was very anxious to develop the fish- 
eries of the colony, " His Majesty," writes the 
minister, " wishes you to induce the inhabitants to 
unite with the merchants for this object, and to 
incite them by all sorts of means to overcome their 
natural laziness, since there is no other way of 
saving them from the misery in which they now 
axe." ^ "I wish," says the zealous Denonville, 
" that fisheries could be well established to give 
employment to our young men, and prevent them 
from running wild in the woods ; " and he adds 
mournfully, "they (the fisheries) are enriching 
Boston at our expense." " They are our true 
mines," urges the intendant Meules ; " but the 
English of Boston have got possession of those of 
Acadia, which belong to us ; and we ought to pre- 
vent it." It was not prevented ; and the Canadian 

' All the above examples are drawn from the correspondence of tlie 
governor and intendant with tlie mzniater, between 1680 an<l 1699, to- 
gether with a memorial of Hazeut and anotlier of Rirerin, addressed to 
the minister. 

Vitry'e porpoise-fisliing appears to have ended in failure. In 1707 the 
intendant liaadot granted the porpoise fishery of the seigniory of Rivifere 
Quelle to six of the habitanB. This fishery is carried on liere eucceaefiilly 
at the present day. A very interesting account of it was published in the 
Opinion Pvblique, 1878, hy my friend Abb^ Casgrain, whose family resi- 
dence is tlie seigniorial mansion of Riviere Quelle. 

' Miuioire pour l/eiiotiailte et Champigny, 8 Mara, 1688. 
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fislieries, like other bmnclies of Canadian industry, 
remained in a state of almost hopeless languor.' 

The government applied various stimulants. One 
of these, proposed by the intendant Duchesneauj is 
characteristic. He advises the formation of a com- 
pany which should liave the exclusive right of 
exporting fish ; but which on its part should be 
required to iake, at a fixed price, all that the in- 
habitants should bring them. This notable plan 
did not find favor with the king.** It was practised, 
however, in the case of beaver skins, and also in 
tliat of wood-ashes. The fanners of the revenue 
were required to take this last commodity at a 
fixed price, on their own risk, and in any quantity 
offered. They remonstrated, saying that it was 
unsalable ; adding that, if the inhabitants would 
but take tlie trouble to tiu'n it into potash, it might 
be possible to find a market for it. Tlie king 
released them entirely, coupling his order to that 
effect with a eulogy of free trade,** 

In all departments of mdustvy, the appeals for 
help are endless. Governors and intendants are 
so many sturdy beggT-rs for the langui^Iiing colony. 

1 The Canadian fiaheriea must not be confoundid with the French 
flslieriea of Newfoundland winch vieie prosperouB but ivere carried on 
wholly from French porta. 

In a memorial addressed by the partners Clialnns and Eiverin to the 
minister Seignelay, they say Baston {B slon) et toute sii colonle nous 
donne un exemple qui fait honte & noetre nation, puisqu'elle s'augmente 
tons lea jours pFir cette pesche {de la monie) qu'elle fait la plus grande 
partie sur nos cosies pendant que les Praufoia ne s'oocupeut k rien." 
Meules ui^es that the king should undertake the fishing bushie^s himself, 
since his subjects cannot or will not. 

3 Mmistre 'a Duvhfsaeau, 15 McU. 1678. 

^ LeRoyh Diieliesneau, 11 Juin, 1680. 
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" Send us money to build storehouses, to which the 
habitants can bring their produce and receive 
goods from the government in exchange." " Send 
us a teacher to make sailors of our young men : 
it is a pity the colony should remain in such a 
state for want of instruction for youth." ^ " We 
want a surgeon : there is none in Canada who can 
set a bone." ^ " Send us some tilers, brick-makers, 
and potters." ^ " Send us iron-workers to work our 
mines."* "It is to be wished that his Majesty 
would send us all sorts of artisans, especially pot- 
ters and glass- workers." '* " Our Canadians need 
aid and instruction in their fisheries ; they need 
pilots." * 

In 1688, the intendant reported that Canada 
was entirely without either pilots or sailors ; and, 
as late as 1712, the engineer Catalogue informed 
the government that, though the St. La^vrence was 
dangerous, a pilot was rarely to be had, " There 
ought to be trade with the West Indies and other 
places," urges another writer, "Everybody says 
it is best, but nobody wUI undertalte it. Our mer- 
chants are too poor, or else are engrossed by the 
fur trade." ' 

The languor of commerce made agriculture lan- 
guish. " It is of no use now," writes Meules, 

1 Mgiiioh-e a MrmaeAgneur le Marquis de Seignelag, presaite-pae les Sieicrs 
Chalons et Rinerin, 1686. 

2 C&iin/iij/yi au Mlaistf., 1688. 
« Ibid. 

4 DeuonoiUe au Mimatrs, 1686. 
6 iUiHoirede CaldonJie, 1712. 
8 Deaoneille au MIn'istre, 1686. 
I M^iiioire de Chalons el Rii^rin pr^senl£an Mai-qais de Seignelay. 
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in 1682, "to raise any crops except what eact 
family wants for itself." In vain the government 
sent out seeds for distribution. In vain intendants 
lectured the farmers, and lavished well-meant ad- 
vice. Tillage remained careless and slovenly. 
"If," says the all-observing Catalogue, "the soil 
were not better cultivated in Europe than here, 
three-fourths of the people would starve." He 
complains that the festivals of tlie church are so 
numerous tliat not ninety working days are left 
during the whole working season. The people, he 
says, ought to be compelled to build granaries to 
store their crops, instead of selling them in autumn 
for almost notliing, and every haiitant should be 
required to keep two or three sheep. The intend- 
ant Champigny calls for seed of hemp and flax, 
and promises to visit the farms, and sliow the 
people the lands best suited for their culture. He 
thinks that favors should be granted to tliose who 
raise hemp and flax as well as to tliose who marry. 
Denonville is of opinion that each habitant should 
be compelled to raise a little hemp every year, 
and that the king should then buy it of him at a 
high priee.^ It will be well, he says, to make use 
of severity, while, at the same time, holding out 
a hope of gain ; and he begs that weavers be sent 
out to teach the women and girls, who spend the 
winter in idleness, how to weave and spin. Weav- 
ing and spinning, however, as well as the cultm-e 
of hemp and flax, were neglected till 1705, when 
the loss of a ship laden with goods for the colony 

1 Denonville an Ministre, 18 Nav., 1685. 
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gave the spur to home industry ; and Madame de 
Eepentigny set the example of making a kind of 
coarse blanket of nettle and linden bark.^ 

The jealousy of colonial manufactures shown by 
England appears but rarely in the relations of 
France with Canada. According to its light, the 
French government usually did its best to stimu- 
late Canadian industry, with what results we have 
just seen. There was afterwards some improve- 
ment. In 1714, the mtendant B^gon reported that 
coai'se fabrics of wool and linen were made ; that 
the sisters of the congregation wore cloth for their 
own habits as good as the same stuffs in France ; 
that black cloth was made for priests, and blue cloth 
for the pupils of the colleges. The inhabitants, 
he says, have been taught these arts by necessity. 
They were naturally adroit at handiwork of all 
kinds ; and during the last half century of the 
French rule, ivhen the population had settled into 
comparative stability, many of the mechanic arts 
were practised with success, notwithstanding the 
assertion of the Abb^ La Tour that every thing 
but bread and meat had still to be brought from 
France. This change may be said to date from 
the peace of l^echt, or a few years before it. At 
that time, one Duplessis had a new vessel on the 
stocks. Catalogue, who states the fact, calls it the 
beginning of ship-buildmg in Canada, evidently 
ignorant that Talon had made a fruitless beginning 
more than forty years before. 

Of the arts of ornament not much could have 

1 Beavkarnols e( Baudot att Ministre, 1706. 
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been expected ; but, strangely enough, they were 
in somewhat better condition than the useful arts. 
The nuns of the HOtel-Dieu made ai'tificial flowers 
for altars and shrines, under the direction of Mother 
Juehereau ; ^ and the hoys of the seminary were 
taught to make carvings in wood for the decoration 
of churches.^ Pierre, son of the merchant Le Ber, 
had a turn for painting, and made religious pictures, 
described as very indifferent.^ His sister Jeanne, 
an enthusiastic devotee, made embroideries for 
vestments and altars, and her work was much 
admhed. 

The colonial finances were not prosperous. In 
the absence of coin, beaver-skins long served as 
currency. In 1669, the council declared wheat a 
legal tender, at four francs the minot or three 
French bushels ; * and, five years later, all creditors 
were ordered to receive moose-skins in payment at 
the market rate.* Coin would not remain in the 
colony. If the company or the king sent any 
thither, it went back in the returning sloips. The 
government devised a remedy. A coinage was 
ordered for Canada one-fourth less in value than 
that of France. Thus the Canadian livre or franc 
was worth, in reality, fifteen sous inst^^ad of twenty.^ 
This shallow expedient produced only a nominal 
rise of prices, and coin fled the colony as before. 

1 Jnchereau, Hist, de I'Hdid-DUa, 24-i. 

» Abeille, IL, 18. 

8 Faillon, Vie de Mlk. Le Ber, 381. 

* Edits et Ord., II, 47, 

6 Ibid., II. 55. 

S Tliis derioe was of very early date. See Boucher, flisi. FeVifoHs, 
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Trade was carried on for a time by means of nego- 
tiable notes, payable in fnrs, goods, or farm prod- 
uce. In 1G85, the intenclant Meules issued a 
card currency. He had no money to pay tlie 
soldiers, "and not knowing," he informs the min- 
ister, " to what saint to make mj vows, the idea 
occurred to me of putting in circulation notes 
made of cards, each cut into four pieces ; and 1 
have issued an ordinance commanding the inhabi- 
tants to receive them in payment." ' The cards 
Tvere common playing cards, and each piece was 
stamped with s.Jkur-de-li8 and a crown, and signed 
by tlie govecuor, the intendant, and the clerk of 
the treasury at Quebec.^ The example of Meules 
found ready imitation. Governors and intendants 
made card money whenever they saw fit ; and, 
being worthless everywhere but in Canada, it 
showed no disposition to escape the colony. It 
was declaimed convertible not into coin, but into 
bills of exchange ; and this conversion could only 
take place at brief specified periods. " The cur- 
rency used in Canada," says a writer in the last 
years of the French rule, " has no value as a repre- 
sentative of money. It is the sign of a sign." ^ It 
was card representing paper, and this paper was very 
often dishonored. In 1714, the amount of card 
rubbish had risen to two milhon livres. Confidence 
was lost, and trade was half dead. The minister 
Ponchartraiu came to the rescue, and promised to 



L Meules a« MMstre, 24 Sept., 1C85. 
' Mfmoire addnssiaa Rdi/eiit, 1715. 
' Considerations sui- I'Elat da Canada, 1758. 
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redeem it at half its nominal value. The holders 
preferred to lose half rather than the whole, and 
accepted tlie terms. A few of the cards were 
redeemed at the rate named ; tlien the govei'n- 
ment broke faith, and payment ceased. " This 
afflicting news," says a writer of the time, "was 
brought out by the vessel wliich sailed from France 
last July." 

In 1717, the government made another propositi, 
and the cards were converted into bills of escliange. 
At the same time a new issue was made, which it 
was declai-ed should be the last.^ This issue was 
promptly redeemed, but twelve years later another 
followed it. In tlie interval, a certain quantity of 
coin circulated in tlie colony; but it underwent 
fluctuations through the intervention of govern- 
ment ; and, within eight years, at least four edicts 
were issued affecting ite value.^ Then came more 
promises to pay, till, in the last bitter years of its 
existence, the colony floundered in drifts of worth- 
less paper. 

One characteristic grievance was added to the 
countless woes of Canadian commerce. The gov- 
ernment was so jealous of popular meetings of all 
kinds, that for a long time it forbade merchants to 
meet together for discussing then- affairs ; and, it 
was not till 1717 that the establishment of a bourse 
or exchange was permitted at Quebec and Mon- 
treal.^ 

In respect of taxation, Canada, as compared with 

1 Edits et Ord., I. 370, ^ Ihld., 400, 432, 436, 484, 

' Doutre el Lareau, Sia. d\i Droit Canadiea, 254. 
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JFrance, biid no reason to complain. If the king 
permitted governors and intendants to make card 
money, he permitted nobody to impose taxes but 
himself. The Canadians paid no direct civil tax, 
except in a few instances where temporary and 
local assessments were ordered for special objects. 
It was the fur trade on which the chief burden 
fell. One-fourth of the beaver-skins, and one-tenth 
of the moose-hides, belonged to the king ; and wine, 
brandy, and tobacco contributed a duty of ten per 
cent. During a long course of years, tliese were 
the only imposts. The king, also, retained the 
exclusive right of the fur trade at Tadoussac. A 
vast tract of wilderness extending from St. Paul's 
Bay to a point eighty leagues down the St. Law- 
rence, and stretching indefinitely northward towards 
Hudson's Bay, formed a sort of royal preserve, 
whence every settler was rigidly excluded. The 
farmers of the revenue had their trading-houses at 
Tadoussac, whither the northern tribes, until war, 
pestilence, and brandy consumed them, brought 
every summer a large quantity of fm's. 

When, in 1674, the West India Company, to 
whom tliese imposts had been granted, was extin- 
guished, the king resumed possession of them. The 
various duties, along with the trade of Tadoussac, 
were now farmed out to one Oudiette and his 
associates, who paid the Crown three hundred and 
fifty thousand hvres for their privilege.^ 

1 The annual return to the king from tlie/«nifl du Canada was, for some 
years, 119,000 fhinus (livres). Oat of this were paid from 85,000 to 40,000 
traucs a year for " ordinary charges." The governor, intendant, and all 
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"We come now to a trade far more important 
timn all the rest togetlier, one which absorbed 
tlie enterprise of the colony, drained the life- 
sap from other branches of commerce, and, even 
more than a vicious system of government, kept 
them in a state of chronic debility, — the hardy, 
adventurous, lawless, fascinatmg fur trade. In 
the eighteenth century, Canada exported a mod- 
erate quantity of timber, wheat, the herb called 
ginseng, and a few other commodities ; but from 
first to last she lived chiefly on beaver-skins. The 
government tried without ceasing to control and 
regulate this traffic ; but it never succeeded. It 
aimed, above all things, to bring the trade home 
to the colonists,_to prevent them from going to 
the Indiana, and induce the Indians to come to 
them. To this end a great amiual fair was estab- 
lished by order of the king at Montreal. Tliither 
every summer a host of savages came down from 
the lakes in their bark canoes. A place was assigned 
them at a little distance from the town. They 
landed, drew up tlieir canoes in a line on the bank, 
took out their packs of beaver-skins, set up their 
wigwams, slung their kettles, and encamped for 
the night. On the next day, there was a grand 
council on the common, between St. Paul Street 
and the river. Speeches of compliment were made 

troops eseept tlie Bmiill gftrrisooa of Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers, 
were paid from otiier sources. There was a time wlien tlie balimce must 
liBve lieen in tlie king's favor ; but profit soon changed to loss, owing 
partly lo wars, partly to tlie confusion into which the beayer trade soon 
fell. " His Majesty," wriles the minister to the governor in 1608, " may 
goon grow tired of a colony which, fer from yieldiug him any profit, L-osts 
Ijim immense sums every yenr." 
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amid a solemn smoking of pipes. The governor- 
general was usually present, seated in an arm-chair, 
while the visitors formed a ring about him, ranged 
in the order of then- tribes. On the next day tlie 
trade began in the same place. Merchants of high 
and low degree brought up their goods from Que- 
bec, and every inliabitant of Montreal, of any sub- 
stance, sought a share in the profit. Tlieir booths 
were set along the palisades of the town, and each 
had an interpreter, to whom he usually promised a 
certain portion of his gains. The scene abounded in 
those contrasts — not always edifying, but always 
picturesque — which mark tlie whole course of 
French Canadian history. Here was a throng of In- 
dians armed withbows and arrows, war-clubs, or the 
cheap guns of the trade ; some of them completely 
naked except for the feathers on their heads and the 
paint on their faces ; French bush-rangers tricked 
out with savage finery ; merchants and habitants 
in tlieir coarse and plain attire, and the grave 
priests of St. Sulpice robed in black. Order and 
sobriety were their watchwords, but the wild gath- 
ering was beyond their control. The prohibition 
to sell brandy could rarely be enforced ; and the 
fair ended at times in a pandemonium of drunken 
frenzy. The rapacity of trade, and the license of 
savages and coureurs de hois, had completely trans- 
formed the pious settlement. 

A similar fair was established at Three Elvers, 
for the Algonquin tribes north of that place. These 
yearly markets did not fully answer the desired 
object. There was a constant tendency among 
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the mhabitants of Canfida to form settlements above 
Montreal, iii order to intercept the Indians on then- 
way down, drench them with brandy, and get their 
furs from them at low rates in advance of the fair. 
Such settlements were forbidden, but not prevented. 
The audacious "squatter" defied edict and ordi- 
nance and the fury of drunken savages, and boldly 
planted himself in the path of the descending trade. 
Nor is tliis a matter of surprise ; for he was usually 
the secret agent of some high colonial officer, an 
intendant, the local governor, or the governor- 
general, who often used his power to enforce the 
law against othera, and to violate it himself. 

This was not all ; for the more youthful and 
vigorous part of the male population soon began U> 
escape into the woods, and trade with the Indians 
far beyond the limits of the remotest settlements. 
Here, too, many of them were in league with the 
authorities, who denounced tlie abuse while secretly 
favoring the portion of it in which they themselves 
were mterested. The home government, unable 
to prevent the evil, tried to regulate it. Licenses 
were issued for the forest trade.' Their number 
was limited to twenty-five, and the privileges which 
they conferred varied at different periods. In La 
Ilontan's time, each license authorized the depart- 
ure of two canoes loaded with goods. One canoe 
only was afterwards allowed, bearing three men 
with about four hmidred pounds of freight. The 
licenses were sometimes sold for the profit of 
government, but many were given to widows of 

J Ordrcs da Boy ou siijet ik la Tmite ilu Canada, 1G8I. 
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officers and other needy persons, to the hospitals, 
or to favorites and retainers of ttie governor. Those 
who could not themselves use them sold them to 
merchants or voyageurs, at a price varying from a 
thousand to eighteen hundred francs. They were 
valid for a year and a half j and each canoeman 
had a share in the profits, which, if no accident 
happened, were very large. The license system 
was several times suppressed and renewed again ; 
bat, like the fair at Montreal, it failed completely 
to answer its purpose, and restrain the young 
men of Canada from a general exodus into the 
wilderness,^ 

The most characteristic features of the Canadian 
fur trade still remain to be seen, Oudiette and 
his associates were not only charged with collect- 
ing tlie revenue, but were also vested with an 
exclusive right of transporting all the beaver-skins 
of the colony to France. On their part they were 
compelled to receive all beaver-skins brought to 
their magazines ; and, after deducting the fourth 
belonging to the king, to pay for the rest at a fixed 
price. This price was graduated to the different 
qualities of the fur; but the average cost to the 
collectors was a little more tlian three francs a 
pound. The inhabitants could barter their furs 
with merchants j but the merchants must bring 
them all to the magazines of Oudiette, who paid in 
receipts convertible into bills of exchange. He 
soon found himself burdened with such a mass 

r Denon- 
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of beaver-skins, tliat the market was completely 
glutted. The French hatters refused to take them 
all ; and for the part which they consented to take, 
tliey paid chiefly in hats, which Oudiette was not 
allowed to sell in France, but only in the French 
"West Indies, where few people wanted them. An 
unlucky fashion of small hats diminished the con- 
sumption of fur and increased his embarrassmente, 
as did also a practice common among the hatters 
of mixing rabbit fur with the beaver. In his 
extremity he bethought him of setting up a hat 
factory for himself under the name of a certain 
licensed hatter, thinking thereby to alarm his cus- 
tomers into buying his stock.^ The other hatters 
rose in wrath and petitioned the minister. The 
new factory was suppressed, and Oudiette soon 
became bankrupt. Another company of farmers 
of the revenue took his place with siinilar results. 
The action of the law of supply and demand was 
completely arrested by the peremptory edict which, 
with a view to the prosperity of the colony and 
the profit of the king, required the company to 
take every beaver-skin offered. 

All Canada, thinking itself sure of its price, 
rushed into the beaver trade, and the accuinulation 
of unsalable furs becaine more and more snilo- 
catiug. The farmers of the revenue could not 
meet tlieir engagements. Their bills of exchange 
were unpaid, and Canada was filled with distress 
and consternation. In 1700, a change of system 
was ordered. The monopoly of exporting beaver 
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ivas placed in the hands of a company formed of 
tlie chief inhabitants of Canada. Some of them 
hesitated to talie the risk ; but the go^'ernment 
was not to be trifled with, and the minister, Pon- 
chartrain, wrote in terms so peremptory, and so 
menacing to tlie recusants, that, in the words of a 
writer of the time, he " shut everybody's mouth." 
About a hundred and fifty merchants accordingly 
subscribed to the stock of the new company, and 
immediately petitioned the king for a ship and a 
loan of seven hundred thousand francs. They 
were required to take off tlie hands of the farmers 
of the revenue an accumulation of more than six 
hundred thousand pounds of beaver, for which, 
however, they were to pay but half its usual price. 
The market of France absolutely refused it, and 
the directors of the new.j^ompany saw no better 
course than to burn three-fourths of the trouble- 
some and perishable commodity ; nor was this the 
first resort to this strange expedient. One cannot 
repress a feeling of indignation at the fate of the 
interesting and unfortunate animals uselessly sacri- 
ficed to a false economic system. In order to rid 
themselves of what remained, the directors begged 
the king to issue a decree, requiring all hatters to 
put at least three ounces of genuine beaver-fur 
into each hat. 

All was in vain. The affairs of the- company fell 
into a confusion which was aggravated by the bad 
faith of some of its chief members. In ITOY, it was 
succeeded by another company, to whose magazines 
every habitant or merchant was ordered to bring 
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every beaver-skin in his possession within forty- 
eight hours ; and the company, like its predeces- 
sors, was required to receive it, and pay for it in 
written promises. Again the market was over- 
whelmed with a surfeit of beaver. Again the bills 
of exchange were unpaid, and all was confusio]i 
and distress. Among the memorials and petitions 
to which this state of things gave birth, there is 
one conspicuous by the presence of good sense 
and the absence of self-interest. The writer pro- 
poses that there should be no more monopoly, but 
that everybody should be free to buy beaver-skins 
and send them to France, subject only to a mod- 
erate duty of entry. The proposal was not accepted. 
In 1721, the monopoly of exporting beaver-skins 
was given to the new "West India Company ; but 
this time it was provided that the government 
should direct fi-om time to time, according to the 
capacities of the market, the quantity of furs which 
the company should be forced to receive.^ 

Out of the beaver trade rose a huge evil, baneful 
to the growth and the morals of Canada. All that 
was most active and vigorous in the colony took 
to the woods, and escaped from the control of in- 
tendants, councils, and priests, to the savage free- 

1 On the fur ti'ade the documents consulted are rery numerous. Tlie 
foliowing are tlie most important: M^moire »ur ce qui coacente h Com- 
mei-ce du Castor etses dependances, 1715; Mimoire toacernaiit le Comiaenie 
de Tmlle entre les Franfois et les Sauvages, !B91 ; M€,aoire sar le Canada 
address^ aa R^/ent, 1T15; M^utoire ior lei Affaires de Canada dans /«ur 
Eslat pi'dieal, 1096 ; M^oire de» Ndgotianii de la Roi^^e gui/ont Commerce 
en Canada sirr la Pmpositiaa de lie pliis recevoir l<-s Castors el d'enna/ier les 
Eahtlants h la Culture des Terrea et Pesche de la Mdae, 1696 ; ^fmoire da 
Sr, liiaeria sur la Tralte et la Ferme du Castor, 1G9H ; M^oire louchant le 
Commerce du Canada, 1Q87, etc. 
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dom of the wilderness. Not oniy were the possible 
profits great ; but, in the pursiiit of them, there was 
a fascinating element of adventure and danger. 
The bush-rangers or cmireurs de hois were to the 
king an object of horror. They defeated his plans 
for the increase of the population, and shocked his 
native instinct of discipline and order. Edict alter 
edict was directed against them ; and more than 
once the colony presented the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the greater part of its young men 
tnmed into forest outlaws. But severity was dan- 
gerous. The offenders might be driven over to 
the English, or converted into a lawless banditti, 
renegades of civilization and the faith. Therefore, 
clemency alternated with rigor, and declarations 
of amnesty with edicts of proscription. Neither 
threats nor blandishments were of much avail. 
We hear of seigniories abandoned ; farms tuming 
again into forests ; wives and children left in desti- 
tution. The exodus of the coicreurs de hois would 
take, at times, the character of an organized move- 
ment. The famous Du Lhut is said to have made 
a general combination of the young men of Canada 
to follow him into the woods. Their plan was to 
be absent four years, in order that the edicts against 
them might have time to relent. The intendant 
Duchesneau reported that eight hundred men out 
of a population of less than ten thousand souls had 
vanished from sight in the immensity of a bound- 
less wilderness. Whereupon the king ordered that 
any person going into the woods without a license 
should be whipped and branded for the first offence, 
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and sent for life to tlie galleys for the second.' 
The order was more easily given than enforced. 
" I must not conceal from you, monseigneur," again 
writes Duchesneau, " that the disobedience of the 
cotireurs de hois has reached such a point that 
everybody boldly contravenes the king's interdic- 
tions; that there is no longer any concealment; 
and that parties are collected with astonishing in- 
solence to go and trade in the Indian country. I 
have done all in my power to prevent this evU, 
which may cause the ruin of the colony. I have 
enacted ordinances against tlie cmireurs de hois; 
against the merchants who furnish them with goods ; 
against the gentlemen and others who harbor them, 
and even against those who have any knowledge 
of them, and will not inform the lo(ial judges. All 
has been in vain ; inasmuch as some of the most 
considerable families are interested with them, and 
the governor lets them go on and even shares 
their profits."^ " Tou are aware, monseigneur," 
writes Denonville, some years later, " that the 
coureurs cle hois are a great evU, but you are not 
aware how great this evil is. It deprives the 
country of its effective men ; makes them indocile, 
debauched, and incapable of discipline, and turns 
them into pretended nobles, wearing the sword 
and decked out with lace, both they and their 
relations, who all affect to be gentlemen and ladies. 
As for cultivating the soil, tliey will not hear of it. 

' Le Rag a Fronlenoi:, 80 Ai.Til. 1681. On anollier occasion, it was 
ordered tliat 3117 person tlius ofCeiiding sliould sufier deatli. 
2 N. Y. Colonial Docs., IX. ISl. 
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This, along witli tlie scattei'ed condition of the 
settlements, causes their children to be as unrulj 
as Indians, being brought up in the same manner. 
Not that there are not some very good people here, 
but they are in a minority." ^ In another despatch 
he enlai'ges on their vagabond and lawless ways, 
their indifference to marriage, and the mischief 
caused by their example ; describes how, on their 
return from the woods, they swagger like lords, 
spend aU their gains in dress and drunken revelry, 
and despise the peasants, whose daughters they 
wiU not deign to marry, though they are jjeasants 
themselves. 

It was a curious scene when a party of coureurs 
de hois returned from their rovings. Montreal 
was their harboring place, and they conducted 
themselves much like the crew of a man-of-war 
paid off after a long voyage. As long as their 
beaver-skins lasted, they set no bounds to their 
riot. Every house in the place, we are told, was 
turned into a drinking shop. The new-comers 
were bedizened with a strange mixture of French 
and Indian finery ; wliile some of them, witli in- 
stincts more thoroughly savage, stalked about the 
streets as nalted as a Pottawattamie or a Sioux. 
The clamor of tongues was prodigious, and gam- 
bling and drinking fiUed the day and the night. 
When at last they were sober again, they sought 
absolution for their sins ; nor could the jDriesta 
venture to bear too hard on their unruly penitents, 

1 Deiioiiville, lUimire sur i'Eitat des Affaires de la Noiaj^He Franae. 
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lest tliey should break wholly with the church and 
dispense thenceforth with her sacraments. 

Under such leaders as Du Lhut, the com'eurs de 
hois built forts of palisades at various points 
throughout the West and Northwest, They had 
a post of this sort at Detroit some time before its 
permanent settlement, as well as others on Lake 
Superior and in the valley of the Mississippi. They 
occupied them as long as it suited their purposes, 
and then abandoned them to the next comer, 
Michillimackinac was, however, tlieic cliief resort ; 
and thence they would set out, two or three 
together, to roam for hundreds of rnUea through 
the endless meshwork of interlocking lakes and 
rivers which seams the nortliern wilderness. 

No wonder that a year or two of bush-ranging 
spoiled them for civilization. Though not a very 
valuable member of society, and though a thorn 
in the side of princes and rulers, the coureur de 
hois had his uses, at least from an artistic point of 
view ; and his strange figure, sometimes brutally 
savage, but oftener marked with the lines of a 
dare-devil courage, and a recldess, thoughtless 
gayety, will always be joined to the memories of 
that grand world of woods which the nineteenth 
century is fast civilizing out of existence. At least, 
he is picturesque, and with his red-skin companion 
serves to animate forest scenery. Perhaps he could 
sometimes feel, without knowing i^t he felt them, 
the charms of the savage nature that had adopted 
him. Rude as he was, her voice may not always 
have been meaningless for one who knew her 
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hannte so well ; deep recesses where, veiled in 
foliage, some wild shy rivulet steals with timid 
music throvigh breatliless caves of verdure ; gulfs 
where feathered crags rise like castle walls, where 
the noonday sun pierces with keen rays athwart 
the torrent, and tlie mossed arms of fallen pines 
cast wavering shadows on the illumined foam ; 
pools of hquid crystal turned 'emerald in the re- 
flected green of impending woods ; rocks on whose 
rugged front the gleam of sunlit waters dances in 
CLuivering light ; ancient trees hurled headlong by 
the storm to dam the raging stream with their 
forlorn and savage ruin ; or the stern depths of 
immemorial forests, dim and silent as a cavern, 
columned with innumerable trunks, each like an 
Atlas upholding its world of leaves, and sweating 
perpetual moisture down its dark and channelled 
rind ; some strong in youth, some grisly with 
decrepit age, nightmares of strange distortion, 
gnarled and knotted with wens and goitres; 
roots intertwined beneath like serpents petrified 
in an agony of contorted strife ; green and 
glistening mosses carpeting the rough ground, 
mantling the rocks, turning pulpy stumps to 
mounds of verdure, and swathing fallen trunks 
as bent in the impotence of rottenness, they He 
outstretched over knoll and hollow, like moulder- 
ing reptiles of tlie primeval world, while around, 
and on and through them, springs the young 
growth that battens on their decay, — the forest 
devouring its own dead.. Or, to turn from its 
funereal shade to the light and life of the open 
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■woocllaucl, the sheen of sparkling lakes, and moimt- 
ains basking in the glorj of the summer noon, 
flecked by the shadows of passing clouds that sail 
on snowy wings across the transparent azure. 

Yet it would be false coloring to paint the 
half-savage coiireur de hois as a romantic lover 
of nature. He hked the woods because they 
emancipated him from restraint. He liked the 
lounging ease of the camp-fire, and the license of 
Indian villages. His life has a dark and ugly side, 
which is nowhere drawn more strongly tlian in a 
letter written by the Jesuit Carheil to the intend- 
ant Champigny. It was at a tune when some of 
the outlying forest posts, originally either missions 
or transient stations of coureurs de hois, had re- 
ceived regular garrisons. Carheil writes from 
MiehiUimackinac, and describes the state of things 
around him like one whom long familiarity with 
them had stripped of every illusion. 

But here, for the present, we pause ; for the 
father touches on other matters than the coiireurs 
de hois, and we reserve liim aad Ms letter for Uie 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



THE MISSIONS. THE BRANDT QUESTION, 
Tbb Jbspits akd the Iroquois. — Mission Villages, — Miohii-li- 

KAOKIKAC. -— ITATHEK CaEHEIL. — TeWPEHANCB. — BsANDr AND 
THE LlDIANS. — StBONG MbASUBBS, — DISPUTES. — LICENSE AND 

pEOHiDiTioN. — Views of the Kino. — Tbadb Am> the Jesditb. 

For a year or two after De Tracy had chastised 
the Mohawks, and humbled the other Iroquois 
nations, ail was rose color on the side of that 
dreaded confederacy. The Jesuits, defiant as usual 
of hardsliip and death, had begun their ruined 
missions anew. Bruyas took the Mission of the 
Martyrs among the Mohawks ; Milet, that of Saint 
Francis Xavier, among the Oneidas ; Lamberville, 
that of Saint John the Baptist among the Onon- 
dagas; Carheil, that of Saint Joseph among the 
Cayugas; and RafEeix and Julien Gamier shared 
between them the three missions of the Senecas. 
The Iroquois, after their punishment, were in a 
frame of mind so hopeful, that the fathers imagined 
for a moment that they were all on the point of 
accepting the faith. This was a consummation 
earnestly to be wished, not only from a religious, 
but also from a political point of view. The 
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complete conversion of the Iroquois meant their 
estrangement from the heretic English and Dutch, 
and their firm alliance with the French. It meant 
saiety for Canada, and it ensured for her tlie fur 
trade of the interior freed from English rivalry. 
Hence the importance of these missions, and hence 
their double character. While the Jesuit toiled 
to convert his savage hosts, he watched them at 
the same time with the eye of a shrewd political 
agent ; reported at Quebec the result of his obser- 
vations, and by every means in his power sought 
to alienate them from England, and attach them 
to France. 

Their simple conversion, by placing them wholly 
under his influence, would have outweighed in 
political value all other agencies combined ; but 
the flattering hopes of the earlier years soon van- 
ished. Some petty successes against other tribes 
so elated the Iroquois, that they ceased to care for 
French alliance or French priests. Then a few 
petty reverses would dash their spirits, and dispose 
them again to listen to Jesuit counsels. Every 
success of a war-party was a loss to the faith, and 
every reverse was a gaan. Meanwhile a more re- 
pulsive or a more critical existence than that of a 
Jesuit father in an Iroquois town is scarcely con- 
ceivable. The torture of prisoners turned into a 
horrible festivity for the whole tribe ; foul and 
crazy orgies in which, as the priest thought, the 
powers of darkness took a special delight ; drunken 
riots, the work of Dutch brandy, when he was 
forced to seek refuge from death in his chapel, — 
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a sanctuary which superstitious fear withheld the 
Indians from violating ; these, and a thousand dis- 
gusts and miseries, filled the record of his days, 
and he bore them aU in patience. Not only were 
the early Canadian Jesuits men of an intense 
religious zed, but they were also men who lived 
not for themselves but for their order. Their 
faults were many and great, but the grandeur of 
their self-devotion towers conspicuous over all. 

At Cauglniawaga, near Montreal, may still be 
seen the remnants of a mission of converted Iro- 
quois, whom the Jesuits induced to leave the 
temptations of their native towns and settle here, 
under tlie mug of the church. They served as a 
bulwark against the English, and sometimes did 
good service in time of war. At Sillery, near 
Quebec, a band of Abenaquis, escaping from the 
neighborhood of tlie English towards the close of 
Philip's War, formed another mission of similar 
character. The Sulpitians had a third at the foot of 
the mountain of Montreal, where two massive stone 
towers of the fortified Indian to^vn are standing to 
this day. All these converted savages, as well as 
those of Lorette and otlier missions far and near, 
were used as allies in war, and launched in scaljaing 
parties against the border settlements of Now 
England. 

Not only the Sulpitians,. but also the seminary 
priests of Quebec, the Eecollets, and even the Ca- 
pucliins, had missions more or less important, and 
more or less permanent; but the Jesuits stood 
always in the van of religious and political propa- 
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gandism ; and all the forest tribes felt their influence, 
from Acadia and Maine to the plains beyond the 
Mississippi. Next in importance to their Iroquois 
missions were those among the Algonquins of the 
northern lakes. Here was the grand domain of 
the beaver trade ; and the chief woes of the mis- 
sionary sprang not from tlie Indians, but from his 
own countrymen. Beaver-skins had produced an 
effect akin to that of gold in our own day, and the 
deepest recesses of the wilderness were invaded by 
eager seekers after gain. The focus of the evil 
was at Fatlier Marquette's old mission of Michilli- 
mackinac. First, year aiter year came a riotous 
invasion of coureurs de hois, and then a garrison 
followed to crown the miscliief. Discipline was 
very weak at these advanced posts, and, to eke 
out their pay, the soldiers were ahowed to trade ; 
brandy, whether permitted or interdicted, being 
the chief article of barter. Father Etienne Ciu-heil 
was driven almost to despair ; and he wrote to the 
intendant, his fast friend and former pupil, the long 
letter already mentioned. " Onr missions," he 
says, " are reduced to such extremity that we can 
no longer maintain them agamst the hifinity of 
disorder, brutality, violence, iniustice, impiety, 
unpurity, insolence, scorn, and insidt, which the 
deplorable and infamous traffic in brandy has 
spread universally among the Indians of these 
parts. ... In the despair in which we are plunged, 
nothing remains for us but to abandon them to the 
brandy sellers as a domain of drunkenness and 
debauchery." 
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He complains bitterly of the officers in command 
of the fort, who, he says, far from repressing dis- 
orders, encourage them by their example, and are 
even worse than their siibordinates, *' insomuch that 
all our Indian villages are so many taverns for 
dnmkenness and Sodoma for iniquity, which we 
shall be forced to leave to the just wrath and ven- 
geance of God." He insists that the garrisons are 
entirely useless, as they have only four occupa- 
tions : first, to keep open liquor shops for crowds 
of drunken Indians ; secondly, to roam from place 
to place, carrying goods and brandy under the 
orders of the commandant, who shares their profits ; 
thirdly, to gamble day and night ; fourthly, to " turn 
the fort into a place which I am ashamed to eaU 
by its right name ; " and he describes, with a curious 
amplitude of detail, the swarms of Indian girls who 
are hired to make it their resort. " Such, mon- 
seigneur, are the only employments of the soldiers 
maintained here so many years. If this can be 
called doing the king service, I admit that such 
service is done for him here now, and has always 
been done for him here ; but I never saw any other 
done in my life." He further declares that the 
commandants oppose and malign the missionaries, 
while of tlie presents wMch the king sends up 
the country for distribution to the Indians, they, the 
Indians, get nothing but a little tobacco, and the 
officer keeps the rest for himself.' 

1 Of the ofBeera in Gommand at Michillimackiniio wiiUe Cariieil was 
there, he psrtially excepts La Duiantaye from his strictures, but bears 
very liard on La Motte-Cadillac, ivho iiated tlie Jesuits and was hated by 
thcni in turn. La Motte, on bis part, writes tiiat " tiie missionaries wisli 
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From the misconduct of officers and soldiers, he 
passes to that of the cmereurs de hois and licensed 
traders ; and here he is equally severe. He dilates 
on the evils which result from permitting the colo- 
nists to go to the Indians instead of requiring tlie 
Indians to come to the settlements, " It serves 
only to rob the country of all ita young men, weaken 
families, deprive wives of their husbands, sisters of 
their brothers, and parents of their children ; expose 
the voyagers to a hundred dangers of body and 
soul ; involve them in a multitude of expenses, 
some necessary, some useless, and some criminal ; 
accustom them to do no work, and at last disgust 
them mth it for ever ; make them live in constant 
idleness, unfit them completely for any trade, and 
render them useless to themselves, their families, 
and the public. But it is less as regards the body 
than as regards tlie soul, that this traffic of the 
French a.iiong the savages is infinitely hurtful. It 
carries them far away from churches, separates 
them from priests and nmis, and severs them from 
all instruction, all exercise of religion, and all 
spiritual aid. It sends them into places wild and 
almost inaccessible, through a thousand perils by 
land and water, to carry on by base, abject, and 
shameful means a trade which would much better 
be carried on at Montreal." 

But in the complete transfer of the trade to 
Montreal, he sees insuperable difficulties, and he 

to be msstera wlierever tliey are, anil caniiot tolerate anjhody above 
themselves." N. Y. Colonial Dota., IX, 587. For muoh more emplmtio 
expressions of ]iis views oonoerning tliem, see two letters from liim, trans- 
lated in Slieldon'a Early History of Mieliigan. 
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proceeds to suggest, as the last and best resort, that 
garrisons and officers should be -withdrawn, and 
licenses abolished ; that discreet and virtuous per- 
sons should be chosen to take charge of all the 
trade of the upper country; that these persons 
should be in perfect sympathy and correspondence 
with the Jesuits; and that the trade should be 
carried on at tlie missions of the Jesuits and in 
their presence.^ 

This letter brings us again face to face with tlie 
brandy question, of which we have seen something 
already in the quarrel between Avaugour and the 
bishop. In the summer of 1648, there was held 
at the mission of Sillery a temperance meeting; 
the first in all probability on this continent. The 
drum beat after mass, and the Indians gathered at 
the summons. Then an Algonqum chief, a zealous 
convert of the Jesuits, proclaimed to the crowd a 
late edict of the governor imposing penalties for 
drunkemiess, and, in his own name and that of 
the other chiefs, exhorted them to abstinence, 
declaring that all drunkards should be handed over 
to the French for punishment. Patlier Jerome 
Lalemant looked on delighted. " It was," he says, 
" the finest public act of jurisdiction exercised 
among the Indians since I have been in this coun- 
try. From the beginning of the world they have 
all thought themselves as great lords, the one as 
the other, and never before submitted to their 
chiefs any further than they chose to do so." ^ 

1 Lellre dii Phv Elip.«ae Carlieil de la Cin»}ingnie de .Miis a I'liilendant 
Chamjiigmj, Mlcklllimaekhice, 30 AoM, 1702 lA:-chivea Naliomki). 

2 Lalemant, Rel., 1648, p. 48. 
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There was great need of reform ; for a denion 
o£ di-imkenness seemed to possess these unhappy 
tribes. Nevertheless, with all their rage for brandy, 
they sometimes showed in regard to it a self-con- 
trol quite admirable in its way. When at a fair, 
a council, or a friendly visit, their entertainers 
regaled them with rations of the coveted liquor, 
so prudently measured out that they could not be 
the worse for it, tliey would unite tlieir several por- 
tions in a common stock, which tliey would then 
divide among a few of their number, thus enabling 
them to attain that complete intoxication which, in 
their view, was the true end of all drinking. The 
objects of this singular benevolence were expected 
to requite it in kind on some future occasion. 

A drunlten Indian with weapons within reach, 
was very dangerous, and all prudent persons kept 
out of his way. This greatly pleased him ; for, 
seeing everybody run before him, lie fancied him- 
self a great chief, and howled and swung his toma- 
hawk with redoubled fury. If, as often happened, 
he maimed or murdered some wretch not nimble 
enough to escape, his covmtrymen absolved him 
from all guilt, and blamed only the brandy. Hence, 
if an Indian wished to take a safe revenge on some 
personal enemy, he would pretend to be drunk ; 
and, not only murders but other crimes were often 
committed by false claimants to the bacchanalian 
privilege. 

In the eyes of the missionaries, brandy was a 
fiend with all crimes and miseries in his train ; 
and, in fact, nothing earthly could better deserve 
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tlie epithet infernal tlian an ludiiin town in 
the height of a drunken debauch. The orgies 
never ceased till the bottom of the barrel was 
reached. Then came repentance, despair, wailing, 
and bitter invective against the white men, the 
cause of all the woe. In the name of the public 
good, of humanity, and above all of religion, the 
bishop and the Jesuits denounced the fatal traffic. 

Theu- case was a strong one ; but so Was the 
case of their opponents. There was real and immi- 
nent danger that tlie thirsty savages, if refused 
brandy by the French, would seek it from tlie 
Dutch and English of New York. It was the most 
potent lure and the most killing bait. Wherever 
it was found, thither the Indians and their beaver- 
skins were sure to go, and the interests of the fur 
trade, vital to the colony, were hound up with it. 
Nor was this all, for the merchants and the civil 
powers insisted that religion and the saving of 
souls were bound up with it no less ; since, to repel 
the Indians from the Catholic Trench, and attract 
them to the heretic English, was to turn them from 
ways of grace to ways of perdition,^ The argu- 
ment, no doubt, was dashed largely with hypocrisy 
in those who used it ; but it was one which the 
priests were greatly perplexed to answer. 

In former days, when Canada was not yet trans- 
formed from a mission to a colony, the Jesuits 
entered with a high hand on tlie work of reform. 

' " Ce commeroe est absolimient n&essaire pour attirer les s.iuvnges 
dans les (lolonies fraiifoises, et par ce moyeii leur (louner les piemitres 
teintures de la toy." M^inoir-e de Cotberl, joint a su leltee h Duclieaiieau da 
24 Mai, 1678. 
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It fared hard with the culprit caught in the act 
of seUing brandy to Indians. Tliey led him, after 
the sermon, to tlie door of the churcli ; where, kneel- 
ing on the pavement, partially stript and bearing 
in his hand the penitential torch, he underwent a 
vigorous flagellation, laid on by Father Le Mercier 
himself, after tlie fashion formerly practised in the 
case of refractory school-boys.' Bishop Laval not 
only discharged against tlie offenders volleys of 
wholesale excommunication, but he made of the 
offence a " reserved case ; " that is, a case in which 
the power of granting absolution was reserved to 
himself alone. This produced great commotion, and 
a violent conflict between religious scruples and a 
passion for gain. The bishop and the Jesuits stood 
inflexible ; while tlieir opponents added bitterness 
to the quarrel by charging them with permitting 
certain favored persons to sell brandy, unpunished, 
and even covertly selling it themselves.^ 

1 iU«iol.-e rffl Ditiimnil, 1671. 

2 />///« de Charles AiibeH ile la Chfsneye, 24 Oct., 1693. After speak- 
ing of ilie extessive rigor of the bialiop, he ailda : "L'oii dit, et i) eatvrai, 
c[ue iliLus tes temps si tStheux, sous prelexte cle paoyret^ dans lea fimiilJea, 
cettaines yens avoient permission d'en trailer, je crois tonjours avec la 
reserve de ne pas enivrer." Dumesnii, Mgmoire de 1671, says tliat Laval 
exKOmmuTiiuated s-M. brandy-aeilers, "t I'exueption, neannioins, de quel- 
ques partiuulierB qn'il Toulflitfavoriser." He saje furtlier tliat tlie liialiop 
and (lie Jesuit Kagneiieau had a clerk whom they employed at 500 francs 
a year to trade with tiie Indians, paying tiiem in liquors for tlieir furs ; 
and tliat for a time the ecclesiastios had this trade to themselveB, their 
severities iiaving deterred most others from venturing into it. La Salle, 
Memuire de 1678, declares that, "lis {lea J&itltet) refuaent Tab solution il 
ceux qui ne veuleut pas promettre de n'en plus rendre, et s'ils menrent en 
oet i^tHt, lis les privent de la sepulture eccldsiastique : au eontraire, ils so 
permetteut ii eux mesmes sans aucuue difficult^eemesnie trafic, qiioyqua 
toule sorte de traflu soil interdite i tous les eccldsiastiques par les ordon- 
nances dn Roy et par une bulle eipreese du I'ape." I give these asser- 
tioiis as I flud tlieui, and for what they are worth. 
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Appeal was nuide to tlie king, wlio, -with his 
Jesuit confessor, guardian of his conscience on one 
side, and Colbert, guardian of his worldly interests 
on the other, stood in some perplexity. The case 
was refeiTed to the fathers of the Sorbonne, and 
they, after solemn discussion, pronounced tlie sell- 
ing of brandy to Indians a mortal sin.' It was 
next referred to an assembly of the chief mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Canada, held under the 
eye of the governor, intendant, and council, in the 
Chateau St. Louis. Each was directed to state his 
views in wnting. The great majority were for 
unrestricted trade in brandy; a few were for a 
limited and guarded trade ; and two or three de- 
clared for prohibition.^ Decrees of proliibition 
were passed from time to time, but they were un- 
availing. They were revoked, renewed, and re- 
voked again. They were, in fact, worse than 
useless ; for their chief effect was to turn traders 
and cottreicrs de bois into troops of audacious con- 
trabandists. Attempts were made to limit the 
brandy trade to the settlements, and exclude it 
from tlie forest coimtry, where its regulation was 
impossible ; but these attempts, like the others, 
were of little avail. It is worthy of notice that, 
when brandy was forbidden everywhere else, it 
was penuitted in the trade of Tadoussac, carried 
on for the profit of government.^ 

1 IMMratioa de la Soi-boxne siir la Tmile des Bohsoas, 8 Mara, 1676. 

' Procis-aerhai de rAssembye tmae au Chateau de St. Louis de Quebec, U 
26 Oct., 1G76, el jours sii!m«ta. 

' Letire, de Charles Aahert de la Chesnai/e, 24 Oct., 1693, In the Course 
of the quarrel a severe law passeil by the General Court of Massauhu- 
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In spite of the Sorbonne, in spite of Pere La 
Chaise, aiid of the Archbishop of Paris, whom he 
also consLilted, the king was never at heart a pro- 
Mbitionist.' His Canadian revenue was drawn 
from the fur trade ; and the singular arginnent of 
the partisans of brandy, that its attractions were 
needed to keep tlie Indians from, contact with 
heresy, served admirably to salve his conscience. 
Bigot as he was, he distrusted the Bishop of 
Quebec, the great champion of the anti-liquor 
movement. His own letters, as well as those of 
his minister, prove that he saw or thought that he 
saw motives for the crusade very different from 
those inscribed on its banners. He wrote to Saint- 
Vallier, Laval's successor in the bishopric, that the 
brandy trade was very useful to the kingdom of 
France ; that it should be regulated, but not pre- 
vented ; that the consciences of his subjects must 
not be disturbed by denunciations of it as a sin; 
and that "it is well that you [ike bishop) should 
take care that the zeal of the ecclesiastics is not 
excited by personal interests and passions."^ Per- 
haps he alludes to the spirit of encroachment and 
domination which he and his minister in secret 
instructions to their officera often impute to the 
bishop and the clergy, or perhaps he may have in 
mind other accusations which had reached him 

Belts against tlie sale of liquors to Indians ivaa several times urged as an 
example to be imiiated. A copy of it ivas sent to tlie minister, and is 
Btill preBeived in tlie Archives of the Marine and Colonies. 

1 See, among other evidence, M€i»oire swr la TraiU des Boissons, 
1S78. 

^ Leiioyli Samt-rallier, 7 Avril, 16BI, 
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from time to time during many years, and of which 
the following from the pen of the most noted of 
Canadian governors wUl serve as an example. 
Count Frontenac declares tliat the Jesuits greatly 
esaggerate the disorders caused by brandy, and 
tliat they ea^y convince persons "who do not 
know the interested motives which have led them 
to harp contmually on this string for more than 
forty years. . . . They have long wished to have 
the fur trade entirely to themselves, and to keep 
out of sight the trade which they liave always 
carried on in tlie woods, and which they are carry- 
ing on there now." ^ 

Teadk of the Jesuits. — As I have observed in a former 
Folume, the ehmge against the Jesuits oi trading in beavw-skins 
dates from the begiiining of the colony. In the piivate journal of 
Fatlier Jerome Ljileinant, their superior, occurs the following 
curious pa,^age, wider date of JJoyexaber, 1645; "Pour la traite 
den castors. Le 15 de Not. le bruit estant qu'on a'en alloit icy 
publier la defense ciui auoit eat^ publi^e aux Trois Kiuieres que 
pas vn n'eut a traiter auec les sauuages, le P. Vimont demanda k 
Moos, des Chastelets commis general m. nous serions de pira con- 
dition soubs eui que soubs Messieurs de la Comp^nie. La con- 
clusiou fut que non et que eela iriik pour nous a I' ordinaire, mais que 
noun le fissions doucmnenl." Journal des J&uiles. Two years after, 
on the request of Lalemant, the governor Montmagny, and his 
destined successor AilJebout, gave the Jesuits a certificate to the 
effect that " les p4res de la corapagnie de Jdsus sont innocents de 
la calomnie qui leur a kte imputee et ce qu ds en o I fait a eli pour 
le Men tie la cam nunau'e el j out vn bon ivjet This leaves it to be 
inferred thit thty actually traded though with good intentions. 
In 1684, in replv to siimlai ealaranies the Jesuits made by 
prosy a deolar tion befoie the couacU stating que lea dils 
Rirfrends Peres Jesuites n out tait jamais ancune piofession de 
vendre et n ont ji nais nen vendu mats beule le it que les marckan- 
dises qu'il I lie t an. j art c Its iie 'oit que pu i avoir leura 

1 r teaae m Miiste 39 Oct lb7b 
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necessiics." This is an admission in a tMn disguise. Tlie ■word 
necessifes is o( very elastic interpvetatiou. In a memoir of Talon, 
1867, he mentioaa, " la traite de pelleteries qu'on aasure qu'ila (lea 
Jeiuiies) iout aus Oiitaouacka et au Capdela Madeleine; ce que je 
ue Bais pus de science cei'taiue." 

That which Talon did not know with certainty is made reason- 
ahly clear for ns bj a line in tke private journal of Fatlier Le 
Mereier, wlio wiites under date of IT August, IQiiS, "Le P^re 
Freniin remonte supc'rieur au Cap de la JXi^deleine ou le temporel 
est ea bon estat. Comme il est del i t de tout w n d a>eu e Iraite 
il doit s'appUq^uer h I'insti uctiou tait dea Monta^^netsi que de* 
Algonquins." leather Chiilcs Albauel wis chaig d under TiC 
min, with tlie affairs of the nnssion mcluduig doubtless the tem 
poral interests, to the piospeiity of which Father I e Meicier 
alludes, and the cares of tnde fiom which Father Fiimm waa 
delivered. Cavelier de la Salle declared m IGiS, Le peie Aiba- 
nelle {Aibanei) jSauite a traits au Cap (</« la Madeleine) pour 700 
pistoles de peaux d'orignaux et de caatora; luy mesme me I'a dit 
en 1667. 11 tend le paia, le via, le bled, le lard, et il iient maga- 
zin au Cap aussi bien ijue le frere Joseph h. Qufebec, Ce fr^re gagae 
500 pour lUO BUI tons lea peuples. lis {lei J&uiteti) ont bati leur 
college en piitie de leur traite et en. portia de I'ejnprunt." La 
Salle tuithei aajs that Fremin, being reported to have made 
enormous piofits, " ce pere r^poudit au gouverneur (qui lui en avail 
fait de* ■plnmUs) par uii billet que luy a conseiTS, que c'estoit line 
calomnie que ee grand gain pr^tendu; puiaque tout cequise paaeoit 
par ses mains ne pouvoit produdre par an que quatre luille de reve- 
uaut bon, tons frais faits, saua oompreudre les gagea des domes- 
tiques." La Salle gives also many other particulars, especially 
relating to Michillimackii^ac, where, aa he aaya, the Jesuits had a 
lai^ stock of beaver-skins. Accordiug to Peronne Dumesuil, 
Uinmire de 16il, the Jesuita had at that time more than 20,000 
francs a year, partly ii'om trade and partly from charitable contri- 
butions of their friends in France- 

The king repeatedly forbade the Jesuits and other ecelcaiastica 
in Canada to carry on trade. On one occasion he threatened 
strong measurea ahould they continue to disobey him, Le Hoi ct 
Fronlenac, 28 Avril, 1677. lu the same year the minister wrote to 
the inteudaut Duchesneau : " Voua ne aauriez apporter trop de 
precautious pour abolir entj^rement la coustame qae les Ecolesias- 
tiques seculiera et reguhers avaient piis de traitter oa de faire 
trotter leurs valets," 18 Aoril, 1677. 

The Jesuits entered also into other branches of trade and in- 
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dustiy ivith a vigor and address which the inhabitants of Canada 
might have emulated with advajitage. They were successful 
fiahera of eels. In 1046, their eel-pots at SiUerj are said to have 
yielded no less than forfy thousand eels, some of which they sold 
at the modest price of thirty sous a huudred. Ferland, .iVo/es sur 
les Regi-'lres de N. D. de Qitiiee, 82. The members of the order 
wei'e exempted from payment of duties, and in 1674 tliey were 
specially empowered to construct mills, including BugEir-mills, and 
keep slaves, apprentices, and hired servants. Droit Cunadlen, 180. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 



PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 
Church and Statb. — Thk Bishop akb ihe King, — The Kiko 

AND THE CDHES. — ThE New BlSIlOP, — TuE CANADIAN CuBB.— 
ECCLBSIASTIOAL Rfl-E. — SAIKT-VaI^LIER AND DkNONTILLE. — 

Clkeicai, Riqoe. — Jesuit iind Sulpitian. — Couhcellb and 
Cbatki.ain. — The Recollets. — Heresy asd Witchchaft. — 
Canadian Nuns. — Jeanne Lb Ber. — Education. — The Seh- 
iNART. — Saint Joachim. — Miracles op Saint Anne. — Cana- 
dian Schools. 

When Laval aiicT the Jesuits procured the recall 
of Mezy, they achieved a seeming triumph ; yet it 
was but a defeat in disguise. While ordering home 
the obnoxious governor, the king and Colbert 
made a practical assertion of their power too 
strong to be resisted. A vice-regal officer, a 
governor, an intendant, and a regiment of soldiersj 
were silent but convincing proofs that the mission 
days of Canada were over, and the dream of a 
theocracy dispelled for ever. The ecclesiastics 
read the signs of the times, and for a while seemed 
to accept the situation. 

T!ie king on his part, in vindicating the civU 
power, had shown a studious regard to the sensi- 
bilities of the bishop and his allies. The lieu- 
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tenant-general Tracy, a zealous devotee, and the 
intendant Talon, who at least professed to be one, 
were not men to offend the clerical party need- 
lessly. In the choice of Courcelle, the governor, 
a little less caution had been shown. His chief 
business was to fight the Iroquois, for which he 
was well fitted, but he presently showed signs of a 
willingness to fight the Jesuits also. The colonists 
liked him for his lively and impulsive speech ; but 
the priests were of a different mind, and so, too, 
Wiis his colleague Talon, a prudent person who 
studied the amenities of life and knew how to 
pursue Ms ends with temper and moderation. On 
the subject of tlie clergy he and the governor 
substantially agreed, but tlie ebullitions of the one 
and the smooth discretion of the other were mut- 
ually repugnant to both. Talon complained of 
his colleague's impetuosity ; and Colbert directed 
him to use his best efforts to keep Courcelle witliin 
bounds and prevent him from publicly finding 
fault with the bishop and tlie Jesuits.^ Next we 
find the minister writing to Courcelle himself to 
soothe his ruffled temper, and enjoining him to act 
discreetly, " because," said Colbert, " as tlae colony 
grows the kmg's authority will grow with it, and 
the autliority of the priests will be brought back 
in time within lawful bounds." ^ 

Meanwhile, Talon had been ordered to observe 
carefully the conduct of the bishop and tlie Jesuits, 
•' who," says the minister, " have hitherto nomi- 
nated governors for the king, and used every 

1 Co&ett h Talon, 20 Feo., 1668. ^ Colbert b CouioeBe, 19 Mai, 1669. 
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means to procure the recall of those chosen -with- 
out then: participation;^ filled offices with their 
adherents, and. tolerated no secular priests except 
those of one mind with tliem." ^ Talon, therefore, 
under the veil of a reverent courtesy, sharply 
watched them. They paid courtesy with courtesy, 
and the intendant wrote home to his master that 
he saw nothing amiss in them. He quickly changed 
his mhid. " I should have had less trouble and 
more praise," he writes in the next year, " if I 
had been wUlmg to leave the power of the church 
where I found it."^ "It is easy," he says again, 
" to inciu' the ill-will of the Jesuits if one does not 
accept all their opinions and abandon one's self to 
their direction even in temporal matters ; for their 
encroachments extend to affairs of police, which 
concern only the civil magistrate ; " and he rec- 
ommends that one or two of them be sent home 
as disturbers of tlie peace.* They, on their part, 
changed attitude towards both him and the gov- 
ernor. One of them, Tather Bardy, less discreet 
than the rest, is said to have preached a sermon 
against them at Quebec, in which he likened them 
to a pair of toadstools springing up in a night, 
adding that a good remedy would soon he found, 
and that Courcelle would have to run home like 
other governors before him.^ 

Tracy escaped clerical attacks. He was ex- 

1 Iiisln<:tion an Sieur Talon. 
* iUiauire paiir M. de Tracy. 
3 Tolon an Mimatn, 13 Nov., 1G66. 
» Talon, Miiiioire de 1667. 

s La Salle, Mtimke de 1678. Tliis seniinn mhs prenclicd on the 12tli 
at Marci. 1067. 
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tremely careful not to pi-ovoke them ; and one of 
Ills first acts was to restore to the council the 
bishop's adherents, whom Mezj had expelled.' 
And if, on the one hand, he was too pious to 
quarrel with the bishop, so, on the other, the 
bishop was too prudent to invite collision with a 
man of his rank and influence. 

After all, the dispute between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers was not fundamental. Each 
had need of the other. Both rested on authority, 
and thej differed only as to the boundary lines of 
their respective shares in it./ Yet the dispute of 
boundaries was a serious one, and it remained a 
source of bitterness for many years. The liing, 
though rigidly Catholic, was not yet sunk in the 
slough of bigotry into which Maintenon and the 
Jesuits succeeded at last in plmiging him. He had 
conceived a distrust of Laval, and his jealousy of 
his royal authority disposed hun to listen to the 
anti-clerical counsels of his minister. How need- 
ful they both thought it to prune the exuberant 
growth of clerical power, and how cautiously tliey 
set themselves to do so, their letters attest again 
and again. " The bishop," writes Colbert, " as- 
sumes a domination far beyond that of other 
bishops throughout the Christian world, and par- 
ticularly in the kingdom of France."^ "It is the 
will of his Majesty that you confine him and the 
Jesuits within just bounds, and let none of them 

• A cnrimis sceount of his relatiniis with Lavnl is given in a letier of 
La Motte-CndiilHc. 28 September, 1694. 
» CoUiert h Dadieeaeaa, 1 Mai, IS77. 
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overstep these bounds iii any manner whatsoever. 
Consider tliis as a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, and one to which you cannot give too TUuch 
attention,"' "But," the prudent minister else- 
where writes, ^' it is of the greatest consecLuence 
that the bishop and the Jesuits do not perceive 
that the intendant blames their conduct."^ 

It was to the same intendant that Colbert wrote, 
" it is necessary to diminish as much as possible 
the excessive number of priests, monks, and nuns, 
in Canada." Yet in the very next year, and on 
the advice of Talon, he himself sent four more 
to the colony. His motive was plain. He meant 
that they should serve as a counterpoise to the 
Jesuits.^ They were mendicant friars, belonging 
to the branch of the Franciscans known as the 
Eecollets ; and they were supposed to be free from 
the ambition for tlie aggrandizement of their order 
which was imputed, and with reason, to the Jesuits. 
Whether tlie RecoUets were free from it or not, no 
danger was to be feared from them ; for Laval and 
the Jesuits were sure to oppose tliem, and they 
would need the support of the government too 
much to set themselves in opposition to it, " The 
more Eecollets we have," says Talon, " the better 
will the too firmly rooted authority of the others 
be balanced."* 

While Louis XIV. tried to confine the priests to 

I Colbert h DachemeaH, 28 Asril, 1677. 
S Imtmction pour M. Bo-ile>-om, 1668. 

' MAiioire siKciniU dea prhiciijaax points lies inleittions dii lloi/ siir le pays 
de Canada, 18 Mai. 1669. 

* Tahtt aa MinUtre, 10 Oct., 1670. 
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their ecclesiastical functions, he was at the same 
time, whether from religion, policy, or both com- 
hined, very liberal to the Canadian church, of 
which, indeed, he was the main-stay. In the 
yearly estimate of "ordinary charges" of the 
colony, the church holds the most prominent place ; 
and the appropriations for religious pm-poses often 
exceed all the rest together. Thus, in 166V, out 
of a total of 36,360 francs, 28,000 are assigned to 
church uses.^ The amount fluctuated, but was 
always relatively large. The Canadian cur^s were 
paid in great part by the king, who for many 
years gave eight thousand francs aimually towards 
their support. Such was the poverty of the 
country that, though in 1685 there were only 
twenty-five cur^s,^ ejich costing about five hundred 
francs a year, the tithes utterly failed to meet the 
expense. As late as 1700, the intendant declared 
that Canada without the king's help could not 
maintain more than eight or nine cures. Louis 
XIV. winced under these steady demands, and 
reminded the bishop tliat more than four thousand 
cures in France lived on less than two hundred 
francs a year .^ "You say," he \Yrote to the in- 
tendant, "that it is impossible for a Canadian 
cure to live on five hundred francs. Then you 

1 Of tliiB, 6,000 francs were given to tlie Jesuits, 6,000 to tlie Uraulines, 
0,000 to llie catliedrnl, 4,000 to tlie seminary, and 3,030 to the H6tel-Dieii. 
Elat de t/^fieiine, etc., 1677. T]ie reet went to pay eivil officers and garri- 
sons. In 1682. the amount for cliuruli ases was only 12,000 francs. In 
1687 it was 13,500. In 1689, it rose to 84,000, including Acadia. 

^ Increased soon atler to tliirty-sii by Saint- Vnllier, Laval's succeBsor, 
' Me'inoire 'a Diicliesneaa, 15 Mai, 1678 ; Le Eon a DacheaiieiiU, II Jnin, 
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must do the impossible to accomplish my intentions, 
which are always that the cur6s should live on the 
tithes alone." ^ Yet the head of the church still 
begged for money, and the king still paid it. " We 
are in the midst of a costly war," wrote the minis- 
ter to the bishop, "yet in consequence of your 
urgency the gifts to ecclesiastics will be continued 
as before."^ And they did continue. More than 
half a century later, the king was still maldng 
them, and during the last years of the colony he 
gave twenty thousand francs annually to support 
Canadian cur^s.^ 

The maintenance of cures was but a part of 
his bounty. He endowed the bishopric with the 
revenues of two French abbeys, to which he after- 
wards added a third. The vast tracts of land 
wHch Laval had acquired were freed from feudal 
burdens, and emigrants were sent to them by the 
government in such nmnbers that, in 1667, the 
bishop's seigniory of Beaupre and Orleans con- 
tained more than a fourth of the entire population 
of Canada.* He had emerged from his condition 
of apostolic poverty to find himself the richest 
land-owner in the colony. 

If by favors like these tiie king expected to 
lead the ecclesiastics into compliance with his 

1 Lelioi/H Dachemeaii, 80 Ain-il, 1681, 

2 Le Minislrs a I'Eceque, 8 Mai, 1694. 

3 BoBgainTilJe, Mgaioire, 1757. 

' Entire population, 4,812; Beanpri^ and Orleans, 1,185. Rece'nsemeni 
de 1667. Laval, itwill be remembered, afterwards gave his Iflnils to ttie 
seminary of Quebec. He previously exoliangeiJ the islatid of Orleaiia 
with tlie SJeur Bertbelol for the island of Jesua. Berthelot gave him a 
large sam of money in addition. 

22 
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wishes, lie was doomed to disappointment. The 
system of movable cures, by which the bishop 
Uke a mihtary chief could compel each member of 
his clerical army to come and go at his bidding, 
was from the first repugnant to Louis XIV. On 
the other hand, the bishop clung to it with his 
usual tenacity. Colbert denounced it as contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom.^ " His Majesty has 
reason to believe," he writes, *' that the chief 
source of the difficulty which the bishop makes on 
this point is his wish to preserve a greater author- 
ity over the cur^s." ^ The inflexible prelate, whose 
heart was bound up in the system he had estab- 
lished, opposed evasion and delay to each ex- 
pression of the royal will ; and even a royal edict 
failed to produce the desired effect. ' In the height 
of the dispute, Laval went to court, and, on the 
ground of failing health, asked for a successor in 
the bishopric. The king readily granted his prayer. 
The successor was appointed ; but when Laval pre- 
pared to embark again for Canada, he was given to 
understand that he was to remain in France. In 
vain he promised to make no trouble;* and it was 
not till after an absence of four years that he was 
permitted to return, no longer as its chief, to his 
beloved Canadian chnrch.* 

1 Le MImsIre a Duchesneaa, 15 Mai, 1678. 

ii Inaltvction a M. de Meu/es, 1682. 

s Laval an Ph-e la Chaiae, 1687. 
sponilenoe printed in the Foyer Conat 
Arehevech^ of Quebec. 

■t From a m^iaoire of 18 Feb., 168f 
tliat the court, in giving a eueeeseor tc 
the yexed question of movable cur^s. 
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MeanwliUe Saint-Vallier, the new bishop, had 
raised a new tempest. He attacked that organiza- 
tion of the seminary of Quebec by which Laval 
had endeavored to unite the secular priests of 
Canada into an attached and obedient family, with 
the bishop as its head and the seminary as its 
home, a plan of which the system of movable 
cur^s was an essential part. The Canadian priests, 
devoted to Laval, met the innovations of Saint- 
Vallier with an opposition which seemed only to 
confirm his purpose. Laval, old and worn with 
toil and asceticism, was driven almost to despair. 
The seminary of Quebec was the cherished work 
of his life, and, to his thinking, the citadel of the 
Canadian church ; and now he beheld it battered 
and breached before his eyes. His successor, in 
fact, was trying to place the church of Canada on 
the footing of the church of France. The conflict 
lasted for years, with the rancor that marks the 
quarrels of non-combatants of both sexes. ''He " 
{Saint- Vailier), 8&ys one of liis opponents, "has 
made himself contemptible to almost everybody, 
and particularly odious to the priests born in 
Canada; for. there is between them and him a 
mutual antipathy difficult to overcome." ^ He is 
described hy the same writer as a person " without 
reflection and judgment, extreme in all things, 
secret and artful, passionate when opposed, and a 
flatterer when he wishes to gain his point." This 
amiable critic adds that Saint-ValHcr believes a 

t The above is from an anonymous paper, written ;i,ppareittly in 1G95, 
and entitled MimBire poar h Canada. 
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bishop to be inspired, in virtue of his officej with 
a wisdom that needs no human aid, and tliat what- 
ever thought comes to him in prayer is a divine 
iospiration to be carried into effect at all costs and 
in spite of all opposition. 

The new bishop, notwithstanding the tempest 
he had raised, did not fully accomplish that estab- 
lishment of tlie cur^s in thek respective par- 
ishes which the king and the minister so much 
desired. The Canadian cur^ was more a missionary 
than a parish priest ; and nature as well as Bishop 
Laval threw difficulties in the way of settling him 
quietly over his charge. 

On the Lower St. Lawrence, where it widens to 
an estuary, six leagues across, a ship from France, 
the last of the season, holds her way for Quebec, 
laden with stores and clothing, household utensils, 
goods for Indian trade, the newest court fashions, 
■wine, brandy, tobacco, and the king's orders from 
Versailles. Swelling her patched and dingy sails, 
she glides through the wildness and the solitude 
where there is nothing but her to remind you of 
the great troubled world behind and the little 
troubled world before. On the far verge of the 
ocean-Mke river, clouds and mountains mingle in 
dim confusion; fresh gusts from the north Jash 
waves against the ledges, sweep through the quiv- 
ering spires of stiff and stunted fir-ti-ees, and ruffle 
the feathers of the crow, perched on the dead 
bough after his feast of mussels among the sea-weed. 
You are not so solitary as you think. A small 
birch canoe rounds the point of rocks, and it bears 
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two men ; one in an old black cassock, and the 
other in a buckskin coat ; both working hard at 
the paddle to keep their slender craft off the 
shingle and the breakers. The man in the cassock 
is Father Morel, aged forty-eight, the oldest coun- 
try cur^ in Canada, most of his brethren being in 
the vigor of youth as they had need to be. His 
parochial charge embraces a string of incipient 
parishes extending along the south shore from 
Eivifere du Loup to Eiviere du Sud, a distance 
reckoned at twenty-seven leagiies, and his parish- 
ioners number in aU three hundred and twenty- 
eight souls. He has administered spiritual conso- 
lation to the one inhabitant of Kamouraska; visited 
the eight families of La Bouteillerie and the five 
families of La Combe ; and now he is on his way 
to the seigniory of St, Denis with its two houses 
and eleven souls.^ 

The father lands where a shattered eel-pot high 
and dry on the pebbles betrays the neighborhood 
of man. His servant shoulders his portable chapel, 
and follows him through the belt of firs, and the 
taller woods beyond, till the sunlight of a desolate 
clearing shines upon them. Charred trunks and 
limbs encumber the ground ; dead trees, branch- 
less, barkless, pierced by the woodpeckers, in part 
black with fire, in part bleached by sun and frost, 
tower ghastly and wierd above the labyrinth of 
forest ruins, through which the priest and his 

1 These pHrticiilars are from tlie Plan g^n&iiJ de I'estat present des mie- 
eione da Canada, fait en I'ann^e, 1083. It ie a list and liescriptioti of the 
padghea with the naiueB and ages of the cur^s, and other details. See 
AbeSh, I. This paper was drawn up by order of Laval. 
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follower wind their way, the cat -bird mewing, and 
the blue-jay screaming as tliey pass. Now the 
golden-rod and the aster, harbingers of autumn, 
fringe witli purple and yellow the edge of the older 
clearing, where wheat and maize, the settler's 
meagre hju^est, are growing among the stumps. 

Wild-looking women, with sunburnt faces and 
neglected hair, run from tlieir work to meet the 
cur^ ; a man or two follow with soberer steps and 
less exuberant zeal ; while half-savage children, the 
coureurs de bois of the future, bareheaded, bare- 
footea, and half-clad, come to wonder aaad stare. 
To set up his altar in a room of the rugged log 
cabin, say mass, hear confessions, impose penance, 
grant absolution, repeat the office of the dead over 
a grave made weeks before, baptize, perhaps, the 
last infant; marry, possibly, some pair who may 
or may not have waited for his coming ; catechize 
as well as time and circumstance would allow the 
shy but turbulent brood of some former wedlock : 
such was the work of the parish priest in the 
remoter districts. It was seldom that his charge 
was quite so scattered, and so far extended as that 
of Father Morel ; but there were fifteen or twenty 
others whose labors were like in kind, and in some 
cases no less arduous. All summer they paddled their 
canoes from settlement to settlement ; and in winter 
they toiled on snow-shoes over the drifts ; while the 
servant carried the portable chapel on his back, or 
dragged it on a sledge. Once, at least, in the year, 
the cur^ paid his visit to Quebec, where, under the 
maternal roof of the seminary, he made his retreat 
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of meditation and prayer, and then returned to his 
work. He rarely had a house of his own, but 
boarded in that of the seignior or one of the habi- 
tants. Many parishes or aggregations of parishes 
had no other church than a room fitted up for the 
purpose in the house of some pious settler. In 
the larger settlements, there were churches and 
chapels of wood, thatched with straw, often ruin- 
ous, poor to the last degree, without ornaments, 
and sometimes without the sacred vessels necessary 
for the service.^ In 1683, there were but seven 
stone churches in all the colony. The population 
was so thin and scattered that many of the settlers 
heard mass only three or four times a year, and 
some of them not so often. The sick frequently 
died without absolution, and infants without bap- 
tism. 

The splendid self-devotion of the early Jesuit 
missions has its record ; so, too, have the unseemly 
bickerings of bishops and governors: but the 
patient toils of the missionary cm-^ rest in the 
obscurity where the best of human virtues are 
buried from age to age. What we find set do^vn 
concerning him is, that Louis XIV. was imable to 
see why he should not Hve on two hundred francs 
a year as well as a village cur^ by the banks of 
the Graronne. The Idng did not know that his 
cassock and all his clotliing. cost him twice as much 
and lasted half as long ; that he must have a canoe 
and a man to paddle it ; and that when on his 
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annual visit the seminary paid him five or six 
hundred francs, partly in clothes, partly in stores, 
and partly in money, the end of the year found 
him as poor as before except only in his con- 
science. 

The Canadian priests held the manners of the 
colony under a rule as rigid a.s that of the Puritan 
churches of New England, but with the difference 
that in Canada a large part of the population was 
restive under their control, while some of the civil 
authorities, often with the governor at their head, 
supported the opposition. This was due, partly to 
an excess of clerical severity, and partly to the 
continued friction between the secular and eccle- 
siastical powers. It sometimes happened, however, 
that a new governor arrived, so pious that the 
clerical party felt that they could rely on him. 
Of these rare instances the principal is tliat of 
Denonville, who, with a wife as pious as himself, 
and a yoimg daughter, landed at Quebec, in 1685. 
On this, Bishop Saint- Vallierj anxious to turn his 
good dispositions to the best account, addressed to 
him a series of suggestions or rather directions for 
the guidance of his conduct, with a view to the 
spiritual profit of those over whom he was appointed 
to rule. The document was put on file, and tlie 
following are some of the points in it. It is di- 
vided into five different heads: " Touching feasts," 
" touching balls and dances," " touching comedies 
and other declamations," " touching dress," " touch- 
ing irreverence ill church-" The governor and 
madame his ivife are desired to accept no invita- 
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tions to suppers, that is to say late dinners, as 
tending to nocturnal hours and dangerous pastimes; 
and they are further enjoined to express dissatisfac- 
tion, and refuse to come again, should any entertain- 
ment offered them he too sumptuous. " Although," 
continues' the bishop under the second head of his 
address, " balls and dances are not sinful in their 
nature, nevertheless they are so dangerous by 
reason of the circumstances that attend them, and 
the evil results that almost inevitably follow, that, 
in the opinion of Saint Francis of Sales, it should 
be said of them as physicians say of mushrooms, 
that at best they are good for nothing ; " and, after 
enlarging on their perils, he declares it to be of 
great importance to the glory of God and the 
sanctification of the colony, that the governor and 
his wife neither give such entertainments nor 
coimtenance them by their presence. " Neverthe- 
less," adds the mentor, " since the youth and 
vivacity of mademoiselle their daughter requires 
some diversion, it is permitted to relent somewhat, 
and indulge her in a little moderate and proper 
dancing, provided that it be solely with persons of 
her own sex, and in the presence of madame her 
mother ; but by no means in the presence of men 
or youths, since it is this mingling of sexes which 
causes the disorders that spring from balls and 
dances." Private theatricals in any form are next 
interdicted to the young lady. The bishop then 
passes to the subject of her dress, and exposes the 
abuses against which she is to be guarded. " The 
luxury of dress," he says, " appears in the rich and 
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dazzHng fabrics wherein the womeii and girls of 
Canada attire theiaselves, and -which are far beyond 
their condition and their means ; in the excess of 
ornaments ivhich they put on ; in the extraordinary 
head-dresses which they affect, their heads being 
xmcovered and full of strange trinltets ; and in tlie 
immodest cm'Is so expressly forbidden in the epis- 
tles of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, as well as by all 
the fathers and doctors of the church, and which 
God has often severely punished, as may be seen 
by the example of the unhappy Pretextata, a lady 
of high quahty, who, as we learn from Saint 
Jerome, who knew her, had her hands withered, 
and died suddenly five months after, and was pre- 
cipitated into hell, as God had threatened her by 
an angel ; because, by order of her husband, she 
had curled the hair of her niece, ajid attired her 
after a worldly fashion." ^ 

Whether the Marquis and Mareliionese Denon- 
ville profited by so apt and terrible a warning, or 
whether their patience and good-nature survived 
the episcopal onslaught, does not appear on record. 
The subject of feminine apparel received great 
attention, both from Saint-Vallier and his prede- 

1 " T^moin eiitr'autres I'esemple de la mallieureuse Pretexlate, ilarae 
de grande condition, lagnelle aa rapporl de S. Jer6nie, dont clle ^loit 
connne, ent les mains deseeohees et uinq mois apr^s monrut Bubirenient et 
ftit pr^cipitde en eiifer, ainei q^iie Dieu I'eii avoit menaeee par mi Ange 
pour avoir par le coram an dement de son mari fris^ et liabille mondaine- 
ment aa nifece." Divers points a Teprisetder a Mr. le Gouvemevr et a 
Miidiune la Goavei-nante,iigag Jeany^aeaqve de QueSec. {Regisire de I'EclcM 
de Qm€Iisc.) Tiie bishop on anotlier occasion liolda up tlie sad fate of Pre- 
textata as a warning 1o Canadian mothers ; but in tlie present case lie 
slightly changes the incidents to make the story more applicable to the 
governor and liis wife. 
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ccssor, each of whom issued a number of pastoral 
mandates coneemiiig it. Their severest denunciar 
tions were aimed at low-necked dresses, which they 
regarded as favorite devices of the enemy for the 
snaring of souls ; and they also used strong lan- 
guage against certain knots of ribbons called fon- 
tanges, with which the belles of Quebec adorned 
their heads. Laval launches strenuous invectives 
against " the luxury and vanity of women and 
girls, who, forgetting the promises of their bap- 
tism, decorate themselves with the pomp of Satan, 
whom they have so solemnly renounced ; and, in 
their wish to please the eyes of men, make them- 
selves the instruments and tlie captives of the 
fiend." ^ 

In the journal of the superior of the Jesuits we 
find, under date of February 4, 1667, a record 
of the first hall in Canada, along with the pious 
wish, " God grant that nothing further come of 
it." Nevertheless more balls were not long in 
following ; and, worse yet, sundry comedies were 
enacted under no less distinguished patronage than 
that of Frontenac, the governor. Laval denounced 
them vigorously, the Jesuit Dablon attacked them 
in a violent sermon ; and such excitement followed 
that the affair was brought before the royal coun- 
cil, which declined to interfere.^ This flurry, how- 

' Mandeinent centre le luxe et la vanity des /eiames et dei fUJes, 1682. 
(Begistres de l'E\iiek£ de Qv^ec.) A still more vigorous denunuiation 
is coatamed in Ordannance coiUre let vices de tiixe et d'impareM, 1690. This 
was followed in the next year by a stringent list of rules called B6jlenieiit 
pour la condaite des jidilea de ee diocese. 

S Arrets da 24 et W juiti par lesqads cette affaire [des coia^dies) est Tenvoy^e 
& Sa Majeil€, 1681, (T) (Begisire du Comeil Soaoerain.) 
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ever, was nothing to the storm raised ten or twelve 
years later by other dramatic aggressions, an accoimt 
of which will appear in the sequel of this volume. 

The morals of families were watched with unre- 
lenting vigilance. Frontenac writes in a mood 
unusually temperate, "they {the priests) are full 
of virtue and piety, and if their zeal were less 
vehement and more moderate they would perhaps 
succeed better in their efforts for the conversion 
of soids ; but they often use means so extraor- 
dinary, and in France so unusual, that they re- 
pel most people instead of persuading them. I 
sometimes tell them my views franldy and as 
gently as I can, as I know the murmiu^ that their 
conduct excites, and often receive complaints of 
the constraint under which they place consciences. 
This is above all the case with the ecclesiastics at 
Montreal, where there is a cure from Franche 
Comte who wants to establish a sort of inquisition 
worse than that of Spain, and all out of an excess 
of zeal,"' 

It was this cur^, no doubt, of whom La Hon- 
tan complains. That unsanctified young officer 
was quartered at Montreal, in the house of one 
of the inhabitants. " During a part of the 
winter I was hunting with the Algonquins ; the 
rest of it I spent here very disagreeably. One 
can neither go on a pleasure party, nor play a 
game of cards, nor visit the ladies, without the 
cure knowing it and preachiug about it publicly 
from his pulpit. The priests excommunicate mas- 

1 FioHlmac au MinhU-B, 20 Oct., 1691, 
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queraders, and even go in search of them to pull 
oi? their masks and overwhelm them with abuse. 
They watch more closely over the women and 
girls than their husbands and fathers. They pro- 
hibit and bum all books but books of devotion. I 
cannot think of this tyranny without cursing the 
indiscreet zeal of the cure of this town. He came 
to the house where I lived, and, finding some 
books on my t-able, presently pounced on the 
romance of Petronius, which I valued more than 
my life because it was not mutilated. He tore out 
almost all the leaves, so that if my host had not 
restrained me when I came in and saw the miser- 
able wreck, I should have run after this rampant 
shepherd and torn out every hair of liis beard." ^ 

La Motte-Cadiliac, the founder of Detroit, seems 
to have had equal difficulty in keeping his tem- 
per. " Neither men of honor nor men of parts 
are endured in Canada ; nobody can live here but 
simpletons and slaves of the ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. The count [Frontenac] would not have so 
many troublesome affairs on his hands if he had 
not abolished a Jericho in the shape of a house 
built by messiem's of the seminary of Montreal, to 
shut up, as they said, girls who caused scandal ; if 
he had allowed them to take officers and soldiers to 
go into houses at midnight and carry off women 
from their husbands and whip them till the blood 
flowed because they had been at a ball or worn a 
mask ; if he had said nothing against the cur6s 
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who went the rounds with the soldiers and com- 
pelled women and girls to shut themselves up in 
their houses at nine o'clock of summer evenings ; 
if he had forbidden the wearing of lace, and made 
no objection to the refusal of the communion to 
women of quality because they wore a fontange ; 
if he had not opposed excommunications flung about 
without sense or reason ; if, I say, the count had 
been of this way of thinking he would have stood 
as a nonpareil, and have been put very soon on 
the list of saints, for saint-making is cheap in this 
country." ' 

"While the Sulpitians were thus rigorous at 
Montreal, the bishop and his Jesuit allies were 
scarcely less so at Quebec. There was little good- 
will between them and the Sulpitians, and some of 
the sharpest charges against the followers of Loyola 
are brought by their brother priests at Montreal. 
The Sulpitian AUet writes : " The Jesuits hold such 
domination over the jieople of this country that 
they go into the houses and see every thing that 
passes there. They then tell what they have 
learned to each other at their meetings, and on 
this mformation they govern their policy. The 
Jesuit, Father Eagueneau, used to go every day 
down to the Lower Town, where the merchants 
live, to find out all that was going on in their 
families ; and he often made people get up from 
table to confess to him." Allet goes on to say 
that Father ChS^telam also went continually to the 
Lower Town with the same object, and that some 

1 Tm Malie-CadSlac a , 28 Sept., ISM. 
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of the inhabitants complained of Iiim to Cour- 
cellGj the governor. One day Courcelle saw the 
Jesuit, who was old and somewhat infirm, slowly 
walking by the Ch&teau, cane in hand, on hia 
usual errandj on which he sent a sergeant after 
him to request that he would not go so often to 
the Lower Town, as the people were annoyed by 
the frequency of his visits. The father replied in 
wrath, " Go and tell Monsieur de Courcelle tliat I 
have been tliere ever since he was governor, and 
that I shall go there after he has ceased to be 
governor;" and he kept on his way as before. 
Com'celle reported his answer to the superior, Le 
Mercier, and demanded to have him sent home as 
a punishment; but the superior effected a com- 
promise. On the following Thursday, after mass 
in the cathedral, he invited Courcelle into the 
sacristy, where Father Chatelain was awaiting 
them; and here, at Le Mercier's order, the old 
priest begged pardon of the offended governor on 
his knees.^ 

The Jesuits derived great power from the con- 
fessional ; and, if their accusers are to be believed, 
they employed unusual means to make it effective. 
Cavelier de la Salle says : " They will confess nobody 
tiU he tells his name, and no servant till he tells 
the name of his master. When a crime is con- 
fessed, they insist on knowing the name of the 
accomplice, as well as all the circumstances, with 

1 M€i:iolre d'Allet. The autTior mas at one time secretary to AVM 
Qu^luB. The paper is printed in the Mornk pratique des J^nuites. The 
above is one of many curious statements nliich it contains. 
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the greatest particularity. Father Ch&telain es- 
pecially never fails to do this. They enter as it 
were by force into the secrets of families, and thus 
make themselves formidable ; for what cannot be 
done by a clever man devoted to his work, who 
knows all the secrets of every family ; above all 
when he permits himself to tell them when it is 
for his interest to do so ? " ' 

The association of women and girls known as 
the Congregation of the Holy Family, which was 
formed under Jesuit auspices, and which met every 
Thursday with closed doors in the cathedral, is said 
to have been very useful to the fathers in their 
social investigations.^ The members are affirmed 
to have been under a vow to tell each other every 
good or evil deed they knew of every person . of 
their acquaintance ; so that this pious gossip be- 
came a copious source of information to those in a 
position to draw upon it. In Talon's tune the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Family caused such com- 
motion in Quebec that he asked the council to 
appoint a conmiission to inquire into its proceed- 
ings. He was toucMng dangerous ground. The 
affair was presently hushed, and the appMcation 
cancelled on tlie register of the council.^ 

The Jesuits had long exercised solely the func- 
tion of confessors in the colony, and a niunber of 

1 La Salle, Mi,mire, 1678. 

* See Discoveiy of the Gi-eat West, 105. 

' RepT^ntatioii faite au conseil an sujet ds ceiluines asse«iblfi:s de fftaiii'^n 
oajaies sous letiom de la Sainte Fami'lle, 1667. (Begislre da Cmseil Soiiveraia.) 
Tlie paper is cancelled b7 lines cirawn over it ; and tlie following minute, 
duiy attested, is appended to it : " itay6 du consentement de M. Talon." 
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curious anecdotes are on record showing the re- 
luctance with which they admitted the secular 
priests, and above all the RecoUets, to share in it. 
The Recollets, of whom a considerable number had 
arrived from time to time, were on excellent terms 
with the civil powers, and were popular with the 
colonists ; but with the bishop and the Jesuits they 
were not in favor, and one or two sharp collisions 
took place. The bishop was naturally annoyed 
wheitj whUe he was trying to persuade the king 
that a cur^ needed at least six hundred francs a 
year, these mendicant friars came forward with an 
offer to serve the parishes for nothing ; nor was he, 
it is Uliely, better pleased when, having asked the 
hospital nuns eight hundred francs annually for 
two masses a day in their chapel, the Recollets 
underbid him, and offered to say tlie masses for 
three hundred.' They, on their part, complain 
bitterly of the bishop, who, they say, would gladly 
have ordered them out of the colony, hut being 
unable to do tliis, ti-ied to shut them up in their 
convent, and prevent them from officiating as 
priests among the people. "We have as little 
liberty," says the RecoUet writer, '* as if we were 
in a country of heretics." He adds that the in- 
habitants ask earnestly for the ministrations of 
the friars, but that the bishop repHes with in- 
vectives and calumnies against the order, and that 

' " Mon dit sieur I'evesque leur fait payer (aiKC hospkaliii'es) 800/. par 
an pour deux messes qu'il leur £iit dire par ses S^minarLsies que lea 
R^coUels leurs ■voisins leur offreiit pour 800/." La Baire au Miiiislre, 
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when the Reeollets absolve a penitent he often 
annuls the absolution.* 

In one respect this Canadian church militant 
achieved a complete success. Heresy was scoured 
out of the colony. "When Maintenon and her 
ghoaHy prompters overcame the better nature of 
the king, and wrought on his bigotry and his 
vanity to launch him into the dragonnades; when 
violence and lust bore the crucifix into thousands 
of Huguenot homes, and the land reeked with 
nameless infamies ; when chm-ches rang with Te 
Deums, and the heart of France withered in an- 
guish ; whenj in short, this hideous triumph of the 
faith was won, the royal tool of priestly ferocity 
sent orders that heresy should be treated in Canada 
as it had been treated in France.^ The orders 
were needless. The pious Denonville replies, 
"Praised he God, there is not a heretic here." 
He adds that a few abjured last year, and that he 
should be very glad if the king would make them 
a present. The Jesuits, he further says, go every 
day on board the ships in the harbor to look after 
the new converts from France.® Now and then at 
a later day a real or suspected Jansenist found his 
way to Canada, and sometimes an esprit fort, lilie 

1 M^oire inslrvcli/ coalenanl la coaduile des PP. R&o!lels de Paris ea 
lears missions de Canada, 1684. This paper, of which only a fragment is 
preaerveii, was written in connection with a dispute of the Reeollets with 
the bishop who opposed Iheir attempt to estalDliali a churuh in Quebec. 

a Mfiuoire da Moif a Denoavilk,^! Mat, 1686. The Iting here orilers 
the inipriBonment of heretics ivlio refuse lo nhjure, or the c[uartering of 
soldiers on them. What this meant the liistory of tlie dragonnades will 

= Deiummtle aa Miaistre, 10 Nov., 1686. 
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La Hontan, came over with the troops ; but on the 
whole a community more free from positive hetero- 
doxy perhaps never existed on earth. This ex- 
emption cost no bloodshed. What it did cost we 
may better judge hereafter. 

If Canada escaped the dragonnades^ so also she 
escaped another infliction from which a neighboring 
colony suffered deplorably. Her peace was never 
much troubled by witches. They were held to 
exist, it is true ; but they wrought no panic. 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation reports on one 
occasion the discovery of a magician in the per- 
son of a converted Huguenot miller who, bemg 
refused in marriage by a girl of Quebec, be- 
witched her, and filled the house where she lived 
with demons, which the bishop tried in vain to 
exorcise. The miller was thrown into prison, 
and the girl sent to the HStel-Dieu, where not a 
demon dared enter. The infernal crew took their 
revenge by creating a severe influenza among the 
citizens.^ 

If there are no Canadian names on the calendar 
of saints, it is not because in by-ways and obscure 
places Canada had not virtues worthy of canoniza- 
tion. Not alone her male martyrs and female 
devotees, whose merits have found a chronicle and 
a recognition ; not the fantastic devotion of Madame 
d'Aillebout, who, lest she should not suffer enough, 
took to herself a vicious and refractory servant 
girl, as an exercise of patience ; and not certainly 
the medieval pietism of Jeanne Le Ber, the ven- 

J Marie de I'liiGamalJoii, Leltre de — Sept., 1661. 
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erated recluse of Montreal. There are others quite 
as worthy of honor, whose names have died from 
memory. It is difficult to conceive a self-abnega- 
tion more complete than that of the hospital nuns of 
Quebec and Montreal, In the almost total absence 
of trained and skilled physicians, the burden of the 
sick and wounded fell upon them. Of the two com- 
munities, that of Montreal was the more wretch- 
edly destitute, while that of Quebec was exposed, 
perhaps, to greater dangers. Nearly every ship 
from France brought some form of infection, and 
all infection found its way to the HQtel-Dieu of 
Quebec, The nuns died, but they never complained. 
Removed from the arena of ecclesiastical strife, too 
busy for the morbidness of the cloister, too much 
absorbed in practical benevolence to become the 
prey of Ulusions, they and then- sister community 
were models of that benign and tender charity of 
which the Roman Catholic Church is so rich in 
examples. Nor should the Ursulines and the nuns 
of the Congregation be forgotten among those 
who, in another field of labor, have toiled patiently 
according to their light. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Le Ber belonged to none 
of these sisterhoods. She was the favorite daughter 
of the chief merchant of Montreal, the same who, 
with the help of his money, got himself ennobled. 
She seems to have been a girl of a fine and sensitive 
nature ; ardent, affectionate, and extremely sus- 
ceptible to rehgious impressions. Religion at last 
gained absolute sway over her. Nothing could 
her longings or content the demands of 
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her excited conscience but an entire consecration 
of herself to heaven. Constituted as she was, the 
resolution must have cost her an agony of mental 
conflict. Her story is a strange, and, as many will 
tliink, a very sad one. She renounced her suitors, 
and wished to renounce her inheritance ; but her 
spiritual directors, too far-sighted to permit such 
a sacrifice, persuaded her to hold fast to her claims, 
and content herself with what they called " poverty 
of heart." Her mother died, and her father, left 
with a family of young children, greatly needed 
her help ; but she refused to leave her chamber 
where she had immured herself. Here she re- 
mained ten yeara, seeing nobody but her confessor 
and the girl who brought her food. Once only she 
emerged, and this was when her brotlier lay dead 
in the adjacent room, killed in a fight with the 
English. She suddenly appeared before her aston- 
ished sisters, stood for a moment in silent prayer 
by the body, and then vanished without uttering a 
word. "Such," says her modem biographer, "was 
the subHmity of her virtue and the grandeur of 
her soul." Not content with this domestic seclu- 
sion, she caused a cell to be made behind the altar 
in the newly built church of the Congregation, 
and here we wiU permit ourselves to cast a stolen 
glance at her through the narrow opening through 
which food was passed in to her. Her bed, a pile 
of . straw which she never moved, lest it should 
become too soft, was so placed that her head could 
touch the partition, that alone separated it from 
the Host on the altar. Here slae lay wrapped in 
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a garment o£ coarse gray serge, worn, tattered, 
and unwashed. An old blanket, a stool, a spinning- 
wheel, a belt and shirt of haircloth, a scourge, and 
a pair of shoes made by herseU of the husks of 
Indian-corn, appear to have formed the sum of 
her furniture and her wardrobe. Her employ- 
ments were spinning and working embroidery for 
churches. She remained in this voluntary prison 
about twenty years ; and the nun who brought her 
food testifies that she never omitted a mortification 
or a prayer, though commonly in a state of pro- 
found depre^ion, and what her biographer calls 
" complete spiritual aridity." 

When her mother died, she had refused to see 
her ; and, long after, no prayer of her dying father 
could draw her from her cell, " In the person of 
this modest virgin," writes her reverend eulogist, 
" we see, with astonishment, the love of God 
triumphant over earthly affection for parents, and 
a complete victory of faith over reason and of 
grace over nature." 

In 1711, Canada was threatened with an attack 
by the English; and she gave the nuns of the 
Congregation an image of the Virgin on which she 
had written a prayer to protect their granary from 
the invaders. Other persons, anxious for a similar 
protection, sent her images to write upon ; but 
she declined the request. One of the disappointed 
applicants then stole the inscribed image from the 
granary of the Congregation, intending to place it 
on his own when the danger drew near. The 
English, however, did not come, their fleet having 
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suffered a riiinoiis shipwreck ascribed to the prayers 
of Jeanne Le Ber. " It was/' writes the Sulpitian 
Belmont, " the greatest miracle that ever happened 
since the days of Moses." Nor was this the only 
miracle of which she was the occasion. She her- 
self declared that once when she liad broken her 
spinning-wheelj an angel came and mended it for 
her. Angela also assisted in her embroidery, " no 
doubt," says Mother Juchereau, " taking great 
pleasure in the society of this angelic creature." 
In the church where she had secluded herself, an 
image of the Virgm continued after her death to 
heal the lame and cure the sick.^ 

Thoiigh she rarely permitted herself to speak, 
yet some oracular utterance of the sainted recluse 
would now and then escape to the outer world. 
One of these was to the effect that teaching poor 
girls to read, unless they wanted to be nuns, was 
robbing them of tlieir time. Nor was she far 
wrong, for in Canada there was very little to read 
except formulas of devotion and lives of saints. 
The dangerous umovation of a printing-press had 
not invaded the colony,^ and tlie first Canadian 
newspaper dates from the British conquest. 

All education was controlled by priests or nuns. 
The ablest teachers in Canada were the Jesuits. 
Their college of Quebec was three years older than 

1 Baillon, L'mrdne climienne da Canada, on Tie de Mile. Le Ber. This 
is a most elaborate and enlogistio life of the recluse. A shorter aecouiit 
of her will be found in Juciiereau, H6td-Dkii. She died in 1714, at the 
age of fifty-tivo. 

* A printing-press was aftecnards broiiglit to Canada, but was soon 
eent back again. 
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Harvard. "We hear at. an early date oX public 
disputations by the pupils, after the pattern of 
those toumamente of barren logic which preceded 
the reign of inductive reason in Europe, and of 
which the archetype is to be found in the scholastic 
duels of the Sorbonne. The boys were sometimes 
permitted to act certain approved dramatic pieces 
of a religious character, like the Sage Vision- 
naive. On one occasion they were allowed to play 
the Gd of Comeille, which, though remarkable as 
a literary work, contained nothing threatening to 
orthodoxy. They were taught a little Latin, a 
little rhetoric, and a little logic ; but against all 
that might rouse the faculties to independent action, 
the Canadian schools prudently closed their doors. 
There was then no rival population, of a different 
origin and a different faith, to compel competition 
m the race of intelligence and knowledge. The 
church stood sole mistress of the field. Under the 
old regime the real object of education iu Canada 
was a religious and, in far less degree, a poHtical 
one. The true purjjose of the schools was: first, 
to make priests ; and, secondly, to make obedient 
servants of the church and the Idng. All the rest 
was extraneous and of slight account. In regard 
to tills matter, the king and the bishop were of 
one mind. "As I have been informed," Louis 
XIV writes to Laval, " of your continued care to 
hold the people in their duty towards God and 
towards me by the good education you give or 
cause to be given to the young, I write this letter 
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to express my satiafaction "vvith condnct so salutary, 
and to exhort yoti to persevere in it." ^ 

The bishop did not fail to persevere. The school 
for boys attached to his seminary became the most 
important educational institution in Canada. It 
was regtilated by thirty-four rules, " in honor of 
the thirty-four years which Jesus lived on earth." 
The qualities commended to the boys as those 
which they should labor dihgently to acquire were, 
" humility, obedience, purity, meekness, modesty, 
simplicity, chastity, charity, and an ardent love of 
Jesus and his Holy Mother." ^ Here is a goodly 
roU of Christian virtues. What is chiefly noticeable 
in it is, that truth is allowed no place. That manly 
but unaccommodating virtue was not, it seems, 
thought important in forming the mind of youth. 
Humility and obedience lead the list, for in unques- 
tioning submission to the spiritual director lay the 
guaranty of all other merits. 

We have seen already that, besides this seminary 
for boys, Laval estabhshed another for educating 
the humbler colonists. It was a sort of farm-school, 
though besides farming various mechanical trades 
were also taught in it. It was well adapted to 
the wants of a great majority of Canadians, whose 
tendencies were any thing but hooldsh ; but here, 
as elsewhere, the real object was religious. It 
enabled the church to extend her influence over 
classes which the ordinary schools could not reach. 
Besides manual training, the pupils were taught to 
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read and write ; and for a time a certain number of 
them received some instruction in Latin. When, 
in 1686, Saint-Vallier visited the school, he found 
in all thirty-one boys under the charge of two 
priests ; but the number was afterwards greatly 
reduced, and the place served, as it still serves, 
chiefly as a retreat during vacations for the priests 
and pupils of the seminary of Quebec. A spot 
better suited for such a purpose cannot be con- 
ceived. 

From the vast meadows of tlie parish of St, 
Joachim, that here border the St. Lawrence, there 
rises like an island a low flat hill, hedged round 
with forests like the tonsured head of a monk. It 
was here that Laval planted his school. Across 
the meadows, a mile or more distant, towers the 
mountain promontory of Cape Tourraente. You 
may climb ite woody steeps, and from the top, 
waist-deep in blueberry-bushes, survey, from Ka- 
monraska to Quebec, the grand Canadian world 
outstretched below ; or mount the neighboring 
heights of St. Anne, where, athwart the gaunt 
arms of ancient pines, the river lies shimmering in 
summerhaze,the cottages of the AaMtonis are strung 
like beads of a rosary along the meadows of Beau- 
pr^, the shores of Orleans bask in warm Ught, and 
far on the horizon the rock of Quebec rests like a 
faint gray cloud ; or traverse the forest till the 
roar of the torrent guides you to the rocky solitude 
where it holds its savage revels. High on the 
cliffs above, young birch-trees stand smiling in the 
morning sun ; while in the abyss beneath the snowy 
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waters plunge from depth to depth, and, half way 
down, the slender hare-bell hangs from its mossy 
nook, quivering in the steady thunder of the 
cataract. Game on the river ; trout in lakes, 
brooks, and pools ; wUd fruits and flowers on 
meadows and mountains, — a thousand resom-ces 
of honest and wholesome recreation here wait the 
student emancipated from books, but not parted 
for a moment from the pious influence that hangs 
about the old walls embosomed in the woods of 
St. Joachim. Around on plains and hills stajid 
the dwellings of a peaceful peasantry, as different 
from the restless population of the neighboring 
states as the denizens of some Norman or Breton 
village. 

Above all, do not fail to make your pilgrmiage 
to the shrine of St. Anne. Yoa may see her 
chapel four or five miles away, nestled under the 
heights of the Petit Cap. Here, when Aillebout 
was governor, he began with his own hands the 
pious work, and a habitant of Beaupre, Louis 
Guimont, sorely afflicted with rheumatism, came 
grinning with pain to lay three stones in the 
foundation, in honor probably of Saint Anne, 
Saint Joachim, and their daughter, the Virgin. In- 
stantly he was cured. It was but the beginning of 
a long course of miracles continued more than two 
centuries, and continuing still. Their fame spread 
far and wide. The devotion to Saint Anne became 
a distinguishing feature of Canadian Catholicity, tiU 
at the present day at least thirteen parishes bear 
her name. But of all her shrines none can match 
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the fame of St. Anne du Petit Gap. Crowds 
flocked tMtlier on the week of her festival, and 
marvellous cures were wrought unceasingly, as 
the sticks and crutches hanging on the walla and 
columns still attest. Sometimes the whole shore 
was covered mth the wigwams of Indian converts 
who had paddled their birch canoes from tlie 
farthest wilds of Canada. The more fervent 
among them would crawl on their knees from the 
shore to the altar. And, in oiu' own day, every 
summer a far greater concourse of pilgrims, not 
in paint and feathers, but in cloth iind millinery, 
and not in canoes, but in steamboats, bring their 
offerings and their vows to the " Bonne Sain e 
Anne." '- 

To return to Laval's industrial school. Judging 
from repeated complaints of governors and intend- 
ants of the dearth of skilled workmen, the priests 
in charge of it were more successful in making 
good Catholics than in making good masons, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and weavers ; and the num- 
ber of pupils, even i£ well trained, was at no time 
sufficient to meet the wants of the colony;^ for, 
though the Canadians showed an aptitude for 

1 For an interesting account of the shrine at tlie Petit Cap, see Cas- 
grain, Le Pi!lgnnage de la Bonne Sainte Anne, a little manual of ileTolion 
printed at Quebec. I chanced to visit the old chapel in 1871, during a 
meeting of the pariah to consider the question of reconstructing it, as 
it w^i6 in a ruinous state. Passing that way again two years after, I 
found the old chapel still standing, and a new one, much larger, half 
Unlslied. 

^ Most of them were moreover retained, after leaving the eeliool, by 
the seminary, as servants, farmers, or vassals. La Tour, Vie de Lavat, 
Liv. VI. 
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mechanical trades, they pi'eferred above all things 
the savage liberty of the backwoods. 

The education of girls was in the hands of the 
Ursulines and the nuns of the Congregation, of 
whom the former, besides careful instruction in 
religious duties, taught their pupils " all that a girl 
ought to know." ^ This meant exceedingly little 
besides the manual arts suited to their sex ; and, 
in the case of the nuns of the Congregation, who 
taught girls of the poorer class, it meant still less. 
It was on nuns as well as on priests that the charge 
fell, not only of spiritual and mental, but also of 
industrial, training. Thus we find the king giving 
to a sisterhood of Montreal a thousand francs to 
buy woolj and a thousand more for teaching girls 
to Imit.^ The king also maintained a teacher of 
navigation and surveying at Quebec on the modest 
salary of foiu' hundred francs. 

During the eighteenth century, some improve- 
ment is perceptible in the mental state of the 
population. As it became more numerous and 
more stable, it also became less ignorant ; and the 
Canadian hahitantf towards the end of the French 
rule, was probably better taught, so far as concerned 
religion, than the mass of French peasants. Yet 
secular instruction was stiU extremely meagre, even 
in. the noblesse. "In spite of this defective educa- 
tion," says the famous navigator, Bougainville, who 
knew the colony well in its last years, " the Caua- 

1 A. lire, h ecrire, leB priferes, lea tmeurs chr^tiennes, et tout ee qu'nne 
fille doit aavoir. Marie de I'Incamation, Litlre da Q Amt, 1668. 
-^ IkiionmUe o« Minialre, IB Nov., 1635. 
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dians are naturally intelligent. They do not know 
how to write, but they speak with ease and with 
an accent as good as the Parisian."^ He means, 
of course, the better class. "Even the children 
of officers and gentlemen," says another writer, 
" scarcely know how to read and write ; they are 
ignorant of the first elements of geography and 
history."^ And evidence like this might be ex- 
tended. 

When France was heaving with the throes 
that prepared the Revolution ; when new hopes, 
new dreams, new thoughts, — good and evil, false 
and true, — tossed the troubled waters of French 
society, Canada caught something of its social 
corinjption, but not ,the faintest impulsion of 
roused mental life. The torrent surged on 
way ; while, in the deep nook beside it, the sticks 
and dry leaves floated their usual round, and the 
unruffled pool slept in the placidity of intellectual 
torpor.^ 



Uougai lie Ife e lei 57 [seo Margrj, iJeZuiions tViiiiis). 

2 ¥i* u «(fcl 36 Det i kloute /a ColoaieipuUisledhyRist. Hoc. ot 
Quebec ] 

3 SeTernl F-enchmen of a certain loleilectual eminence maile their 
abode n Ci ada fro t e to time The chief among them are the 
Jeau t Lafl au a t or of Wa rs tfes Saueages Am^iaains the Jesuit 
CI arlevo ■? traveller a li h Monan the phyaioian Sarrazin ; and the 
Mar([U 8 le U Gahso n fere the most enhghtened of the French gover- 
nore of Canada Sarraz i a naturihst as well aa a pUyaician, has left 
1 8 nan e to tl e botan ml genus Saiiarema of whwh the carious Amer- 

can spe es S ;j pinea tie ' pitcher plant was described by him. 
H s pos tion a the c lony was b ngular and charaUei islic He got tittle 
or no pay from his patients ; and tl ougli at one time the only genuine 
physician in Canada [Calliires a Btaaha-ntots an MtmsUe 3 Nov., 1702), 
he was dependent on the king for support In 1690 ne find him thank- 
ing hia M^'esty for 300 &ancB a year and nsking at the same time for 
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more, as lie has nothing else to live on. ( Cnllieres et Chojnpigiiy aa Mini&Te, 
20 Oct., 1699.) Two years later the governor writes that, as he serveB 
almost everybody without fees, be ought to have another 800 francs, 
(ftjj., eOd., 1701.) The additioniti 300 francs \yas given him; but, find- 
ing it insnffleient, lie wanted to leave the colony. "He is too usrful," 
writes the governor again ; " we cannot let liim go." His yearly pittance 
of 600 francs, French money, was at one time re-enforced by his salary as 
metnber of the Superior Council, He died at Quebec in 1784. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS. 
Social Influence of the Thooph. — A Petty Tthani, — Brawls. 

VlOLKKOE AND OuTLilVRY. — StATB OF THE POPULATION. — 

ViEWB or Denokville. — Bbakdy. — Begoaby. — The Past and 

THE PrESEBT. InS6. — SlATB OP QUEBEC. — ElKES. — ThB 

Country Paeishes. — Slavery. — Views or La Hontan. — Op 
HocQUART. — Of Bougainville. — Op Kalm. — Op Charlevoix. 

The mission period of Canada, or the period 
anterior to the year 1663, when the king took the 
colony in charge, has a character of its own. The 
whole population did not exceed that of a large 
Trench village. Its extreme poverty, the constant 
danger that surrounded it, and, above all, the con- 
tagious zeal of the missionaries, saved it from 
many vices, and inspired it with an extraordinary 
religious fervor. Without doubt an ideal picture 
has been drawn of this early epoch. Trade as 
well as propagandism was the business of the 
colony, and the colonists were far from being all in 
a state of grace ; yet it is certain that zeal was 
higher, devotion more constant, and popular morals 
more pure, than at any later period of the French 
rule. 

The intervention of the king wrought a change. 
The annual shipments of emigrants made by him 
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were, in the most favorable view, of a very mixed 
character, and the portion which Mother Mary 
calls canaille was but too conspicuous. Along with 
them came a regiment of soldiers fresh from the 
license of camps and the excitements of Turkish 
wars, accustomed to obey their officers and to obey 
nothing else, and more ready to wear the scapulary 
of the Virgin in campaigns against the Mohawks 
than to square their lives by the rules of Christian 
ethics. " Our good king," writes Sister Morin, of 
Montreal, " has sent troops to defend iis from the 
Iroquois, and the soldiers and officers have ruined 
the Lord's vineyard, and planted wickedness and 
sin and crime in our soil of Canada."^ Few, in- 
deed, among the officers followed the example of 
one of their number, Paul Dupuy, who, in his 
settlement of Isle aux Oies, below Quebec, lived, it 
is said, like a saint, and on Sundays and f^te days 
exhorted his servants and hahitans with such 
unction that their eyes filled with tesu^.^ Nor, let 
us hope, were there many imitators of Major La 
Fredifere, who, with a company of the regiment, 
was sent to garrison Montreal, where he ruled with 
absolute sway over settlers and soldiers alike. His 
countenance naturally repulsive was made more so 
by the loss of an eye ; yet he was irrepressible in 
gallantry, and women and girls fled in terror from 
the military Polyphemus. The men, too, feared 
and hated him, not without reason. One morning 
a settler named Demers was hoeing his field, when 
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lie saw a sportsman gun in hand striding tlirough 
his half-gi'own wheat. " Steady there, steady," 
he shouted in a tone of remonstrance; but the 
sportsman gave no heed. " Why do you spoil a 
poor man's wheat ? " cried the outraged cultivator. 
" If 1 knew who yo\i were, I would go and com- 
plain of you." " Whom would you complain to ? " 
demanded the sportsman, who then proceeded to 
walk back into the middle of the wheat, and called 
out to Demers, " You are a rascal, and I'll thrash 
you." " Look at home for rascals," retorted De- 
mers, " and keep your thrashing for your dogs." 
The sportsman came towards him in a rage to 
execute his threat. Demers picked up his gun, 
which, after the custom of the time, he bad 
brought to the field with him, and, advancing to 
meet his adversary, recognized La Fredifere, the 
commandant. On tlais lie ran off. La Fredi^re 
sent soldiers to arrest him, threw him into prison, 
put him in irons, and the next day mounted him 
on the wooden horse, with a weight of sixty 
pounds tied to each foot. He repeated the torture 
a day or two after, and then let his victim go, say- 
ing, " If I could have caught you when I was in 
your wheat, I would have beaten you well." 

The commandant next turned his quarters into 
a dram-shop for Indians, to whom he sold brandy 
in large quantities, but so diluted tliat his cus- 
tomers, finding themselves partially defrauded of 
their right of intoxication, complained grievously. 
About this time the intendant Talon made one of 
his domiciliary visits to Montreal, and when, in his 
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cliaracter of father of the people, he inquired if 
they had any complaints to make, every tongue 
was loud in accusation against La Fredifere. Talon 
caused full depositions to be made out from the 
statements of Demers and other witnesses. Copies 
were deposited in the hands of the notary, and it 
is from these that the above story is drawn. The 
tyrant was removed, and ordered home to France.' 
Many other officers embarked in the profitable 
trade of selling brandy to Indians, and several gar- 
rison posts became centres of disorder. Others, 
of the regiment became notorious brawlers. Alieu- 
tenant of the garrison of Montreal named Carion, 
and an ensign named Morel, had for some reason 
conceived a violent grudge against another ensign 
named Lomieau, On Pentecost day, just after 
vespers, Lormeau was walking by the river with 
his wife. They had passed the common and the 
seminary wall, and were in front of the house of 
the 3'ounger Charles Le Moyne, when they saw 
Carion coming towards them. He stopped before 
Lormeau, loolied him full in the face, and ex- 
claimed, " Coward." " Coward yourself," returned 
Lormeau ; " take yourself off." Carion drew his 
sword, and Lormeau followed his example. They 
exchanged a few passes ; then closed, and fell to the 
ground grappled together. Lomieaii's wig fell off; 
and Carion, getting the uppermost, hammered his 
bare head witli the hilt of his sword. Lonneau's 



1 reformation conbe Tm, F:-^d!he. See Faillon, Coton!e Franfaisejll. 
S6. Tlic dialogue, as here given from Che depoeitiona, is ti'Hnslated 
B closely as pussilile. 
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wife, in a frenzy of terror, screamed murder. One 
of the neighbors, Monsieur Bel^tre, was at table 
with Charles Le Moyne and a Rochelle merchant 
named Baston. He ran out with his two guests, 
and they tried to separate the combatants, who 
still lay on the groiuid foaming like a pair of en- 
raged bull-dogs. AU their efforts were useless, 
" Very well," said Le Moyne in disgust, " if you 
won't let go, then kill each other if you like." A 
former military servant of Carion now ran up, and 
began to brandish his, sword in behalf of his late 
master. Carion's comrade. Morel, also an-ived, 
and, regardless of the angry protest of Le Moyne, 
stabbed i-epeatedly at Lormeau as he lay. Lor- 
meau had received two or three wounds in the 
hand and arm with which he parried the thrusts, 
and was besides severely mauled by the sword- 
hilt of Carion, when two Sulpitian priests, drawn 
by the noise, appeared on the scene. One was 
Fremont, the cure; the other was DoUier de 
Casson, That herculean father, whose past soldier 
life had made him at home in a fray, and who 
cared notliing for drawn swords, set himself at 
once to restore peace, upon which, whether from 
the strength of his arm, or the mere effect of his 
presence, the two champions released their gripe 
on each other's throats, rose, sheathed their wea- 
pons, and left the field.^ 

Montreal, a frontier town at the head of the 



1 ReguSle de Lorma 
Longiieuii {Le Moi/iie), d 
Cdoaie Frauqaise, III. £ 
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colony, was the iisitural resort of desperadoes, 
offering, as we have seen, a singular contrast be- 
tween the rigor of its clerical seigniors and the 
riotous license of the lawless crew which infested it. 
Dollier de Casson tells the story of an outlaw who 
broke prison ten or twelve times, and whom no 
walls, locks, or fetters could hold. "A few months 
ago," he says, "he was caught again, and put into 
the keeping of six or seven men, eaj3h with a good 
gun. They stacked their arms to play a game of 
cards, wMeh their prisoner saw fit to interrupt to 
play a game of his own. He made a jump at 
the guns, took them under his arm like so many 
feathers, aimed at these fellows with one of them, 
swearing that he would kiU the first who came near 
him, and so, falling back step by step, at last bade 
them good-by, and carried off ail their guns. 
Since then he has not been caught, and is roaming 
the woods. Very likely he will become chief of 
our banditti, and make great trouble in the coun- 
try when it pleases him to come back from the 
Dutch settlements, whither they say he is gone 
along with another rascal, and a French woman so 
depraved tliat she is said to have given or sold 
two of her children to the Indians," ^ 

When the governor, La Barre, visited Montreal, 
he found there some two hundred reprobates 
gambUng, drinking, and stealing. If hard pressed 
by justice, they had only to cross the river and 
place themselves beyond the seigniorial jurisdic- 
tion. The military settlements of the Eichelieu 

1 Dollier de Caason, Histoire de MmU-&d, 1671-72. 
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were in a condition somewhat similar, and La Barre 
complains of a prevailing spirit of disobedience and 
lawlessness.^ The most orderly and thrifty part 
of Canada appears to have been at this time the 
cote of Beaupr^, belonging to the seminary of Que- 
bec. Here the settlers had religious instruction 
from their cur^s, and industrial instruction also if 
they wanted it. Domestic spinning and weaving 
were practised at Beaupr^ sooner than in any 
other psu't of the colony. 

When it is remembered that a population which 
in La Barre's tune did not exceed ten thousand, 
and which forty years later did not much exceed 
twice that number, was scattered along both sides 
of a great river for three hundred miles or more ; 
that a large part of this population was in isolated 
groups of two, three, five, ten, or twenty houses 
at the edge of a savage wilderness ; that between 
them there was little communication except by 
canoes; that the settlers were disbanded soldiers, 
or others whose lives had been equally adverse to 
habits of reflection or self-control ; that they rarely 
saw a priest, and that a govei-nment omnipotent in 
name had not arms long enough to reach them, — 
we may listen without siu-prise to the lamentations 
of order-loving officials over the unruly condition 
of a great part of the colony. One accuses the 
seigniors, who, he says, being often of low extrac- 
tion, cannot keep their vassals in order.^ Another 
dwells sorrowfully on the "terrible dispersion" of 

' La Barre au Minisire, 4 Nov., 1688. 

* Catalogne, M^moire addressdau Ministre, 1712. 
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the settlements where the inhabitants " live in a 
savage independence," But it is better that each 
should speak for himself, and among the rest let 
us hear the pious Denonville. 

" This, raonseigneur, seems to me the place for 
rendering you an account of the disorders which 
prevail not only in the woods, but also in the settle- 
ments. They arise from the idleness of young 
-persons, and the great liberty wliich fathers, 
mothers, and guardians have for a long time given 
them, or allowed them to assume, of going into the 
forest under pretence of hunting or trading. Tiiis 
has come to such a pass, that, from the moment a 
boy can carry a gun, the father cannot restrain 
him and dares not offend him. You can judge the 
mischief that follows. These disorders are always 
greatest in the families of those who are gentils- 
koTTtmes, or who through laziness or vanity pass 
themselves off as such. Having no resource but 
hunting, they must spend their lives in the woods, 
where they have no cur^s to trouble them, and no 
fathers or guardians to constrain them. I think, 
monseigneur, tliat martial law would suit their 
case better tlian any judicial sentence. 

" Monsieur de la Barre suppressed a certain order 
of knighthood which had sprung up here, but he 
did not abolish the usages belonging to it. It was 
thought a fine thing and a good joke to go about 
naked and tricked out like Indians, not only on 
carnival days, but on all other days of feasting and 
debauchery. These practices tend to encourage 
the disposition of our young men to live like sav- 
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ages, frequent their company, and be for ever 
unruly and lawless like tliem. I cannot tell you, 
monseigneur, how attractive this Indian life is to 
all our youtli. It consists in doing nothing, caring 
for notliing, following every inclination, and getting 
out of the way of aU correction." He goes on to 
say tliat the mission villages governed by the Jes- 
uits and Sulpitians are models of good order, and 
that drunkards are never seen tliere except when 
they come from the neighboring French settle- 
ments ; but that the other Indians who roam at 
large about the colony, do prodigious mischief, be- 
cause the children of the seigniors not only copy 
then' way of life, but also run off with their women 
into the woods.' 

" Nothing," he continues, " can be finer or better 
conceived than the regulations framed for the 
government of this country; but nothing, I assure 
you, is so ill observed as regards both the fur trade 
and the general discipUne of the colony. One 
great evU is the infinite number of drinking-shops, 
which makes it almost impossible to remedy the 
disorders resulting from them. All the rascals 
and idlers of the country are attracted into this 
business of tavern-keeping. They never dream of 
tilling the soil ; but, on the contrary, they deter the 
other inhabitants froin it, and end with ruining 

1 Raudot, wlio was intendftiit early in the eigliWeiilli ceiitury, is a 
little less gloomy m liis t^oloritifc, but says tliat Canadian cliildreti were 
without distipliue or education, had no respect for paienlB or cur^s, and 
owned 110 superiors. This, lie thinks, is owing to "la folle tondresae dea 
parents qui les enipSohe de les corriger et de leur former le caanotere 
qu'ila ont dor et fijroce." 
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tliem. I know seigniories where there are but 
twenty liouses, and more than half of them dram 
shops. At Three Rivei-s there ai-e twenty-Jive 
houses, and liquor may be had at eighteen or 
twenty of them. Villeraarie (Montreal) and Que- 
bec are on the same footing." 

The governor next dwells on the necessity of 
finding occupation for children and youths, a mat- 
ter which he regards as of the last unportance. 
*' It is sad to see the ignorance of the population 
at a distance from the abodes of the ciu'^Sj who are 
put to the greatest trouble to remedy the evil by 
travelling from place to place through the parishes 
in their charge." ' 

La Barre, Champigny, and Duchesneau write in 
a similar strain. Bishop Saint- Vallier, in an epis- 
tolary journal which he printed of a tour tlirough 
the colony made on his first arrival, gives a favor- 
able account of the disposition of the people, espe- 
cially as regards religion. He afterwards changed 
his views. An abstract made from his letters for 
the use of the king states that he " represents, like 
M. Denonville, that the Canadian youth are for 
the most part wholly demoralized." ® 

'*The bishop was very sorry," says a corre- 
spondent of the minister at Quebec, " to have so 
much exaggerated in the letter he printed at Paris 
tlie morality of the people here."^ He preached 
a sermon on the sins of the inhabitants and issued 
I mandate, in which he says, " Before we 
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knew our flocli we thought that the English and 
the Iroquois were the only wolves we had to fear j 
but God having opened our eyes to the disorders 
of this diocese, and made us feel more than ever 
the weight of our charge, we are forced to confess 
that our most dangerous foes are drunkenness, 
luxury, impurity, and slander." ^ 

Drunkenness was at tliis time the most destruc- 
tive vice in the colony. One writer declares that 
most of the Canadians drink so much brandy in 
the morning, that they are unfit for work all day.*^ 
Another says that a canoe-man when he is tired 
will lift a keg of brandy to his lips and drink the 
raw liquor from the bung-hole, after which, having 
spoiled his appetite, he goes to bed supperless; 
and that, what "witli drink and hardship, he is an 
old man at forty. Nevertheless the race did not de- 
teriorate. The prevalence of early marriages, and 
the birth of numerous offspring before the vigor of 
the father had been wasted, ensured the strength and 
hardihood which characterized the Canadians. As 
Denonville describes them so they long remained. 
" The Canadians are tall, well-made, and well set 
on their legs {hi&i planUs sur kurs jamhes), robust, 
vigorous, and accustomed in time of need to live 
on little. They have intelligence and vivacity, 
but are wayward, light-minded, and inclined to 
debauchery." 

As the population increased, as the I'age for 

1 Oi-domimce conire les vices de Viwognerk, hiXf, el iMpiirele, 31 Oct., 
1690. 

2 N. r. Colonial Documents, IX. 398. 
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bush-ranging began to abate, anii, above all, as the 
cur^s multiplied, a change took place for the 
better. More chnrcbea were buUt, the charge of 
each priest was reduced ■within reasonable bounds, 
and a greater proportion of the inhabitants re- 
mained on their farms. They were better watched, 
controlled, and taught, by the church. The eccle- 
siastical power, wherever it had a hold, was exer- 
cised, as we have seen, with an undiie rigor, yet it 
was the chief guardian of good morals ; and the 
colony grew more orderly and more temperate as 
the church gathered more and more of its wild 
and wandering flock fairly within its fold. In 
this, however, its success was but relative. It is 
true that in 1715 a well-informed writer says that 
the people were " perfectly instructed in religion ; " ^ 
but at that time the statement was only partially 
true. 

During the seventeenth centtiry, and some time 
after its close, Canada swarmed with beggars, a 
singular feature in a new coimtry where a good farm 
could be had for the asking. In cOLmtries intensely 
Roman Catholic begging is not regarded as an un- 
mixed evil, being supposed to promote two cardinal 
virtues, — charity in the giver and humility in the 
receiver. The Canadian officials nevertheless tried 
to restrain it. Vagabonds of both sexes were 
ordered to leave Quebec, and nobody was allowed 
to beg without a certificate of poverty from the 
cur^ or the local judge.^ These orders were not 
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always observed. Bishop Saint- Vallier writes that 
he is overwhelmed by beggars,' and the intendant 
echoes his complaint. Almshouses were estab- 
lished at Montreal, Three Rivers, anol Quebec ; ^ 
and when Saint-Vallier founded tl/e General Hos- 
pital, its chief purpose was to serve, not as a hos- 
pital in the ordinary sense of the word, but as a 
house of refuge, after the plan of the General 
Hospital of Paris.^ Appeal, as usual, was made to 
the king, Deiionville asks his aid for two desti- 
tute families, and says that many others need it. 
Lonis XIV". did not fail to respond, and from time 
to time he sent considerable sums for the rehef of 
the Canadian poor.* 

Denonville says, "The principal reason of the 
poverty of this country is the idleness and bad 
conduct of most of the people. The greater part of 
the women, including all the demoiselles, are very 
lazy."^ Meules proposes as a remedy that the king 
should establish a general workshop in the colony, 
and pay the workmen himself during the first five 
or sis years.^ " The persons here," he says, " who 
have wished to make a figure are nearly all so 
overwhelmed with debt that they may be coii- 



1 N. r. Colonial Documente, IX. 279- 

i EJils H Ordmsunces. II. 119. 

3 Oti the General Hospitftl of Quebec, see Juciiorenu, 3i)&. In 169^, 
tiie minieter writes 1o Frontenae ani! Champigny tliat tliey should con- 
sider well wlietlier this house of refuge ivill not "augmenter la faindantise 
patmi les habitans," by giving them a sure support in porerty. 

. * As late as 1701, six thousand Uvres mere granted. Calliirea aa 
Mi»istre, 4 Nov., 1701. 

6 De>ioavilte et C'liompigny au Mivislre, 6 Nov., 1687. 

6 MmUa aa Miaistre, 12 Noe., 1682. 
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sidered as in the last necessity." ^ He adds that 
many of the people go half-naked even in winter. 
" The merchants of this country," says the intend- 
ant Duchesneau, " are all plunged in poverty, 
except five or six at the most ; it is the same with 
the artisans, except a small number, because the 
vanity of the women and the debauchery of the men 
consume all their gains. As for such of the labor- 
ing class as apply themselves steadily to culti- 
vating the soil, they not only live very well, but 
are incomparably better off than the better sort of 
peasants in France."^ 

All the writers lament the extravagant habits of 
the people ; and even La Hontan joins hands with 
the priests in -\vishing that the supply of ribbons, 
laces, brocades, jewelry, and the like, might be cut 
off by act of law. Mother Juchereau tells us that, 
when the English invasion was impending, the belles 
of Canada were scared for a while into modesty in 
order to gain the favor of heaven ; but, as may be 
imagined, the effect was short, and Father La Tour 
declares that in his time all the fashions except 
rouge came over regularly in the annual ships. 

The manners of the mission period, on the other 
hand, were extremely simple. The old governor, 
Lauzon, lived on pease and bacon like a laborer, and 
kept no man-servant. He wa-^ regarded, it is true, 
as a miser, and held in slight account.^ Magdeleine 
Boucher, sister of tlie governor of Three Rivers, 

1 Meulea, M€moire toaehatd le Canadn et i'Acadie, 1684. 
'' Dochesntaii oti Mimstre, 10 Noii., 1679. 
s M^moire d'Aubert de la Ckeena^e, 1676. 
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brought her husband two hundred francs in money, 
four sheets, two table-cloths, six napkins of linen 
and hemp, a mattress, a blanket, two dishes, six 
spoons and six tin plates, a pot and a kettle, a table 
and two benches, a kneading-trough, a chest with 
lock and key, a cow, and a pair of hogs." But the 
Bouchers were a family of distinction, and the 
bride's dowry answered to her station. By another 
marriage contract, at about the same time, the 
parents of the bride, being of humble degree, bind 
themselves to present the bridegroom with a barrel 
of bacon, deliverable on the arrival of the ships 
from France.^ 

Some curious traits of this early day appear 
in the license of Jean Boisdon as innkeeper. He 
is required to establish himself on the great square 
of Quebec, close to the church, so that the parish- 
ioners may conveniently warm and refresh them- 
selves between the services j but he is forbidden 
to entertain anybody during high mass, sermon, 
catechism, or vespers.^ Matters soon changed ; 
Jean Boisdon lost his monopoly, and inns sprang 
up on all hands. They did not want for patrons, 
and we find some of their proprietors mentioned 
as among the few thriving men in Canada. Talon 
tried to regulate them, and, among other rules, 
ordained that no innkeeper should furnish food or 
drink to any hired laborer whatever, or to any 

1 Coiiiiat lie marriaf,e, citei by TeilnnA A'ofes 78 

! Co:it>-ut lie niorriafji, tiled !iv Ben] imm Sulle in B'-ue C'anadieane, 
IX. 111. 

» Acte o_gkklle, IBK, died bj It kill (k"» d Ihtla.e du Canada.l. 
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person residing in the place where his inn was 
situated. An innkeeper of Montreal was fined for 
allowing the syndic of the town to dine under his 
roof.-' 

One gets glimpses of the pristine state of Quebec 
through the early police regulations. Each in- 
habitant was required to malie a gutter along the 
middle of the street before his house, and also to 
remove refuse and throw it into the river. All 
dogs, without exception, were ordered home at 
nine o'clock. On Tuesdays and Fridays there was 
a market in the public square, whither the neigh- 
boring habitants, male and female, brought their 
produce for sale, as they still continue to do. 
Smoking in the street was forbidden, as a pre- 
caution against fire ; householders were required 
to provide themselves with ladders, and when 
the fire alarm was rung all able-bodied per- 
sons were obliged to run to the scene of danger 
with bucket-s or kettles fuU of water.^ This did 
not prevent the Lower Town from burning to the 
ground in 1682. It was soon rebuilt, but a repeti- 
tion of the catastrophe seemed very likely. " Tliis 
place," says Denonville, " is in a fearful state as 
regards fire ; for the houses are crowded together out 
of all reason, and so surrounded with piles of cord- 
wood that it is pitiful to see."^ Add to this the 
stores of hay for the cows kept by many of the 
inhabitants for the benefit of their swarming prog- 

> Faillon, Colonk Fmnfaise, III. 405. 
* B^i/leinfrit de Police, 1672. Ib/d., XS79, 
5 De iineilU aa Miniatre, 20 Aoui, 1085. 
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eny. The houses were at this time low, compact 
buildings, with, gables of masonry, as required by 
law; but many had wooden fronts, and all had 
roofs covered with cedar shingles. The anxious 
governor begs that, as the town has not a sou of 
revenue, his Majesty will be pleased to make it the 
gift of two hundred crowns' worth of leather fire- 
buckets.^ Six or seven years after, certain citizens 
were authorized by the council to import from 
France, at their own cost, " a pmnp after the 
Dutch fashion, for throwing water on houses in 
case of fire."^ How a fire was managed at Quebec 
appears from a letter of the engineer, Vasseur, 
describing the burning of Leaval's seminary in 1701. 
Vasseur was then at Quebec, directing the new 
fortifications. On a Monday in November, all the 
pupils of the seminary and most of the priests 
went, according to their weekly custom, to rec- 
reate themselves at a house and garden at St. 
Michel, a short distance from town, Thq, few 
priests who remained went after dinner to say 
vespers at the church. Only one, Father Petit, 
was left in the semmary, and he presently repaired 
to the great hall to rekindle the fire in the stove 
and warm, the place against the return of his 
brethren. His success surpassed his wishes. A 
firebrand snapped out in his absence and set the 
pine floor in a blaze. Father Boucher, cur^ of 
Point Levi, chanced to come in, and was half 
choked by the smoke. He cried _^re/ the servants 
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ran for water ; but the flames soon mastered them ; 
they screamed the alarm, and the bells began to 
ring. Yasseur was dining with the intendant at 
his palace by the St. Charles, when he heard a 
frightened voice crying out, " Monsieur, you are 
wanted ; you are wanted." He sprang from table, 
saw the smoke rolling in volumes from the top of 
the rock, ran up the steep ascent, reached the 
seminary, and found an excited crowd making a 
prodigious outcry. He shouted for carpenters. 
Pour men came to him, and he set them at work 
with such tools as they had to tear away planks 
and beams, and prevent the fire from spreading to 
the adjacent parts of the building ; but, when he 
went to find others to help them, they ran off. 
He set new men in their place, and these too ran 
off the moment his back was turned. A cry was 
raised that the building was to be blown np, on 
which the crowd scattered for their lives. Vasseur 
now gave up the seminary for lost, and thought 
only of cutting off the fire from the rear of the 
church, which was not far distant. In this he suc- 
ceeded, by tearing down an intervening wing or 
gallery. The walls of the burning building were 
of massive stone, and by seven o'clock the fire had 
spent itself. We hear nothing of the Dutch 
pump, nor does it appear that the soldiers of the 
garrison made any effort to keep order. Under 
cover of the confusion, property was stolen from 
the seminary to the amount of about two thousand 
iivres, which is remarkable, considering the relig- 
ious character of the building, and the i 
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piety of the people. " There were more than 
three hundred persons at the fire," says Vasseur ; 
"but thirty picked men would have been worth 
more than the whole of them,"' 

August, September, and October were the busy 
months at Quebec. Then the ships from France 
discharged their lading, the shops and warehouses 
of the Lower Town were filled with goods, and the 
habitants came to town to make their purchases. 
When the frosts began, the vessels sailed away, the 
harbor was deserted, the streets were silent again, 
and like ants or scLuuTels the people set at work 
to lay in their winter stores. Fathers of families 
packed their cellars with beets, carrots, potatoes, 
and cabbages ; and, at the end of autumn, witli 
meat, fowls, game, fish, and eels, all frozen to 
stony hardness. Most of the shops dosed, and 
the long season of leisure and amusement began. 
New Year's day brought visits and mutual gifts. 
Thence till Lent dinner parties were frequent, 
sometimes familiar and sometimes ceremonious. 
The governor's little court at the chateau was a 
standing example to all the aspiring spirits of 
Quebec, and forms and orders of precedence were 
in some houses punctiliously observed. There 
were dinners to the military and civic dignitaries 
and their wives, and others, quite distinct, to 
prominent citizens. The wives and daughters of 
the burghers of Quebec are said to have been 
superior in manners to women of the corresponding 
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class in France. " They have wit," says La Pothe- 
rie, " delicacy, good voices, and a great fondness 
for dancing. They are discreet, and not much 
given to flirting; but when they undertake to 
catch a lover it is not easy for him to escape the 
bands of Hymen," ^ 

So much for the town. In the country parishes, 
there was the same autumnal stowing away of 
frozen vegetables, meat, fish, fe^nd eels, and un- 
fortunately the same surfeit of leisure through 
five months of the year. During the seventeentli 
century, many of the people were so poor that 
women were forced to keep at home from sheer 
want of winter clothing. NotMng, however, could 
prevent their running from house to house to ex- 
change gossip with the neighbors, who all knew 
each other, and, having nothing else to do, dis- 
cussed each other's affairs with an industry which 
often bred bitter quarrels. At a later period, a 
more general introduction of family weaving and 
spinning served at once to furnish clothing and to 
promote domestic peace. 

The most important persons in a parish were the 
cure, the seignior, and the militia captain. The 
seignior had his bench of honor in the church. 
Immediately behind it was the bench of the militia 
captain, whose duty it was to drill the able-bodied 
men of the neighborhood, direct road-making and 
other public works, and serve as deputy to the 
intendant, whose ordinances he was required to 
enforce. Next in honor came the local judge, if 
any there was, and the church-wardens, 
' La Potherie, I, 279, 
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The existence of slavery in Canada dates from 
the end of the seventeenth century. In 1688, the 
attorney-general made a visit to Paris, and urged 
upon the Idng the expediency of importing negroes 
from the West Indies as a remedy for the scarcity 
and dearness of labor. The king consented, but 
advised caution, on the ground that the rigor of 
the climate would make the venture a critical one.^ 
A number of slaves were brought into the colony ; 
but the system never flourished, the climate and 
other circumstances being hostile to it. Many of 
tlie colonists, especially at Detroit and other outly- 
ing posts, owned slaves of a remote Indian tribe, 
the Pawnees. The fact is remarkable, since it 
would be difficult to find another of the wild tribes 
of the continent capable of subjection to domestic 
servitude. The Pawnee slaves were captives taken 
in war and sold at low prices to the Canadians. 
Their market value was much unpaired by their 
propensity to run off. 

It is curious to observe the views of the Cana- 
dians taken at difierent times by different writers. 
La Hontan says, " They are vigorous, enterprising, 
and indefatigable, and need nothing but education. 
They are presumptuous and full of self-conceit, 
regard themselves as above all the nations of the 
earth, and, unfortunately, have not the veneration 
for their parents that they ought to have. The 
women are generally pretty ; few of them are 

1 /iJslrHciion an Sr. de Frontenac, 1689. On Canadian slavery, see a 
long paper, I'Esdavage en Canada, published by the Hietorical Society 
of Montreal. 
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brunettes ; many of tliem are discreet, and a good 
number are lazy. They are fond to the last degree 
of dress and show, and each tries to outdo the rest 
in the art of catching a husband,"^ 

Fifty years later, the intendant Hocqnart writes, 
" The Canadians are fond of distinctions and at- 
tentions, plume themselves on their courage, and 
are extremely sensitive to slights or the smallest 
corrections. They are self-interested, vindictive, 
prone to drunkenness, use a great deal of brandy, 
and pass for not being at all truthful. This por- 
trait is true of many of them, particularly the 
country people : those of the towns are less vicious. 
They are all attached to religion, and criminals are 
rare. They are volatile, and think too well of 
themselves, which prevents their succeeding as 
they might in farming and trade. They have not 
the rude and rustic air of our French peasants. 
If they are put on their honor and governed with 
justice, they are tractable enough ; but their natural 
disposition is indocile."^ 

The navigator Bougainville, in the last years of 
the French rule, describes the Canadian habitmit 
as essentially superior to the French peasant, and 
adds, " He is loud, boastful, mendacious, obliging, 
civil, and honest ; indefatigable in hunting, travel- 
ling, and bush-ranging, but lazy in tilling the 
soil." ^ 

The Swedish botanist, Kalm, an excellent ob- 
server, was in Canada a few years before Bougain- 

1 La Hoiitan, II. 81 (ed. 1709). a Meiaoire de 1786. 

' M€moire de 1757, printed in Margry, Rdatioaa In€ditet. 
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ville, and sketches from \iie the following traits of 
Canadian manners. The language is that of the 
old English translation. " The men here (at Mon- 
treal) are extremely civil, and take their hats off 
to every person indifferently whom they meet in 
the streets. The women in general are handsome ; 
they are well bred and virtuous, with an innocent 
and becoming freedom. They dress out very fine 
on Sundays, and though on the other days they do 
not take much pains with the other parts of their 
dress, yet they are very fond of adorning their 
heads, the hair of which is always curled and 
powdered and ornamented with glittering bodkins 
and aigi'ettes. They are not averse to taking part 
in aU the business of housekeeping, and I have 
with pleasm'e seen the daughters of the better 
sort of people, and of the governor [of Montreal) 
himself, not too finely dressed, and going into 
kitchens and cellars to look that every thing be 
done as it ought. What I have mentioned above 
of their dressing their heads too assiduously is the 
case with all the ladies throughout Canada. Their 
hair is always curled even when they are at home 
in a dirty jacket, and short coarse petticoat that 
does not reach to the middle of their legs. On those 
days when they pay or receive visits they dress so 
gayly that one is ahnost induced to think their 
parents possess the greatest honors in the state. 
They are no less attentive to have the newest 
fashions, and they laugh at each other when they 
are not dressed to each other's fancy. One of the 
fii-st questions they propose to a stranger is, 
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"whether he is maiTied ; the next, how he likes the 
ladies of the country, and whether he thinks tliem 
handsomer than those of his own country ; and the 
third, whether he will tal^e one home with him. 
The behavior of the ladies seemed to me somewhat 
too free at Quebec, and of a more becoming mod- 
esty at Montreal. Those of Quebec are not very 
industrious. The young ladies, especially those of 
a higher rank, get up at seven and dress till nine, 
drinking their coffee at the same time. When 
they are dressed, they place themselves near a 
window that opens into the street, take up some 
needlework and sew a stitch now and then, but 
turn their eyes into the street most of the time. 
"When a yoxmg fellow comes in, whether they are 
acquainted with him or not, they immediately lay 
aside their work, sit down by him, and begin to 
chat, laugh, joke, and invent douhle-entendres, and 
this is reckoned being very witty. In this manner 
they frequently pass the whole day, leaving their 
mothers to do the business of the hoi."^e. They 
are Hkewise cheerful and content, and nobody can 
say that they want either wit or charms. Their 
fault is that tliey think too well of themselves. 
However, the daughters of people of all ranks 
without exception go to uiarket and carry home 
what they have bought. The girls at Montreal 
are very much displeased that those at Quebec get 
husbands sooner than they. The reason of this is 
that many young gentlemen who come over from 
France with the ships are captivated by the 
ladies at Quebec and marry them ; but, as these 
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gentlemen seldom go up to Montreal, the girls there 
are not often so happy as those of the former 
place." ' 

Long before Kalm's visit, the Jesuit Charlevoix, 
a traveller and a man of the world, wrote thus of 
Quebec in a letter to the Duchesse de Lesdiguieres : 
" There is a select little society here which wants 
nothing to make it agreeable. In the salons of the 
wives of the governor and of the intendant, one 
finds circles as brilliant as in other countries." 
These circles were formed partly of the principal 
inhabitants, but chiefly of military officers and 
government officials, with their families. Charle- 
voix continues, " Everybody does his part to make 
the time pass pleasantly, with games and parties of 
pleasure ; drives and canoe excursions in summer, 
sleighing and skating in winter. There is a great 
deal of hunting and shooting, for many Canadian 
gentlemen are ahnost destitute of any other means 
of living at their ease. The news of the day 
amounts to very little indeed, as the country fur- 
nishes scarcely any, while that from Europe comes 
all at once. Science and the fine arts have their 
turn, and conversation does not faO. The Cana- 
dians breathe from their birth an air of liberty, 
which makes tliem very pleasant in the intercourse 
of life, and our language is nowhere more purely 
spoken. One finds here no rich persons whatever, 
and this is a great pity ; for the Canadians like to 
get the credit of their money, and scarcely any- 
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body amuses himself with hoarding it. They say it 
is very different with our neighbors the Enghsh, 
and one who knew the two colonies only by the 
way of living, acting, and speaking of the colonists 
would not hesitate to judge ours the more flourish- 
ing. In New England and the other British colo- 
nies, there reigns an opulence by which the people 
seem not to know how to profit; while in New 
France poverty is hidden under an air of ease 
which appears entirely natural. The English colo- 
nist keeps as much and spends as little as possible : 
the French colonist enjoys what he has got, and 
often inakes a display of what he has not got. 
The one labors for his heirs : the other leaves them 
to get on as they can, like himself. I could push 
the comparison farther; but I must close here : the 
king's ship is about to sail, and tlie merchant 
vessels are getting ready to follow. In three days 
perhaps, not one will be left in the liarbor." ' 

And now we, too, will leave Canada. Winter 
draws near, and the first patch of snow lies gleam- 
ing on the distant mountain of Cape Tourmente. 
The sun has set in chill autumnal beauty, and the 
sharp spires of fir-trees on the heights of Sillery 
stand stiff and black against the pure cold amber of 
the fading west. The ship sails in the morning ; 
and, before the old towers of Rochelle rise in sight, 
there will be time to smoke many a pipe, and pon- 
der what we have seen on the banks of the St. 
liawrence. 
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CAXADIAN ABSOLUTISM. 

PORMATION OF CaSAUIAN CHARACTER. — TlIE RiVAL, CoLOBIES. 

Enoland and PiiANCE. — Nnw Es(ii,ANU. — Charactbhistics of 
Kacb, — Military Qualitibb. — The Chdkoh. — The English 

Not institutions alone, but geographical position, 
climate, and many other conditions iniite to form 
the educational influences that, acting through 
successive generations, shape the character of na- 
tions and communities. 

It is easy to see the nature of the education, 
past and present, which wrought on the Canadians 
and made them what they were. An ignorant 
population, sprung from a brave and active race, 
but trained to subjection and dependence through 
centuries of feudal and monarchical despotism, was 
planted in the wilderness by the hand of authority, 
and told to grow and flourish. Artificial stimulants 
were apphed, but freedom was withheld. Per- 
petual intervention of government, regulations, 
restrictions, encouragements sometimes more mis- 
chievous than restrictions, a constant uncertainty 
what the authorities would do next, the fate of 
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each man resting less with himself than with 
another, volition enfeebled, self-reliance paralyzed, 
— the condition, in short, of a child held always 
under the rule of a father, in the main well- 
meaning and Idnd, sometimes generous, some- 
times neglectful, often capricious, and rarely 
very wise, — such were the influences under which 
Canada grew up. If she had prospered, it would 
have been sheer miracle. A man, to be a man, 
must feel that he holds his fate, in some good meas- 
ure, in his own hands. 

But this was not all. Against absolute authority 
there was a counter influence, rudely and wildly 
antagonistic. Canada was at the very portal of 
the great interior wilderness. The St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes were the highway to that domain 
of savage freedom ; and thither the disfranchised, 
half-starved seignior, and the discouraged habitant 
who could find no market for his produce, naturally 
enough betook themselves. Their lesson of sav- 
agery was well learned, and for many a year a 
boundless license and a stiff-handed authority bat- 
tled for the control of Canada. Nor, to the last, 
were church and state fairly masters of the field. 
The French rule was drawing towards its close 
when the intendant complained that though twenty- 
eight companies of regular troops were quartered 
in the colony, there were not soldiers enough to 
keep the people in order.^ One cannot but re- 
member that in a neighboring colony, far more 
populous, perfect order prevailed, with no other 

1 M^moire ds 1736 [prinKd by the Histoneal Society of Quebet). 
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guardians than a few constables cliosen by the 
people themselves. 

Whence arose this difference, and other cfiffier- 
ences equally striking, between the rival colonies ? 
It is easy to ascribe them to a difference of politi- 
cal and religious institutions ; but the explanation 
does not cover the ground. The institutions of 
New England were utterly inapplicable to the 
population of New France, and the attempt to 
apply them would have wrought nothing but mis- 
chief. There are no political panaceas, except in 
the imagination of political CLuacks. To each degree 
and each variety of pubHc development there are 
corresponding institutions, best answering the pub- 
Uc needs; and what is meat to one is poison to 
another. Freedom is for tliose who are fit for it. 
The rest will lose it, or turn it to corruption. 
Church and state were right in exercising authority 
over a people which had not learned the first rudi- 
ments of self-govermnent. Their fault was not 
that they exercised authority, but that they exer- 
cised too much of it, and, instead of weaning the 
child to go alone, kept him in perpetual leading- 
strings, making him, if possible, more and more 
dependent, and less and less fit for freedom. 

In the building up of colonies, England suc- 
ceeded and France failed. The cause hes chiefly 
in the vast advantage drawn by England from the 
historical training of her people in habits of re- 
flection, forecast, industry, and self-reliance, — a 
training which enabled them to adopt and maintain 
an invigorating system of self-rule, totally inap- 
plicable to their rivals. 
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The New England colonists were far less fugi- 
tives from oppression than volnntary exiles seek- 
ing the realiziition of an idea. They were neither 
peasants nor soldiers, but a subsfjintial Puritan 
yeomaniy, led by Puritan gentlemen and divines in 
thorotigli sympathy with them. They were neither 
sent out by the king, governed by him, nor helped 
by him. They grew up in utter neglect, and con- 
tinued neglect was the only boon they asked. Till 
their increasing strength roused the jealousy of 
the Crown, they were virtually independent; a 
republic, but by no means a democracy. They 
chose their governor and all their rulers from 
among themselves, made their own government 
and paid for it, supported their own clergy, de- 
fended themselves, and educated themselves. Un- 
der the hard and repellent surface of New England 
society lay the true foundations of a stable free- 
dom, — conscience, reflection, faith, patience, and 
public spirit. The cement of common interests, 
hopes, and duties compacted the whole people like 
a rock of conglomerate ; while the people of New 
Erance remained in a state of political segrega- 
tion, like a basket of pebbles held together by the 
enclosure that surrounds them. 

It may be that the difference of historical ante- 
cedents would alone explain the difference of char- 
acter between the rival colonies; but there are 
deeper causes, the influence of which went far to 
determine the antecedents themselves. The Ger- 
manic race, and especially the Anglo-Sa^on branch 
of it, is peculiarly masculine, and, therefore, pe- 
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culiarly fitted for self-government. It submits its 
action habitually to the guidance of reason, and 
has the judicial faculty of seeing both sides of a 
question. The Prench Celt is ca-st in a different 
mould. He sees the end distinctly, and reasons 
about it with au admirable clearness ; but his own 
impulses and passions continually turn him away 
from it. Opposition excites him ; he is impatient 
of delay, is impelled always to extremes, and does 
not readily sacrifice a present inclination to an ulti- 
mate good. He delights in abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, cuts loose from unpleasing facts, and 
roams through an ocean of desires and theories. 

While New England prospered and Canada did 
not prosper, the French system had at least one 
great advantage. It favored mihtary efficiency. 
The Canadian population sprang in great part from 
soldiers, and was to the last systematically rein- 
forced by disbanded soldiers. Its chief occui3ation 
was a continual training for forest war ; it had 
little or nothing to lose, and little to do but fight 
and range the woods. This was not all. The 
Canadian government was essentially military. At 
its head was a soldier nobleman, often an old and 
able commander, and those beneath him caught his 
spirit and emulated his example. In spite of its 
political nothingness, in spite of poverty and hard- 
ship, and in spite even of trade, the upper stratum 
of Canadian society was animated by the pride 
and fire of that gallant noblesse which held war as 
its only worthy calling, and prized honor more 
than life. As for the habitant^ the forest, lake, 
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and river were his true school ; and here, at least, 
he was an apt scholar. A skilful woodsman, a bold 
and adroit canoe-man, a willing fighter iri time of 
need, often serving without pay, and receiving from 
government only his provisions and his canoe, he 
was more than ready at any time for any hardy 
enterprise ; and in the forest warfare of skiniiish 
and surprise tliere were few to match him. An 
absolute government used him at will, and ex- 
perienced leaders guided his rugged valor to tiie 
best account. 

The New England man was precisely the same 
material with tliat of which Cromwell formed his 
inviueible "Ironsides;" but he had very little 
forest experience. His geographical position cut 
him off completely from the great wilderness of 
the interior. The sea was his field of action. 
Without the aid of government, and in spite of its 
restrictions, he built up a prosperous commerce, 
and enriched himself by distant fisheries, neglected 
by the rivals before whose doors they lay. He 
knew every ocean from Greenland to Cape Horn, 
and the whales of the north and of the south had 
no more dangerous foe. Biit he was too busy to 
fight without good cause, and when he turned his 
hand to soldiering it was only to meet some press- 
ing need of the hour. The New England troops in 
the early wars were bands of raw fishermen and 
farmers, led by civilians decorated with military 
titles, and subject to the slow and uncertain action 
of legislative bodies. The officers had not learned 
to command, nor the men to obey. The remark- 
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able exploit of the capture of Louisburg, the 
strongest fortress in America, was the result of 
mere audacity and hardihood, backed by the 
rarest good luck. 

One great fact stands out conspicuous in Cana- 
dian history, — the Church of Rome. More even 
tlian the royal power she shaped the character and 
the destinies of the colony. She was its nurse and 
almost its mother ; and, wayward and headstrong 
as it was, it never broke the ties of faith that held 
it to her. It was these ties which, in the absence 
of political franchises, formed under the old regime 
the only vital coherence in the population. The 
royal government was transient ; the church was 
permanent. The English conquest shattered the 
whole apparatus of civil administration at a blow, 
but it left her untouched. Governors, intendants, 
councils, and connnandants, all were gone ; the 
principal seigniors fled the colony j and a people 
who had never learned to control themselves or 
help themselves were suddenly left to their own 
devices. Confusion, if not anarchy, would have 
followed but for the parish priests, who in a char- 
acter of double paternity, half spiritual and half 
temporal, became more than ever the guardians of 
order throughout Canada. 

This English conquest was the grand crisis of 
Canadian history. It was the beginning of a new 
life. With England came Protestantism, and the 
Canadian church grew purer and better in the 
presence of an adverse faith. Material growth, an 
increased mental activity, an education real though 
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fenced and giiavdedj a warm and genuine patriot- 
ism, all date from the peace of 1763. England 
imposed by tlie sword on reluctant Canada the 
boon of rational and ordered liberty. Through 
centuries of striving she had advanced from stage 
to stage of progress, deliberate and calm, never 
breaking with ber past, but making each iiesh 
gain the base of a new success, enlarging popular 
liberties while bating nothing of that height and 
force of individual development which is the brain 
and heart of civilization ; and now, through a hard- 
earned victory, she taught the conquered colony to 
share the blessings she had won. A happier calam- 
ity never befell a people than the concLuest of 
Canada by the British arms. 
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THE HERMITAGE OF CAEN. 



(Exirait.) ' Bibliotheque Nationale. 
C'est en ce faraeus Hermitage que le dit feu Sieur de Ber- 
nieres a esleve plusieuva jeunea gens aaxquels il enseignoit une 
espece d'ormson sublime et transcendatite que Ton appelle I'orM- 
son pureraent passive, parceque I'esprit n'y ag^t point, mais 
re5oit seulemenfc la divine optSration ; c'est oette espfece d'oraison 
qui est la source de tant de visions et de revelatioos, dont I'Her- 
mitage esfc si f^cond ; et aprfes qu'il leur avoit subtilize et presqne 
fait evaporer I'espiit par ectte oiaison. latiufe, il les lendoit 
capables de reconnoistte les Jiusemstes lea plus tachea , en aotte 
que quelques uns de ces disciples ont dit quih le connoissoient 
au flairer, comme les chiens font leur gibiei, pour ensuite leur 
faive la chasae, n^iutmoins le dit Sieur de Bemieies disoit qu'il 
n'avoit pa'i I'odorM b\ subtil, mais que la marque a laquelle il 
connoisaoit les Jins^nistes estoit quand on improuvoit sa con- 
duite ou. que Ton estoit oppose auf Jeauitea Au com- 

mencement les personne'! de cette conipagnie ne ae mesloient que 
de I'assistance des pauvres, mais depuis que le feu Sieur de Ber- 
nieres qui estoit un simple lalque, qui n'avoit point d'estude, s'en 
estant rendu le maistre, il persuada a ceui qui en sont qu'elle 
n'estoit paa seulement eslablie pour prendre soin des pauvres, 
mais de toutes les autres bonnes osuvres, publiques ou paxti- 

1 This nitfnioi're forms 116 pages in tlie copy in my poasession. 
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cuKeres, qni regardent la Piete et la Religion et que Dieu les 
avoit susdtez, priiicipaleiiieDt pour supplier aux d^t'auts et negli- 
gences des Pr^iftta, dea Pasteura, des Magistrals, des Juges et 
autres Superieurs Ecclesiastiqaed et Poliliques qui faute de 
s'appliquer assez ans devoirs d© leui-s cliarges, obmetteut dans lea 
occasions beaucoup de bien qu'sls pourroieut procurer, et neglig- 
ent de r^sister a beaucoup de maui, d'abus et d'erreura qu'ils 
pourroient empecher ; et que pour rem^dier k ces manquements, 
ii estoit expedient que Dieu suscitat plusieurs gens de bien de 
toutes sortes de conditions qui s'unissent ensemble pour ti'availler 
a I'avancement du bien qui se peut faire en cliaque profession, et 
pour extirper les erreurs, les abus et lea vices qui s'y glissent 
aouvent, par la negligence on connivence mesme de c«us qui eont 
le plus obligez par leur ministere d'y donner ordre. 

liit cest dins cette pensee que ces messieurs eroyent avoir 
dioit i se mesler de toutes clioses, de s'ingerer de toutes lea 
actions un peu eclatantes qui regardent la Eeligion, de s'ingerer 
en cenaeurs publics, pour corriger et controller tout ce qui leur 
deplaist, d'entrer et de penetrer dans les secrets des maisons et 
des fimiUea particulieres, corame aussi dans la conduite des com- 
munauCez Eeligieuses pour y gouverner toutes choses a leur gre ; 
et bien que ces messieurs soient fort ignorans, bien qu'ils n'ayeut 
aucone expeiience des affaires et qu'ila passent dans le jugement 
de tons LCUJi. qui les connoissent pour personnes qui n'ont qu'un 
Zele impetueux et violent, sans lumierea et sans discretion, neant- 
moins ds preijument avoir assea de capacite pour reformer la vie, 
les mcBuia, les aentimens et la doctrine de tous les autrea. Et 
ce qu d y a de plus fascheux et de plus dangereux en cela, c'est 
que ai on ne defei'o aveuglement k tous leurs aentimena, at on 
impronve leur conduit* et si I'on oppose la moindre resistance & 
leurs entreprises, quoyqu'injustes et violentes, ils unissent toutes 
leurs forces pour les faire reussir et pour cet eifet ils r^clament 
]es secours de tous ceux qui leur sout unis, ii Paris, a Rouen et 
aiileurs, pour decrier, pour diffamer et pour perdre ceux qui leur 
r^siatent et qui veulent s'opposer au coura de leurs violences et 
de leurs injustice, de sorte qu'on peut assurer avec v^rito que 
cette compagnie a d^g^nerfi en une cabale et en uue faction dan- 
gereuse et pernicieuae, tant k I'Eglise qu'a la Patrie, estant certain 
que depuia peu d'ann^es ils ont excite beaucoup de troubles et de 
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diTisiona dans toute la ville de Caen, et notamment dans !e dergfi 
et mesme en plusieurs autres liaux de la Basse -Noiiaandie ainsi 
qu'il paroiatra par les articles suivants de ce m^moire. 

n est aiTiy6 quelques fois qu'ayant eu de faux avis que des 
maris mallroitoient leurs femmes ou que Aea femmes n'estoient 
pas fideles k leurs maris on que des filles ce se gouvernoient pas 
bien, ils se sont iagirex sur le rapport qui en estoit fait en leur 
assembl^e de chercher les moyens de i-emediev a ces maux, et its 
en ODt choisi de si impertinents et de si indiscrets que cela a este 
capable de causer bien du desordre et de la division dans les 
iaiHilles et dans tonte la ville ; oar souvent voulant empescher 
une legere faute, on en fait naistre (le grands scandales, lorsque 
I'o» agit par emportement plustost que par prudence. 

Ce n'est pas senlement dans les families particuliferes qu'ils 
a'introduisent pouv en fnreter les secrets, pour en connoitre les 
defants et pour en usurper la direction et le gouveraemeut, njMS 
encore dans lea raaiaons Religieuses, dout les unes se sont sou- 
mises h leur domination, eomme les Ursuliues cle Caen, lea 
moyne.s de I'Abbaye d'Ardenne de I'ordre de Premontr6, proche 
de cette ville et depuis peu les fllles de Sainte-Marie ; et lea 
autres leur ayant tesmoign^ quelque resistance, ils ont employe 
toute leur iuduatrie pour en venir fi bout ; et oii I'artifice a man- 
que, ils y ont adjoute les violences et lea menaces 

M^s il ne faut point chercher de marques plus visibies de la 
perseverance, pour mieux dire du progres de ces faux ermitea 
dans leuK emportemens que ce qu'ont fait cet hiver passe cinq 
jeunea hommea nourris en I'Hermitage et eleves sous la direc- 
tion et discipline du feu Sieur de Bernieres. On leur avoit si 
bien imprim^ dans I'esprit que tout estoit rempli de Jans^nistea 
dans la ville de Caen, et que lea curez en estoient les ftmeurs et 
protecteors, qu'un d'entreeux simagina que Dieul'inspiioit fotte- 
meat advertir le peuple de Cien que les cuiea estoient des £va- 
teura d'Her6tit[aes et pai consequent des excomuniez, et ayint 
persuade h ses compagnona d'anuoncer pulJiquement a foute la 
ville ce crime pr^tendu des Curez d une manieie qui fouchast le 
peuple et qui fut capable de I'exciter contie ces Pi^teurs, i!s 
r^solfirent de faire cette publication le mercredi quatneme du 
mois de Febvrier demiei, et jugerent que pour se disposei a 
ex^cuter dignemeut ce que Dien leur a^oit inspiie, d falloit fure 
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ecseinble une communion estraordinaire, immediatement avant 
que de rentreprendre. lis assisfirent douc pour cet effet et dans 
la, paroisae de Saint-Ouen a Ja messe d'un prestre qu'on dit estre 
de leui" cabale, et commuuierent tous cinq de sa main ; et apr&s 
leur communion, le plus z61e mit bas son pourpoint et le laisaa 
a*'ec son chapeau dans I'Eglise ; et accompagng desquatre autres 
qni le suivoient saas cliapeauic, sans colets et le pourpoint 
deljou tonne, non-obstant la rigueur extrfeme du froid; ils mar- 
cberent en cet Equipage par toufe la ville, annon^ant h haute 
voix que ies curez de Ca«n a TexcepUon de deux qu'ils nom- 
moient etoient feuteura de Jausenistes et excommuniez, parce 
qu'ils avoient sigue xm acte devant I'ofRcial de Caen, oil ils 
attestent qu'ils ne connoissent point de Jansenistes dans la dite 
ville et repetoient cet advertisseraent de dix pas en dis pas, ce 
qui emeut toute la ville et attira a leur suite une grande multi- 
tude de populace qui se persuadant que ees gens estoient envoy^a 
de Diea pour leur donner cet advertissemeiit, temoignoient desja 
de I'emotion contre Ies curez. Mais lea magiatrats qui estoient 
, alors an siege ea ayaut este advertis, ils enyoyerent leurs huissiers 
pour Ies an'ester et Ies emmener, et ayant est6 interrogez par le 
juge sur le sujet d'une action si extraordinaire, ils reapondtrent 
bai*diment qu'ils I'avoient entreprise pour le service de Dieu et 
qu'ils estoient presta de soufirir la mort pour aoustenir la veritt5 
de ce qu'ila aunon50i6nt, qu'ils avoient connoisaance certaine 
qu'il y avoit grand nombre de Jansemst«s en la ville de Caen, et 
que lea curez s'en estoient dedarez Ies fautem-s, par la declara- 
tion qu'ils avoient donnee qu'ils n'en connoisaoient point ; ensuitte 
de quoy quatre d'entre eux fureiit renvoyez en prison et le 
cinquieme fut mis entre Ies mains de ses parents sur une attesta- 
tion que doimerent Ies medecina qu'U estoit hypocondriaque et 
pen tie jours aprea le lieutenant criminel ayant instruit le procez, 
Ies quatre prisonniers iurent condamnez a cent livrea d'amende ; 
il leur fut deffendu et k tous autres de s'assenfbler ni d'exciter 
aucun scandale, il flit grdonnd qu'ils seroient mis entre lea mains 
de leur parents pour s'en charger et en faire bonne et seure 
garde, avec deffense de lea laisser entrev dans la ville et aus 
fauxbourgs, sur peines au caa apparteuantes. . . . 

Car de quelles entreprises ne aont pas capablea des personnes 
d'esprit feible et dTiuraeur atrabilmre que d'ailleurs on a des- 
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aechees par des jeuoes, des lilies et d'autr t^ 

elles et par des meditations de trols ou qi tr h p 

lorsque I'on ne les entretient preaque d'a tr h q 

leur Reiigion et I'Eglise sont en un tres gr 1 d d 

perdre, par la faction et la conspiration d J 4 te q 1 
on lenr repr^sente dans les livres, dans le m d 1 

conferences, comme des gens qui veulent 1 f d 

ments de la Reli^on et de la Piiit^ CI q U 

detruire le mystere de I'lncamation, qui y P 1 

TraasubstantaUou ni I'lavocation des Sain les 1 1 1 

qui veulent abolir le sacrifice de la messe 1 1 

Penitence, qui combattent la devotion et 1 1 11 
Vierge, qui nient le franc arbitre et qui sub pi 1 

destin et la fatalite des Turcs, et enfin qui macl 1 

rauthoritfe des Souverains Pontifes. Qu'y a-t-i! de plus aise 
que d'animer les esprits imbeciles d'eux mesmes et prevenus de 
ces fausses im^^nations contre des Evesques, des Docteurs, des 
Curez, et contre d'autres personnes tres vertueuses et tres catho- 
liqaes, lorsqu'on leur fait oroiru que toutea ces pei'sonnes con- 
spirant & establir une heresie abominable ! 



LAVAL AND ARGENSON". 



(^Extrait,') Papkrs d'Argenson. 
Jai re^eu dans mon entree dans le pays de Monsieur voire 
frere toutes les marques d'une bienveillance extraordinaire ; iay 
fait mon possible pour la recongnoistre et luy ay rendu tons les 
respects que je doia h ime personne de sa vertu et de son m^ite 
joint a la qualite qu'il porte ; comme son plus veritable amy et 
fidelle serviteur iay era estre oblig^ de luy donner nn advis im- 
portant pour le bien de I'Eglise et qui luy devoit estre utile a'il 
I'eust pris dans la mesme disposition que ie suis asseure que vous 
I'anries recen ; cestoit seul k seui k cteur ouvert avec marques 
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i*^ ez mk ites que ce jue le luj disoia e toit \riy ilu qu il 
eitoit fonde sur des sentimens que i avok veil moy mewne pa 
riistre ea diveisea assemblee' puMiques cependant il ne fist 
que tiop congnoistre quil ne ttouvoit auqwinement bon que 
le lay donuaisseB cet adveitissement Pt me \ouilut fiire em 
brassei le paity de ceux qui avaieat tout sulject de &e pl-undie 
de son ptocedi. envers eax mais que je ne pretendiis luqunne 
ment luiitifier nen ayint auqunne plaiute de leur^art pom luy 
fane et dailleuis pstans asse* deaiuteres-s^a yous pouvea bieii 
lugei quek soiit ceu\ dont le ^eux pariei sans vous les nommer 
pmsqae voua mesme qui vrez une affection sincere et bien reglee 
poui ces dignea ouvriers evangeliques in-ivez avoue que vous 
aviez (louUeur de le voir piitii dins les sentiments ou il estoit k 
leur efgard sans beaui~oup de londemPnt du moins suffisammettt 
(econgneu pour lors ce que le luy dis a'loir sceu de vous pour 
ne lien omettie de ce que je me persuadois qui estoit capable de 
Im feire avouei une verity qui nestoit que ti ip apparente, i e qui 
devoit un pe» le calmer son esprit aembla 1 aignr et se fascba de 
ce que VCU9 maviez f«ct cette ouvei-ture, ie ne scaia depuis ee 
qu'il a peiiae de moy, m^s il semble que je luy sois suspect et 
qu'il aye (,rli que i embrasse la cause de ces bons aerviteurs de 
Dieu it son preiudice, mais ie puis bien asseurer qu'ils n'ont pour 
luy que dea sentimens de respect et que la plos forte passion que 
iaye est de le von dans une pai-f^to unioa < 

QniBEO oe 20 Oclobre 1659. 



Lkttrb de M. d'Arobnsow, 1660. 
(Exlrait.) Papiers d'Argemon. 
Monsieur de Petree a une telle adherence Ji aes aeutimente et 
un zele qui le porte souvent hors du droict de sa cliarge qu'il ne 
feict aucnne difficult^ d'empieter sur le pouvoir des aultres et 
avec tant de chaleur qu'il n'^coute personne. II enleva ces jours 
derniers une fllle aervente d'un habitant d'icy, et la mit de son, 
autorite dans les Hnrsulines aur le seiil pretexte qu'il vouloit la 
faire instmire, et par lit il priva cet habitant du service qu'il pr^- 
tendoit de sa aervente qui luy avoit feiot beaucoup de depense a 
amener de France. Cet habitant est M' Denis lequel ne cognois- 
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sant pas qui I'avoit soubstrec me prf5senta requeste pour I'avoir. 
Je garde [«c] la requeste sans la repondre trois jours pour em- 
peaoher I'eclat de cette affaire. Le R. P. Lalement avec lequel 
j'en commimiqu^ et lequel blaama fort le procede de Mr de Pe- 
tite s'emploja de tout son poavoir pour la faire rendre sans bruit 
et ny gaigna rien, ai bieti que je fus oblige de repoadre la re- 
queste et de permettre a cet habitant de reprendre sa servente 
oil il la trouveroit, et si je n'eusse insinue eoubs main d'accom- 
moder cett« affaire et que I'habitant a qui on refusa de la reudre 
Veut poarsuiyi en justice j'euase este obligS de la luy rendre et de 
ponsser tout avec beaucoup de scandal et cela (a cause de) la 
Yotonte de MJ de Petree qui diot qu'un evesque peiiU ce qu'il 
veuk, et ne menaee que dexcommunication. 

Lett HE de M. d'Ahgevsojj. 
(Exb-aks.) PapUrs d' Argeitson. 

Keeec le 7 Juillet, 1600. 
Mr de Peti-Se a faist naistre cette contestation et ie puis dire 
auec verity que son zele en plusieura rencontres approche fort 
d'une gi'ande atache a son sentiment et d'empietement sur la 
charge des aultrea comme vous le verrez par un billet icy joint. 
. . . De toutea cea contestations que i'ay eu auec Mr de Petrde 
i'ay tousjours fsust le R. P. Lalemand mediateur ; e'est uue per- 
sonoe d'un si grand merite et d'un sens si achev^ que ie penae 
qu'on ne peult rien y adjouters il eeroit bien h. souhaiter que 
touts ceus de sa maison suivissent ses sentiments ; ils ne se mes- 
leroient pas de censurer plusieurs uhoses comme ils font et lais- 
seroient le gouvemement des affaires a ceux que Dieu a ordonnS 
pour cela. 



TERONNE DUMESNIL. 
Le Siecr Gaurais uy Post a Monseignedr de Coi.GiiET. IBM. 

(Extrait.') Archives de la Marine-. 

QuKLQTJB 7 ou 8 joura apres I'etablissement du Conseil Sow- 

wei-ain, en consequence des lettres patentes de 8a majesty le 
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Proeurenr Glen^ral ilu dit Conseil jugeant qu'il etait de sa 
charge de reprendre lea (pajjiers) de cette plaints pour ne pis 
laiaser un tel attentat impuni, fit sa requete verbale an dit Con- 
seil tendant« a ce qu'il Ini fut donne commission pour informer 
contre le die Sieur Do. Meanil ; et qne si le dit Sieur Dn Mesnil, 
avait avis de la dit« commiaaion qu'il ne manquerait pas de 
d^tourner ces dits papiers, demandant qn'il lui fut permis de 
saisir et de sequestrer ici et appoaer le sceau an cofire ou 
armoire en laquelle se tronveraient lea dits papiers, et pour 
ce faire qu'il plut au dit Conseil nommer tel Commissaire qu'il 
jugerait hi pvopos. Le dit Conseil ent^nnant la requfete du dit 
Procureur General, nomma le Sieur de Villeray, pour, en la 
presence du dit Procureur G^n^'al et assistance da sou Greffier 
vaquer a la dite information, &c. 

Et d'autant que le dit Sieur Du Meanil etait estime homme 
violent et qu'il pourrMt faire quelqne bontade, pour donner main 
force h la justice, Mr. le Gouvemeiir fut priS par les dits Con- 
seiilers d« faire escoi-ter le dit Sieuv Commissaire pai- quelque 
sombre de soldats. 

Le dit Sieur de Villeray assist^, comme dit est pour I'execu- 
tion de sa oommisaion, se transports au logis dw dit Sieur Du 
Mesnil, laiesant k quartJer I'escorte de soldats pour s'en sei-vir en 
caa de besoin. 

Le dit Sieur Du Mesnil ne trompa pas I'opinion que Ton 
avait eue de sa violence, fit grand bruit, cria aus voleurs, voulant 
emouvoir son voisinage, outrageant d'injures les dits Sieurs de 
Villeray et Procui-eur General au grand m^pris de I'autorit^ dn 
Conaeil, refusant m&me de le reconnaiti-e. Ce qui n'empgcha 
pas le dit Sieur de Vilieray d'ex^cuter sa commission de saisir 
les papiers du dit Sieur Du Mesnil, qui en donna la clef, y fit 
apposer le sceau et icelui sequestrer es mains d'un voisin du dit 
Sieur Du Meanil et de son consentement. 

Le lendemaia le dit Sieur de Villeray rapporta soa procfes 
verba! au dit conseil, atteste du dit Procureur Genei-al, et signe 
du Greffier du dit Conseil et sur les injures, violences et irreve- 
rences y contenuea tant contre le dit Sieur Commissure que 
I'autorite du Conseil, fit decemer un decret de prise de corps 
contre le dit Sieur Du Mesnil, dont j'empSchai I'eseculjoii. 
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(Extrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

10 Septbmere, 1671. 

Les dits Sieurs de Mesy, Gouverneur, de Petr^e, Ey@que, et 
Dapont Gaudais, arrives au dit Quebec le 16' jour de Septembre 
1663, fiirent le lendemain salues et visites par le dit Du Mesnil 
precedent jage, leqnel par devoir et ciTilit^ leur dit par forme 
d'avis que par des arrgts du coiiseil du Eoi, qu'il leur repiijsenta 
eu date du 27 Mai-s 1647 et 18 Mai 1659 toua les commia et 
receveure des dita deniera publics etaient exclua de toutes 
charges publiquea, jusqa'i ce qu'ila euasent rendu et aaaure leura 
comptes, et le nomtuii Villeray cliasaii du conaeil de la traite 
pour y avoir enti"^ par voiea et moyens illicites ; et ordonud qu'il 
viendrM-t en France pour le parger de sea crimes ; ce qu'il n'a 
pas fait, et pour nommer les autres commis, receveurs, auxquels 
il aurait commence a faire le proees pendant qu'il etait juge. 

Nonobstant lesquels direa, actes et arrets repr^sentes, les dits 
Sieurs de Mesy, Eveque de Petree, et Dupont Gaudaia, n'ont 
d^laiase de prendre et admettre avec eux au dit Conseil Sou- 
verain les dit« comptables ; lesqueb par ce moyen se pretendeut 
h. convert et esempts de rendre lea dits comptea. Le dit etablisse- 
ment de conseii fait et arrets par les dits Commissairea le 18 
du mois de Septembre, deux jours aprea leur arriv^e ; et pour 
Procui-eur Gieneral prennetit un nomme Jean Bourdon, boulanger 
et cannonier au fort et aussi comptable de 8 i 900,000 livrea, 
comme il sera moatr^ et qu'il a prgte son nom. 

Le 20 du mois de Septembre, deux joura apres IMtablissement 
du dit conseil, lea djta Villeray aoi-disant conaeiller et commis- 
saire et Bourdon, Procurenr General aceompagnes de deux ser- 
genta, d'un serrurier et de dix soldats da fort, bien arnies vont 
en la maiaoo du dit Du Mesnil, Intendant et Contrdleur Gten^ral, 
et pen auparavant leur juge souverain, sur les 7 a 8 heures du 
aoir pour piller sa maison ; ce qu'ils flrent; ayant fait roiapre 
la porte de aon cabinet, sesarmoirea et un coffret; pris et em- 
portd ce qu'ils ont trouve dedans et notamment tons ses papiers 
dans lesquels etaient leurs procea presque fiuts, et les preuves de 
leurs p^ciilats, concusaiona et malversations, sans aueun inventaire 
ni forme de justice, ^tant le dit Du Mesnil, lors des dites vio- 
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lenees, tenu et arrete sur un siege et rudement traite par les sol- 
dats jusques a TempScher d'appeler du secoura et des t^moius 
pour voir ce qui se passait en sa maisou et comme il ctait Ii6 et 
arrSbi. 

Cette action violente ainsi iMte et le dit Du Mesnil se voyant 
delivr^ du massacre do sa personne doat il etait menace et d etie 
assassin^ comme son flh sen vi tiomei le dit Sicui Dupont 
Gaudais prenant quality dlntendint pour lui en line plainte, 
qu'il ne voulut entendre, disint que cetait de son oidonnan.ce et 
du dit Conseil que la dite action et prise de papiers aiiit eta 
fetite; a quoi le dit Du Mesnil repirtit quil sen plamdiait vi 
Eoi, et lui en deraanderait justice, ce qui obligea le dit Dupont 
Gaudais de dire au dit Du Mesnil qu il donii3,t sa requete ce 
qui fut fait, et aur laqueUe fut pu. le dit Con eil oidonne le 22 
du dit mois de Septembi'e, deux jours apies cette i lolenoe que 
le dit Dupont Gaudais serait c imiuzssaiie pour veiifiei les fills 
d'icelle requSte ; ce que poHrstm-mt le dit Du Mesml il eut 
ordre verbal du dit Sr. Gaudais de mettre au Greffe ses causes 
et moyens de recusation, de nullite de piise k paitie et de de- 
mandes ; ce que le dit Du Mesiiil iit comme ippert par 1 acte 
signe du Gretlier du dit Conseil du 2^ du dit mois de Septembie 
sur lesquelles riScusations, puses i paitie et demandes le dit 
Conseil n'a rien voulu ordonner lomme appeit par auUe icte 
du dit Greffier du 21 Octobie ensuivant, jour oidonne pour 
Tembai-queraent et depart des viissexux du dit Quebec pour 
retouvner en France. 

Mais an lieu de statuer et otdoimei sur les faita moyens et 
conclusions du dit Du Mesiul, le dit Conseil >:in=( plaint* sans 
partie et sans infonnation i dresse empii^ionnemeut du dit 
Du Mesnil et cach.^ le d^ciet sms le mettie iu Greffe dans 
['intention de le faire pai wtre et eiccuter du meme temps que 
le dit Du Mesnil se voudiait embarquet jioiu le'venir en 
France, aflu qu'il n'etit pis le temps de donnei aMS des vio 
Jences qu'on lui feisait: de quoi tverti il sembaiqua quel- 
ques jours auparavant les luties et fat le^u pai le Cipitaine 
Gai-deur dans son navire, nonobstant les defenses qui Im en 
avaient ^t^ faites par le dit nouieiu Conseil et que -i-c pieces de 
canon de la plate forme den has fussent prmtefs tie son 
navire pour le faire ob^ir h leuio ordonuance 
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Tous ces massacres assa«suis et {.illageb aont ete iaits au dit 
Du Mesnil Intenlant, pw lea dits coraptables ordonnateurs et 
preneure de bien publiL et leui p'lieiits ec allies que poiiv tacliei" 
a couvrii et lexemptLi de uraptti pijei et lendre ce tju'ils ont 
pill^, aavoir 



LAVAL AND MESY. 
Ordrb db M? de M£aY de faibe sojisiinou A i-'Eteqce 

DB PfelKEE. 

(Exiraii.) JteyisWe du Conseii Superieur. 

18 Fevkjer, 1064, 

Lb Sieur d'Angoville, Major de la Garnison entretenue pai' le 
Roi dans le Fort de S.' Louis a Quebec pays de la Nouvelle 
France, est commaude par nous Sieur de M^ay, Lieutenaut 
General et Gouveraeur pour Sa Majeste daus toute I'litendue du 
dit pays, aller dire et avertir Monsieur I'EvSque de Petree etant 
prtSsentement dans la cbambre qui servait ci-devant aux Assem- 
blees du Conseii au dit pays, que les Sieurs nomines pour Con- 
seillera et le Sieur Bourdon pour Prooureur du Eoi au dit 
conseii a la persuasion du dit Sieur de Peti'ee qui les conn^ssait 
entieremeiit ses creatures s'^tant voulu rendre ies maltres de- 
clares et portes en diverses maniei-es dans le dit Conseii contre 
1m InterSts du Eoi et du public pouv appuyer et autoriser les in- 
terets d'autrui en particulier, il leur a ete command^ par notre 
ordre pour la eonserration des interets du Roi en ce pays, de 
s'absenter du dit Conseii juaqu'& ce que Ji notre diligence par le 
retour des pi-emiers vaisseaux qui viendront, Sa Majeste ait it& 
informee de leur conduite, et qu'ils se soient justifies des cabales 
qu'ils ont formees, fomentees et entretenues contre leur devoir et 
le serment de fidelite qu'ils et^ent obliges de garder a Sa dite 
Majesty. 

Priant le dit Sieur EvSque aequiescer h la dit« interdiction 
pour le bien du service du Roi, et vouloir prooeder par I'avis 
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d'une Assemblee publique i nouvelle nirmnatiin do* Consediers 
en la place des dits bieurs Inteidits poai pjuvoii londie la jus 
tioe aus peuples et habitants de ce pa>s Dei'laiant que nous 
Sieur de Mesy ne pouvons en Bommei aucun de iiotre piit en 
la fegon en laquelie nous avons ete surp is par notre facilite lors 
delapremike nominitiou manjue dune pii&ite connaissance 
et que s'll est hit quelque chose au piejudicc de cet aveitissie 
ment par aucun des dits Conseillers mterdits ila aeront tiaites 
comme dts beisswts fimenteni-s de lebellions et conti-aiies au 
repos pubhc 

RfipONSE BE l'EvEQUE DE FeTE|;K. 

Reghslre du Conseil Sup^rieiir. 

16 Fev. 166*. 

Laissant k part les paroles offensives et accusations injuri- 
euses qui me regardent daTis I'affiche mise au son du tambour le 
treizieme de ce mois de Fevrier, au poteau public, dont je pre- 
tends me justifier devant Sa Majesty je reponds a la prifere que 
Monsieur le Gouverneur m'y fait d'agr^er rint«rdiction des per- 
soimes qui y sont comprises, et de vouloir proc(Sder k la nomi- 
nation d'autres ConseOlers ou Officiers et ce par I'avis d'une 
assemblee publique, que ni ma conscience ni mon honneur, ni le 
respect et obeissance que je dois aux yolontes et commande- 
ments du Roi, ni la fld^lit^ et I'afFection que je dois Ji son ser- 
vice ne me le permettent aucun ement juaques h ce que dana uu 
jugement legitime les desnommes dans la susdite affiche soient 
convaincus des crimes doat on les y accuse. 

A Quebec ce seizifeme Fevrier mil-six-cent-soixante-quatre. 

(Signi^) " FRAN901S," EvBQTjE DE Quebec. 

Enregistre a la requSto do Mgr. I'Eveque de P4tree ce 16 
Fevrier 1064 par moi Secretaire au Conseil Souveraiii sous- 
signd. 

(Sigse) Peuvrbt, Secret", 

avec parapie. 
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Lettrb he MisT xax Jesuites. 
(Exirait.) Colleclion de I'Ahbe Ferland. 
Comme ainsi soil que la gloire de Dieu, le service du Roi ct le 
service du public nous aieiit engages de venlr en ce pays pour y 
rencontrer notre salut par la Bollicitation de M. rEveque de 
P4tr^6 qui nous a fait agr^er au Roi pour avoir I'honneur d'etre 
son Lieui«nant Gon^ral et Gouvemeur de toute la Nouvelle 
France, repi'^senter sa persoiine dans le Conseil Souverain qu'il 
a ^tabli dans ce dit pays pour exereer la justice, police et finance, 
ce qui nous tient lieu d'obligation vers mon dit Sieur I'BvSque 
pour lui donner dea marques de reconnaissance en toutes ren- 
contres. A quoi nous sommes aussi obliges par son m4rite par- 
ticulier et par le respect qui est dft a son caractere, mais qui ne 
doit entrer en nulle consideration pour le regard du service et 
de la fidtilit^ que nous sommes oblige de rendre a S. M. ; n'^tant 
pas ni de notre conscience ni de notre honneur d'avoir accept^ la 
commission doat il nous a honor4, pour n'en pas faire le deub de 
notre charge et de trahir les int^rSts de Sa dite Majest^; lui en 
ayant fait le serment de fidflit^ entre ses mains et d'en avoir 
resu !e commandement par sa bouche. Pourquoi ayant rencon- 
tre plusieurs pratiques que nous avons cru en conscience par de- 
voir §tre oblige d'en empgcher la suite, nous aurions fait pubiier 
notre declaration du IS' jour de F^vrier dernier, et ne I'ayant 
pu feire feire sans y iiit^esser le S' EvSque, notre dite d^clarar 
tion nous fait passer dans son esprit et de tons Messieurs les 
Eccl^siastiques qui considerent ce point d'une pr^tendue offense 
sans avoir ^gard aucunement aux int6rets du Roy pour un calom- 
niateur, mauvais juge, un ingrat et conscience erronnee et piu- 
sieuvs autres termes injurieuz qui se pnbiient journeilement 
contre I'autorite du Roy, en ^sant un point de reprobation de 
la dite pretendue offense, un dee principaux nous ^tant venu 
avertjr que Ton nous pourr^t (aire fermer la porte des Eglisea 
et nous empSclier de reeeroir les S" Sacrements, si nous ne rijpa- 
rions la dite pretendue offense, ce qui nous donne un scrupule en 
rSme ; et de plus ne pouvant nous adresser pour nous en &Iair- 
cir qu'fi des personnea qui se declarent nos parties et qui jugent 
du feit sans en savoir la cause ; mais n'y ayant rien de si impor- 
tant au raonde que le salut et la fidelite que nous devons garder 
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pom ks iDtLTPt'' ilu R I que uiius tenons inseparables I'mi de 
I'lutte, ot iecoiinais^»nt qu il n y a rien de si certain que la mort 
et nen ile si inconnu que I'heuie, et que le temps est long pour 
mfoimei Sa Majeste de i^ qui se passe, pour en recevoir ses 
oidres, et qu'en attfind^ut. une dme est toujours dans la craiute 
quoiqu'elle se connaisse dans I'lnnocence, nous sommes oblige 
ayoir neanmoins lecours aux Reverends Peres Casuistes de la 
maison de Jesus pour nous dire en leur consdence ce que nous 
pouYOEs pour la d^charge de la n6tre et pour garder la fid^lit^ 
que nous devoua avoir pour le service da Eoi, lea piiaut qu'ila 
aient agreable signer ce qu'ils jugeront au bas de cet ^crit, aiin 
de nous aervir de garantie vers sa Majesty. 

Fait au Chateau de Quebec, ce dernier joui' do Fcvrier, 
1664. 

" M^SY." 



MAERIAGE AKD POPULATION. 

Lktthe de Colbbht a Talon. 

(^Exlrail.} Ardiives de la Marine. 

Paris, 20 Fevrier, 1668. 
Sa Majesty a fait une gratification de 1300 livrea h, ir de 
Lamotte, 1" Capitaine au Regiment de Carignan-Salieres, tant 
en consideration du service qu'il rend en Canada, de la construc- 
tJon des forts et de ses expeditious qui out et^ fajtes contre les 
Iroquois, que du maiiage qu'il a contract^ dans le pays, et de la 
resolution qu'il a prise de s'y Imbituer. Elie a ordoniie de plus 
la somme de 6oOO livres pour 6tre distribuees aux ofticieis des 
mSmes troupes, ou qui a'y sont dejk maries ou qui sy marieiont 
afinde leur donnerdes moyenade s'^tablir et de mieui saffeimir 
dans la pena4e ou ils sont de ne pas revenir en Fnnce, Elle 
fetit un autre fond de 12,000 livrea pour Stie distnbu^ aux sol- 
dats qui reateront aux pays et qui s'y miiieiont, autiea que 
ceux des quatre compagnies qu'elle y Imsse, ces derniera etant 
entretenua par ie paiement de leur solde . 1200 livies pour 
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celui des mcilleiirs Iiabitauts qui a 15 enfauta, et 800 livres pour 
I'autre qni en a dix. Elle a aussi gi-atifi^ M. I'Evgque de Petree 
d'une somaie de 6000 livres pouv continuer a I'assister pour sou- 
tenir sa dignite, fournir aux besoins de son Eglise et de sou 
seminaire, et enfin 40,000 livres pour §tre employees ii la lev^e 
de 150 hommea et de 50 filles depuis 16 jusqu'a SO ans et uon 
au dela ; outre 235 que la Compagnie y fait passer cette annee, 
et qui devaient y fetre passees ranmie derniere ; 12 Cavales, 
2 etalons, 2 gros ^nea de Mirbelaia et 50 brebb ; k quoi Ton 
travaille dans les provinoes du royaume, et I'ou n'oublie rien 
pour rembarquement partant de la Rocbelle vera la fin du mois 
proohaiu. 

. . . . Je voua prie de bien faue considerer h, tout le pays que 
leur bien, l&xc bubbistance et tout ce qui peut les regarder de 
plus pi-fes depend d une lesoliition publique a laquelle il ne soit 
jamais contreveuu de mtnei Ics gar oi b a 18 ou 19 ans, et lea 
filles k 14 ou 13 ans que les oppoa tiona de n'avoir pas suffi- 
sammeat pour vnre doiveiifc etie rejetfes, parceque dana cea pays 
et le Canada premiferement oil tout le monde travaille, il se 
produit pow tons la subsistauce et que I'abondance ne peut 

jamais leur venir que par I'abondance des hommes II 

aei-ait bon de rendre les charges et servitudes doubles fi I'egard 
des garqons qui ne se marieraient point a oet Sge . . . . et fi 
regard de ceus qui semblevaient avoir abaolwment renonce au 
mariage, il serait k piwpos de leur augmeuter les charges, de les 
priver de tons honneurs, m6me d'y ajoutor quelqite marque 
d'iufamie. 

.... Bien que le Royaume de France soit autant peuple 
qu'aucun pays du monde, il est certain qu'il serait dilftcile d'en- 
ti-etenir de graades armeea et de feire paaser en mgme temps de 

grandes Colonies dana les pays i^loign^s II faut done se 

i-^uire k' tirer seulement chaque aonee avec precaution un 
nombre d'habitanta de I'un et de I'autre sexe, pour Jes envoyer 
au Canada, et fonder principalement raugmeiitatioii de la colonio 
8Ur I'augmentation dea mai-iages, k mcsure que le nombre des 
colons augmentera. 
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Lettre Ei; Talon a Colebrt. 
(Eit nil ) Are/lives de la Marine. 

10 NOVEMERE, 1670. 

... De toutes les filles yenues cette ann^e au nombre de 
165, il n'en icst« pas 30 a inai-ier. Apres que les soldats veiiua 
cette annce auiont tiavaiUe a faire une habitation, ila se porte- 
ront au maiTige , pour quoi il serait bon qu'il pMt it S 
d'eavoyer encore 150 a 200 filles. 

.... 11 serait bon de recommander que les fflles d 
ce pays ne soient nullement disgraciees de la nature, qu'ellea 
n'aient rien de rebuttant a resterieiir ■ qu'eiles soient siines et 
fortes pour le travail de campagae, ou dumoina qu elles iieut 
quelqu'induatrie pour les ouvrages de mam 

.... Trois ou quatre tilles de naiSiiance et distingupcs par 
la qualit<^ serviraient peut-@tre utilement h liei pai le matiase 
des officiers qui ne tiennent au pays que pai les appointeuients 
et remolwnient de lenrs terres et qui pni la disproportion des 
conditions ne s'engagent pas davantage Si te Roi fnt passer 
d'autres filles ou femmes leu-ves de lAncienne •\ la NouvfUe 
France, il est bon de les feite accoinpagner d un certificat de leur 
Cure ou du juge du lieu qui fesse conuaitre qu'eiles sont libres 
et en 6t&t d'Stre marines, sans quoi les Ecclesiastiques d'ici font 
difficult* de leur conferer ce sacrement; a la v^rito ce n'est pas 
sans raison, 2 ou 3 doubles maiiages s'etant reconnua id ; on 
pourraifc prendre la mgme precaution pour les hommes veufe. 

Lkttkc dk Taios a Colbert. 
(_Extrail.) Archives de la Marine. 

2 NOTEMBEB, 1671. 

. . . . Le nombre des enfants n^s cette ann^e est de 6 fi 700. 
.... J'estinie qu'il n'est plus n^cessaire de faire passer des 
demoiselles, en ayant re^u cette ann^e quinze ainsi qualifi^es au 
lieu de quatre que je demandais pour faire des alliances avcc les 
ofliciers ou les prrndpaux habitants d'ici 
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CHATEAU ST. LOUIS. 



This stmcture, destined to be famous in Canadian histflry, 
was originally built by Samuel de Champlain. The cellar stilt 
remains, under the wooden platform of the present Durham 
Terrace. Behind the cMteau was the area of the fort, now 
an open square. In the moat famous epoch of its histoiy, the 
time of Frontenac, the chateau was old and dilapidated, and 
the fort was in a aad condition. "The walls are all down," 
writes Frontenac in 1681 ; " there are neither gates nor guard- 
house ; the whole place is open," On this the new intendant, 
Meules, was ordered to report what repairs were needed. Mean- 
while La Barre had come to replace Frontenac, whose com- 
plaints he repeats. He says that the wall is in ruin for a. 
distance of a hnndred and eighty toises. " The workmen, ask 
6000 francs to rep^r it. I could get it done in France for 
2000, The cost frightens me. I have done nothing." (£« Barre 
au Ministre, 1682.) Meules, however, received orders to do 
what was necessaiy; and, two yeara later, he reports that he 
has rebuilt the wall, repaired the fort, and erected a building, 
intended at first for the council, within the area. This building 
stood near the entrance of the present St. Louis Sti'eet, and was 
enclosed by an extension of the fort wail. 

Denonville next appears on the scene, with his usual disposi- 
tion to fault-finding. The so-called chateau, he says (1683) is 
built of wood, " and is dry as a match. There is a place where 
with a bundle of straw it could be set on fire at any time ; . . . 
some of the gates will not close ; there is no watch-tower, and 
no place to shoot from." {Denonville au M»isti-e, 20 Aoik, 
1680.) 

"When Frontenac resumed the government, he was much 
disturbed at the condition of the chateau, and begged for slate 
t« cover the roof, as the rain was coming in everywhere. At 
the same time the intendant, Champigny, reports it to be rotten 
and ruinous. This was in the year made famous by the English 
attack, and the dramatic scene in the hall of the old building 
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when Frontenao defied the envoy of Admiral Phipps, whose 
fleet lay in the river below. In the next summer, 1691, Fron- 
tenac agMa asks for slate to cover the roof, and for 15,000 or 
20,000 francs to repair his mansion. In the next yeai' the king 
promises to send him 12,000 francs, in instalments. Frontenac 
acknowledges the favor ; and says that he will erect a new build- 
ing, and try i« the mean time not to be buried under the old one, 
as he expects to be every time the wind blows hard. {Fron- 
tenac au Ministre, 15 Sept., 1692.) A misunderstanding with 
the intendant, who had control of the money, interrupted the 
work. Frontenac writes the nest year that he had been obliged 
to send for carpenters, during the night, to piwp up the chateau, 
lest he should be crushed under the ruins. The wall of the fort 
was however strengthened, and partly rebuilt to the height of 
sixteen feet, at a cost of 13,629 francs. It was a time of war, 
and a fresh attack was expected fi'om the English. (Fron- 
tenac et Ohampigny au Ministre, i Nov., 1693.) In the year 
1854, the workmen employed in demolishing a part of this wall, 
adjoining the garden of the chateau, found a copper plate bear- 
ing an inscription in Latin as foUows; " In the year of Redemp- 
tion 1693, under the reign of the most august, most invincible, 
and most Christian King of Prance, Louis the Great, fourteenth 
of that name, the most excellent Louis de Buade, Count of Fron- 
tenac, governor for the second time of all New France, seeing 
that the rebellious inhabitants of New England, who thi-ee years 
ago were repulsed, routed, and completely vanquished by him 
when they besieged this town of Qnebec, are threatening to renew 
the siege this very year, has caused to be built, at the expense of 
the king, this citadel, with the fortifications adjoining thereto, 
for the defence of the country, for the security of tlie people, and 
for confounding yet again that nation perfidious alike towards its 
God and its lawful king. And he [Frontenac] has placed here 
this first stone." 

A year later, the rebuilding of the chftteau was begun in 
earnest. Frontenao says that nothing but a miracle has saved 
him from being buried under its ruins ; that he has pulled every 
thing down, and begun again fram the foundation, hut that the 
money has ^ven out. {Fronienae au Ministre, 4 Nov., 1694.) 
Accordingly, he and the inlendant sold six licenses for the fur- 
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trade; but at a, rafe unusually low, for they brought only 4,400 
franca. The king, hearing of this, sent 6,000 more. Frontenac 
is profuse in thanks; and at the same time begs for another 
6000 franca, " to complete a work which is the ornament and 
beauty of the city" (1696). The minister sent 8,000 more, 
which was soon gone ; and Frontena* drew on the royal treas- 
tirer for 5,047 in addition. The intendaiit complains of his 
extravagance, and says that he will have nothing but perfection ; 
and that, besides the ch3,teau, he has insisted on building two 
guard-houses, with Mansard roofe, at the two sides of the 
gate. " I must do as he says," adds the inteadant, " or there 
will be a quarrel." (Ghampigny au Mimslre, 13 Oct., 1697.) 
In a letter written two days after, Frontenac speaks with great 
complacency of his chateau, and asks for another 6,000 francs 
to finish it. As the case was urgent, he sold six more licenses, 
at 1,000 francs each ; but he died too soon f« see the completion 
of his favorite work (1698). The new chateau was not finished 
before 1700, and even then it had no cistern. In a pen-eketch 
of Quebec on a manuscript map of 1699, preserved in the DepSt 
des Cartes de la Marine, the new chateau is distinctly repre- 
sented. In front is a gallery or balcony, resting on a wall and 
buttresses- at the eclge of the cliff. Above the gallery is a range 
of high windows along the face of the building, and over these 
a range of small windows and a Mansard roof. In the middle is 
a porch opening on the gallery ; and on the left extends a bat- 
tery, oil the ground now occupied by a garden along the brink 
of the cliff. A water-color sketch of the chSteau taken in 1804, 
from the land-side, by WOliam. Morrison, Jr., is in my posses- 
sion. The building appears to have been completely remod- 
elled in the intei'val. It is two stories in height ; the Mar.sard 
roof is gone, and a row of attic windows surmounts the second 
story. In 1809 it was again remodelled, at a cost of ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling. A third story was added; and the build- 
ing, vesting on the buttresses which still remain under the 
balustrade of Durham Terrace, had an imposing effect when 
seea from the river. It was destroyed by fire in 1834, 
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TEADE AND INDUSTRY. 

(Exlrait.') Archives de la Marine. 

Lbttbe de Dbhokville IlO Ministsb. 

A Quebec le 13 Novemess, 1686. 
.... J'ai remarque, Monseigneiir que lea femmes et illleg, y 
sont assez paresseuses par le manque de menus ouvrages h ae 
donner, il y a mi peu trop de luxe dans la pauvcete generate des 
demoiselles ou soi disantes ; les menus ouvrages de capote et de 
chemises de traite les occupeut un peu, pendant rhiver, et leur 
font gagner quelque chose, mais cela ne dui-e pas, i'endroit de 
pauvret^ de ce pays, est le naant[ue de toilles et de serges ou 
draps, cependant c'est icl le pays du moncte le plus propre k 
fajre des chanvres, et du fil, et par consequent de la toilie, si on 
s'en voulait donner la peine, Mr. Talon a'y est donn^ du soin 
pour cela, aussi y a-t-il une c6te qui est celle de Beaupri^, ou on 
en fwt, aiais ce n'est que chez quelques habitans. J'ai fort 
exorte la dessus tous ies peuples d'y travdller, pour y reuasir, il 
iant y apporter de la s^v^rit^ et de I'utilite ai il y a moyen, ce 
dernier avec le temps et I'industrie arrivera, et le premier de ma 
part ne manquera pas, je a'ai pu avoir d'autre raison, pourquoi 
on ne feisait point de chanvres, si ce n'est que Ton n'avait pas 
assez de temps, k cause que les saisons de labourer, semer, et 
recueillir sont trop courtes, car en ce pays le bled ne se sfeme 
qu'en Avril et May. Si ie Boy voulait acheter les chanvres un 
peu plus cher jusques a ce que Ton fut en train, cela ponrait les 
animer, avec un ordre fi chacun d'en fournir une certaine quaQ- 
tite on pourra les feire agir, si outre cela on avait quelques 
ouvriere tisserands a distribuer par paroisses, et qui ne fussent S. 
la charge du peuple que pour leurs nouritures, ce serait uu 
moyen pour fitii-e apprendre aux enfants, Les Cures nous ren- 
draient compte du nombre de ceux qui appreudraient k preparer 
la chanvi-e et fiUasse, et a feire de la toilles avant que d'en 
venii- 111 il faudrait monti-er a flier aux fiUes et aux femmes, car 
il y en a tres peu, qui sachent tenir le fuseau, c'est en cela que 
les fiUes de la congregation de Montr^ feront merveilles. 11 
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noufl est venii de la part de Mr. Arnoul deux bariques de graine 
de chanvi'e que je ferai distribuer et dont je me ferai rendre 
compte, 

Je croyais, Monseigneur, une ordonnance necessaire encoi'e a 
iaire pour engager chaque habitant k avoir deux ou troia brebis, 
n'y en ajant pas sufflaament dans le pays. 

. . . . H n'est paa possible qu'on ne puiase feire une verrerie 
en ee pays, la plus grande affaire sont les ouvriers qui encheris- 
sent tout car Ton donna ordinairenient et communement a 
chaque ouviier par jour quarente sols noiiris, cinquante sols et 
«n ^cu, et tous ces maraux n'en sont pas plus riches ear ils met- 
t«nt tout h boire. 

Sign^: Le M""* de Dbnonville. 



Marquis db SEicyELAr, suk 
Bs Canada, rKfesBNiE pae les 
SiEURS Chalons bt Riyerin. 

(Exiraii.) Archives de la Marine. 
(Joint a la lettbe »u Sieue be RiVBEin, mr 7 iFBYRiBH, 1686.) 
.... V.n eifet si cette colonie n'a pas avanc^ depuis le temps 
de son ^tablissement, c'est q«e les habitants qui la composent ou 
par leur n^ghi;ence ou pai leui peu d experience dans les 
affaires, ou enfan pai leur impmssance ne se sont pas mis en 
estat de se servir des avantages qu elle renferme en ellf meame, 
et des moyens quelle leui fournit pour un commeice solide et 
considerable. 

Car il ne faut pas regarder la traitto des pelletenes a liquelle 
seule on s'est atta(.h^ jusqu h preseai. et qui finira a( ec le temps 
par la destiiiction dea bestes comme ua moyen piopie h. son 
avancement, au contraue 1 experieace a fjit connoistre qu'elle 
rend les babitans fimi^^n'' et \iaabinds quelle le"! detoume de 
la culture des teires de la pesche de U navigation ct des auti'es 
Bntreprises. 
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JE CaTALOGHE, lHGiNIE0R, SUB I.ES PLANS 

r Skignei/kiks dbs Gouyerkembms jjk Que- 

ET DKS THOlS-ElVlfeBES. 

(7. '_) ArcJiiifes de la Marine. 

7 NovBJiiiHE, 1712. 



Ohseniations sur VetaUtssement. — Que par rapport k la 
grande etendue qu'on a donn^e h, I'^tatilisaement, il n'y a pas le 
quart dea oiiYriers qu'O faudroit pour bien ^teiidre et cultiver les 
tevres. 

Que les laboureurs ne se donnent pas aasez de soin pour cul- 
tiver les terres, ^tant certaia que la semence d'uu mitiot de ble, 
seiii^ sur de la terre culliv4e comme en France, produira plus 
que deux auti-es comme oa seme en Canada, 

Que comme les saisons soufc trop courtes et souvent trea 
mauvaises, il serait ^ souhaiter que I'Eglise permit les iravaux 
indispensables, que les fStes d'ete obligeut de cliSmer, ^tant trea 
vrai qne depuis le moia de Mai que les semences commencent 
jnsques ^ la fin de Septembre, il n'y a pas 90 journ6e8 de travail, 
par rapport aux fetes et au mauvais temps. C'est pourtant 
daua cette espace que roule la solidity de cet ^tablissement. H 
faudrait assujetir les habitans n^ligena il travailler k la culture 
des terres, en les piivant dM voyages qui les dispensent de tra- 
veller, et cela parce qu'un voyage de deux ou trois mois leur 
produit 30 on 40 escua en perdant la saison du travail a la terre, 
qui les fait demeurer en friche. 

Lea obliger de semer quantity de obaavre et Hn qui vient en 
ce pays plus gros qu'en Europe, lis s'en relSclient parceque, 
dieeut-ils, il y a trop de peine et de soiua h. le mettre en ceuvre. 
li est vrai qu'il y a peu de gens qui s'entendent et qui le font 
payer bien cher. 

Assujetir les habitana a nourrir et it Clever des betes h cornes, 
aa lieu dn grand nombre de chevaus qui ruinent le Pacage et 
qui entrainent les habitans h. des grosses d^peuses, tant que pour 
leui-s Equipages qui sont fort chei-s que par la graiide quantity de 
fourages et de grains qu'il faut pendant 7 ou 8 moia de Tann^e, 
' Tills m€raoirB ia 70 pages in length. 
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^tant tres vrai que rentretien d'un cheval coute autant que tieux 
IxBufe. 

Obliger les Seigneiu-s pour faciliter I'^tablissement dn leiirs 
Seigneuriea de doiiner Buffisamment des terrea pour commeucer 
a un prix modique et k construice des moulins et les commodit6s 
publiques ; plusieura consomment le tiers de leur temps ii aller 
feires leur ferines a 15 ou 20 Jieues, et que lea Seigneurs, di;s <iuo 
les Seigneuries sont etablies, concedHiit des terrea saos quo lea 
teaanciei-s soient obliges de payer des rentes qu'apres 6 aiis que 
les terres soient en valeur. 

Ordonner au grand voyer de donner son application k Mre 
^tablir les ehemiiis et pouts n^cessaii'ea au public, qui est uae 
n^cessi^ fort essentjelie. 

Obliger les habitans on ceux qui sont en 6tat, de faire des 
greniera pourque chacun fut en etat de conaerrer du grain pour 
deux anuses ; oela fait une foia, I'abondance se trouvera toujours 
au Cauada au lieu que !a plupart, iaute de cette comaiodite, ea 
manquent trfes souTent, ^tant oblig6 de le vendre a vil prix. 

Chatier seveiement toua ceux qui sont convaincus de fraude, 
mauYaise foi et imposture, qui est un mil qui commence a 6tre 
bieii en racine et qui indubitablement le privera de tout com- 
merce, lea maichands dea lies et de Plaisance s'en etant deja 
plaints. 

Que comme il n'y a pas de notaires dans tons les lieux, que lea 
conventions et les marches fails en presence de deux t^moina 
vaudront pendant un temps flxiS. 

II serait ii souhaiter que S. M. voulflt ^tablir dana chaque villa 
dea conseils k juger sana fraia sur le fiiit du commerce et des 
affitirea qui n'entrent pas dana la coutume. Cea aortes de pixi- 
c^durea auaai bien que lea autres, ne prennent aucune lin que 
lorsque les parties n'ont plus d'argent pour plaider, qui est la 
ruine des Smiiles. 

Engager un certain nombre de gena du pays a ^tudier le 
pilotage, meme les offleiei-s des troupes, particuliferement du 
fleuve St. Laurent qui est tres dangerens, la plupart du temps 
ne ae trouvant pas un aeul pilote en Cauada, et cependant on 
commence k donner dana la construction ; le capitaine du Port 
et M. Duplesais ayant mis un vaiaaean de 3 J» 400 tonneaux sur 
les chantiera. 
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CongtSdier de temps en tein] a dea oWats en Icui peimettant 
de se marier, apres qa'ils anient un etablissement 

II s'est ^tabli tine coufcume dans ce pays antonsee par le 
ma^strat, qui mgme ne me paiait pas natuielle de lasser des 
bestiaux a Tjibandon qui la plupj,rt gitent les giains et les 
prairies, ii'y ayant presqne point de terres closes qui causent des 
confestes et de la mesintelligenee entre les ^oisms pom obvier 
k cela il faudrait qu'O y eut des gardiens poui cha jue nature 
d'animaui pour lea menei dans lus communes cor tel qui na 
pas uii ponce de terre, envo e ses anim^uv paitie sui les teiies 
de sea voisins, en disant que 1 abtndon est donne Si S M \ou 
lait couper la racine a une p^piniere de procea et de mfeintelli- 
gence entre les Seigneurs et habitana, il serait k souhaiter qu'elle 
voulut donner une ordonnance tendante k ce que les Seigneuiies 
et autres concessions demeureraient dans lea limitea qu'elles se 
trouvent a pr^aenl, sans avoir egard aus litres port^s dans les 
coutrats, pour la qoantit^ et les rumbs de Tent qui y sont an- 
nonc^s, etant a remarquer que les anciens Seigneurs et habitans 
se sont ^tablis de bonue foi, que les terres out ^te limit^es par 
des arpeuteurs peu intelligeiis, et awjourd'hui que la chicane est 
en vogue, chaciin veut suivre les termes de soq coiitrat qui ten- 
dent la plupart k I'imposaible. Mr. Eaudot a donpc une oi'doa- 
iiance k ce sujet pour Itle de Montreal seulement. 

Comme la plupart des rues de Quebec et de Montreal sont 
souvent impraticablea, tant par les rocliers que par les bonrbiers, 
a'il plaisait h S. M. d'ordonner que lea deniera qui proviennent 
des amendes et certaines confiscations seraient employes h les 
mettre en ^tat. 

Que la subordination du vassal a son Seigneur n'est point objet 
k . Cette erreur vient qu'il a 6i6 accord^ des Sei- 

gneuries a des roturiers qui n'ont pas su maintenii' le droit que la 
raiaon leur donne a I'egard de leur co-sujets, mSme les offiders 
de milice qui leur sont dependants, n'ont la plupart aucun ^gard 
pour leur superiority et veulent dans lea occasions passer pour 



II sei'ait k aouhaiter que S. M. voulfLt envoyer dans ce pays 
toute soi'te d'artisana, particulierement dea ouvriers en cordages 
et fllages, des potiers et mi verrier, et ils trouveraient k s'occuper. 
Si S. M. voulait faire envoyer en mai'cbandises une pai'tie des 
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appointemena cEe Messrs. les offlciera, cela leur adoucirait la 
durete qu'eux seals trouvent dans 1© pays, par la grande ehert^ 

des marchandises causae par ie mauvais retoav de la monnaie da 
cartes ^ui fait aclieter 3 et 4 pom- 100. 

Veij : VAUDKiiuiL. 

Veh: EiGON. CaI'ALOGNE. 



LETTBE OF FATHER CAEHEIL. 



(^Exirail.^^ Arckives Nathnaks. 

A Mi CHI LI H AKIN A, LB 80 D'AorsT, 1702. 

.... Nos Missions sont riJduites i une telle extr^mitd que 
nous ne pouvons plus les soatenii contie une multitude infinie de 
desordres, de brutalitez, de vuleuces dinjustices dimpetez, 
d'impudicitez, d'iusoleiices, de m^pris dmsultes que linfime et 
fimeste traitte d'eau-de-vie y caase unn eraellement dans toutes 
les nations d'icy haut, oij Ton Tient la lane allant de vdlages en 
Tillages et couraut les lacs avee une quantity prodigieuse de 
barils, sans garder aucuue mesure. Si Sa Majesty avoit veu 
line seule fois oe qui se passe et icy et k Montreal, daus tous les 
temps qu'oD y ftit cette m^dheureuee tvaitte je suis sur qu'elle ne 
balanceroifc pas un moment dea la premiere vue, a la deftendre 
pour jamais a lus les plus ngoureusea pemes. 

Dans le d^sespou ou nous sommes il ne nous reste pomt 
d'autre partj a prendre que celui de quitter nos Missions et de 
les abandonner aux traitfjnls d&iudevie poui y ^tablir le 
domaine de leur traitte de liviognene et de lirapurete Ceat 
ce que nous aUons proposer k nos supeneurs en Canadi et en 
Frauce, y ^tant conti unts pai 1 etat d inutilife et 1 impuiss-uice 
de feire aucun fruit ou 1 on nous a re Imts pai la permissioa de 
cette deplorable tvaitte, permission que I'ou n'a obtenue de Sa 
sous utt pretexte aparent de raisons que Ton scait 
1 Thia letter is 45 pages long. 
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§tre fitusses, permission qu'elle n'accorderott point, si oeux aux- 
qiiels elle se raporte de la vSritd la lui fesoient connoistre comme 
ils la connoisaent eux-m§mes et tout le Canada avec ens., per- 
mission enfiit qui est le plus grand ma] et le principe de tous les 
maux qui arrivent pr^entement au pays, et surtout dea nau- 
frages dont on n'entendoit point encore parler ici et que nous 
appreuons arriver maintenant presque touttes les ann^s ou dans 
la venue ou dans le retour de nos vaisseaux en France, par une 
juste puuition de Dieu qui fait penr par I'eau ce que Ton avoit 
mal acquis par I'eau-de-vie, ou qui entend empScher le transport 
pour pr^venir le mauvais usage qu'on en feroit. Si cette per- 
mission n'eafc r^voqu^e par une d^ffense contraire, nous n'aurans 
plus que faire de demeurer dans aucune de nos Missions d'icy 
haut, pour y perdre le reste de notre vie, et touttes nos peines 
dans une pure inutility sous I'empire d'une continuelle ivrognerie 
et d'une impuret^ universelle qu'on ne permet pas moina aux 
traitteurs d'eau-de-Tie que la traitte m§me dont elle est I'accom- 
pagnement et la suite. Si Sa Majesty veut sauver nos missions 
et aoutenir I'^tablissement de la Religion, comme nous ne dou- 
tona point qu'elle le veuille, nous la suplions tres-humblement de 
croire, ce qui eat tres veritable, qu'il n'y a point d'autre moyen 
de le pouvoir faire que d'abolir lea deux infitmes commerces qui 
les ont i-^duites a la nfoessit^ prochaine de p^rir et qui ne tar- 
deront pas h achever de les peixire, s'ils ne sont au plus tost 
abolis par ses ordres et mis hors d'etat d'etre r^tablis. Le pre- 
mier est le commerce de I'eau-de-vie ; le second est le commerce 
des femmea sauvages avec les Francois, qui sont tous deux aussy 
publics I'nn que I'aatre, aans que noua pnisaions y rem&Jier, pour 
n'eatre pas appuyez dea commandana qui, bien loin de les vouloir 
emp6cher par les remontrances que nous leur fmsons, les exer- 
cent eux-m@mes avec plus de liberty que leurs inffSrieurs, et les 
auCorisent tellement par leur exemple qu'en le regardant on s'ea 
fait une permission g^n^rale et nne assurance d'impunit^ qui les 
rend communa h tout ce qui "rient icy de Francois en traitte, de 
Borte que tous les villages de nos Sauvages ne sont plus que dea 
cabarets pour I'ivrognei-ie et des Sodomes pour I'impuret^, d'oii 
il fiiut que nous nous retirions, les abandonnant h la juste colere 
de Dieu et a sea vengeances. 

Votia voyea par la que, de quelque maniere qu'on ^tablisse le 
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a Francis avec les Saiivages, si Ton veufc nou" letemr 
parmi eux, uoua j conaerver et nous y soutenii en quahta de 
nussionn aires dsiis le libre exercice de uos fonitions a\ee 
espei-auee d'y iaire du fruit, il faut nous d^liviei des comman- 
dans et de leurs gamisons qui, bien loin d eetre n^cessaires, sont 
sa oontraire si pernicieuses que noua pouvons diie ayeo Y6nt6 
qu'elles sont le plus grand mal de noa misaiOHa, ne sen ant qua 
nuire hi la traitte ordinaire des voyageurs et a I'avaucenient de la 
Foy. Depuia qu'elles sont venues icy haul, nous n'y avons plus 
veu que corruption universelle qu'ellea ont t'^pandues par leur 
vie acandaleuse dans toas les esprita de ces nations qui en eont 
pr^aenfement infectiiea. Tout le aervice pr^tendu qu'on veut 
faire croire au Roy qu'elles rendent se reduit h, quatre princi- 
palea occupations dont noua vous prions iustamment de vouloir 
bien informer le Koy. 

La premiere est de tenir on cabaret public d'eau-de-vie oEi ila 
la ti'aittent continuellement aus Sauvages qui ne ceaaent point 
de s'enyyrer, quelques opositions que noua y puiaaions faire. 
C'est en vain que nous leur parlous pour les arreter ; nous n'y 
gagnons rien que d'etre accuisez de noua oposer nous-memes an 
Service du Boy en voulant emp6cher une ti-aitte qui leur est 
permiae. 

La seconde occupation des aoldats est d'estre envoyez d'un 
poste a I'autre par les Commandaiia, pour y poi-ter leiu's mar- 
chandisea et leui' eau-de-vie, api-ea s'gtre accommod^s ensemble, 
sans que les wis et lea autres ayent d'autre aoin que celuy de 
s'entr'ayder mutuellement dans leur commerce, et alia que cefa 
s'execut« plus facilement des deux oostez comme ila le souhait- 
ent, lis faut que les commandaos se ferment les yeus pour user 
de connivence et ne voir aucun des d^sordres de leur soldats, 
quelques visibles, publiea et acandaleux qu'ils soient, et il faut 
reciproquement que les soldata, outre qu'ils traittent leur a 
proprea marchandiaes, ae ^sent encore lea trsutteurs de cellea 
de leurs Commandaus qui souvent mSme les obligent d'eu 
acbeter d'eus pour leur permettre d'aller oil ila veulent. 

Leur ti'oiaieme occupation eat de faire de leur fort un lieu que 
j'ay honte d'apeler par aon nom, oti lea femmea ont apria que 
leurs corps pouvoiertt tenir lieu de marcbandisea et qu'elles 
aeroient mieux re9ues que le castor, de sorte que c'eat pr^aente- 
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ment le commerwj le plus ordiiiMre, le plus continue! et le plus 
en vogue. Quelcjues efforts que puisseat faire tous lea uiission- 
naires pour decrier et pour I'abolii', au lieu de diminuer, il ang- 
mente et ee multipUe tous les jours de plus en plus ; tous les sol- 
dais (iennent table ouveile k touttes les femmes de leur con- 
naissance dans leur maison ; depuis le mafcin jusqu'au soir, elles 
y passent les journ^ea entiferes, les unes apres les autres, assises 
il leur feu et souvent surleur lifcdaiisdes entretiens etdes actions 
propre de leur commerce qui ne s'acheve ordioaii'eruent que la 
nuit, la ftiule ^tant trop grande pendant la joumee pour qu'ila 
puissent I'acliever, quoyque souvent aussy ils s'entrelaissent uue 
maison vide de moiide pour n'en pas differer racliSvement jus- 
qu'k la nuit. 

La quatrieme occupation des soldats est celle An jeu qui a 
lien dans les tema oil les trmtteurs se rassemblent ; ii y va quel- 
quefois & un tel point que n'etans pas contens &'y passer le jour, 
ils y passent encore la nuit entiere, et il ii'arriYe m6me que trop 
souvent dans I'ardeur de I'aplication qu'ils ne se souviement pas, 
ou s'ils s'en souviennent, qu'ils m6pnsent de garder Jes postes. 
Mais ce qui augmente en cela leur d^sordre, c'est qu'un attache- 
meut si opiniatre au jeu u'est presque jainMs sans une ivrognerie 
commune ^ tons les jouears, et que I'ivrognerie est presque tou- 
jours suivie de qiierelles qui s'excitent entre eux lesquelles 
venatit k parolti-e publiquement aux yeux des Sauvages, causent 
parmi eus tiois graads scandales : le premier de les voir ivres, le 
second de les voir s'entrebatre avec fureur les uns centre les 
autre" jusqn'h prendre dea fiisils en main pour s'entretuer, le 
troisieme de voir que les Missionnaires n'y peuvenfc apporter 
aucnn remede 

Voila, Monseigneur, les quatre seules ocupations dea garni- 
sons que Ton a tenues ici pendant tant d'ann^es. Si ces sortes 
d'ocupations peuveut s'apeler le service du Roy, j'avoue qu'elles 
luy ont actuellement et toujoui-a rendu quelqu'un de ces quatre 
services, mais je n'en ai point yen d'autres que ces quatre-lk ; et 
par consequent, si on ne juge pas que ce soit \k des services 
ndceasaires au Boy, il n'y a point eu jusqu'a present de n6ces- 
site de les tenir icy, et apres leur rapel, il n'y en aura point de 
les y retablir. 

Cepenrfaut comme cett« n^^ssit^ pr^tendue des Gamisons est 
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I'unique pretevte que Ion preod pout v eiiMjyer defl Com 
mandans, nous vous prions, Mouseisfueur d etre bien peisuode 
de la &usaete de ce pretexte afin que, aous ce« sp^ieutes apar 
ences du service du Roy on ne Be tisse pas une obligation den 
envoyer, puisque les Commindiiis ne Meoneut icy que [ocii y 
iaire la tr^tte de umteit avec leuts sold^ta sans "e metfre en 
peine de tout le reate lis n ont de liaison aiec les Mia. ion 
niures que par les endioits ou iK lea croient utiles pour leur 
tempore], et tors de la ils leur lont coiitiaires dcs quih veuleiit 
s'opposer au duoidre qui ne s iLCordxnt nv ■i\ec le service de 
Dieu ny avec le stuTice d« Koy, ne laisse pas detie avautageux 
h, leur commerce, au quel il n'est rien qu'ils ne sacriflent. C'est 
la I'unique cause qui a mis le d^r6glement dans noa Missions, et 
qui les a tellement d^sol4es par I'asceudant que les Commandans 
ont pris sur lea Blisaionn aires en s'attirant toute rautoiitd soit k 
r^gai-d des Fran5oi8, soit it I'^gard des Sauvages, que nous 
n'avona pas d'autre pouvoir que celui d'y travailler inutilement 
sous leur domination qui s'eat 61ev6e jusqii'ii nous pour nous 
fitire des crimes civils et des aecusations pr<5tend«es juridiques 
des propres fonctions de notre ^tat et de iiotre devoir, comme I'a 
toujours fait Monsieur de la Motte qui ne voulait pas mgme que 
nous nous servisaiocs du mot de d^sordre et qui intente en effet 
procea au pere Pinet pour s'en Stre aei-vi. 

.... Vous voyez, Monseigneur, que je me suia beaucoup 
^tendu sur les articles des Commandanset des garoisons pour voua 
feire comprendre que c'eat la qu'est venu tout le malbeur de nos 
Missions. Ce sont les Commandana, ce sont les garnisons, qui, 
se joignant avec lea traitteurs d'eau-de-vie les ont entierement 
diSsol^es par I'ivrognerie et par nne impudicite presque univer- 
selle que I'ou y a dtablie par une continuelle impunity de I'une 
et de I'autre, que les puissances eiviles ne tol^rent paa seule- 
ment, mais qu'ellea permettent, puisque lea pouvant empScher, 
elles ne les empSchent pas. Je ne crains done point cle voua 
d^elarer que si Ton i-emet icy haut dans noa miaaioiis des Com- 
mtindans traitteurs et des garnisona de soldats timtteurs, nous ue 
doutons point que nous ae aoyona contraints de les quitter, n'y 
pouvant rien liiire pour le salut dea &mes. C'est k vous d'in- 
former Sa Majesty de I'extr4mit4 oti Ton nous r6duit et de luy 
demander pour nous notre d^livrance, afin que nous puissions 
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travalller a retablissement de la Keligio 
qui I'ont arrets juBqii'ii priiseiit. 



THE GOVERmiEST AND THE CLEEGY. 



(Extrait.) ArcMves de la Marine. 

. . . L'EccLB8iA.BTiQUG est compos4 d'uB Evegqne, ayant 
le tiltre de P4tr^e, In partibua jnfldelium, et se servant du cai'ac- 
tere et de I'autorit^ de Vicaire Apoatolique. 

II a soubs [sows] luy neuf Prestres, et plusieors clercs qui 
vivent en communaute quand ils sont pres de liii dans son S^mi- 
naire, et leijaiement a la campigne quand ils y sent envoyea par 
voye de mission pour desseivn lea cui-es qui ne Bont pas encore 
fondees. H y a ptreillement lea Pferes de la Compagnie de 
J^sue, an nombie de tiente-cinq, U pluspart desquels aont em- 
ployez aux Misaiona 6trang^res oavrage digne de leur zele et 
de leur pi^t^ sil eat exempt du meslange de TintiSrest dont on 
]es dit susteptibles, par U trufte dea pelleteries qii'on assure 
qu'Us font auju StiSika [ OmSuidhi^s], et au Cap de la Magde- 
laine ; ce que je ne s( ay pas de science certaine. 

I,a vie de ees Eccieeiastiquea, par tout ce q ' { a o'st -iu de 
hors, est fort regime, et pent servir de bon exemple et d un bon 
modele aus s^culiera qui la peuvent imiter ma s comme «u\ 
qui composent cette Colouie ne sont pas to s d esg le fo e i y 
de vertu pareille, ou n'ont pas tons les mea nes 1 spo« t o a iu 
bien, quelques-uns tombect ays^ment dans leui d sg Ice po r ne 
pas ae conformer k le«r maniere de vivre ne pas su vre to 3 
leurs sentimens, et ne s'abandonner pas a leu con 1 te q lis 
estendeat jusques sur le temporel, empi4tant mesme s K j ol ce 
ext&'ieure qui regarde le seul magistrat. 

On a lieu de soupconner que la pi-atiq e dana hiuelle ila 
sont, qui n'est pas bien conforme ^ celle des E des ast q es le 
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rAncienne France, a pour but de partager I'autorite temporclle 
qui, juMjues vi temps de I'arriv^e des troupes du Roy en Canada, 
i-4sidoit pnnciptlempnt en leui personnes. 

A Le mal qui va jusques h, g^lienner [j'&iev] et contvaiudre 
les consciences, et par 1 1 desgolitei les colons lea plus attachez 
au pajs, on pent doimer pour remede I'ordre de balancer avec 
adressB et moderation • ette autoiite pai celle qui reside ez [^dans 
fosj peisonnes envoy^en par &a Majesty pour le Gouvernement ; 
ce qai a desjh, 6t6 pratique de peimettie de renvoyer un ou 
deui Ecclesiastiques de ceui qui reconnoissetit moina cette auto- 
rit4 temporelle, et qui ti lublent Je tins par leur concluite le repos 
de la Colonie, et introduii-e quatre Ecclesi-istiques entre les s6cu- 
liera ou les r^guliers, les ftusint bien lutonser pour I'administra- 
tion des Sacremens, s.ins qu ils puissent estre inqui^tez ; autre- 
ment ils deviendroier t inutiles iu pa^a paice que a'ila ne ae 
conformoient pas k la piatique de cent qui y sent aujourd'huy 
M. rBvesqwe leur cleffendroit d administrei les S 

Pour eatre mieux inform^ de cette conduite des c 
on pent entendre Monsieur Dubois iumosnier an regiment da 
Carignau, qui a ouy plu^-ieura Confeas.ion'i en secret, et a la dea- 
rob^e, et Monsieur de Eretonvilliai s sui ce quil a appris par les 
Eccl^siastiques de aon S^minaite estabb a Mont-EeaU 

Letthe du Ministrb a Me. Talobi, 20 Peykikk, 1838. 
(Exlrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

... II ftiut que Tapplioation d'un Gouverneur et d'un Inten- 
dant aide a adoucir le mal, et non h I'effet que le Gouverneur ne 
se porte k aucune extremity, contre les Sieurs EvSque et les P. P. 
J^uites, quand bien memo ils auraient abase du pouvoir que 
Jeur habit et le respect qu'on a naturellement pour la religion 
leur donne. En se contentant par des conferences particulieres 
de resserrer ce pouvoir, autant que ae pouiTa, dans les bornes 
d'nne legitime autorit^ et esp^rant que, quand le pays sera plus 
peapl^, qui eat la seule et unique chose que doit convier le dit 
Sr. Gouverneur et lutendant a y donner leura soins quand a pre- 
sent, I'autorite Eoyale qui sera la plus reconnue des peuples pre- 
vaudra sur I'autre et la contiendra dans de justes limites. 

. . . Je ne m'explique point avec vous sur ce sujet, parceque 
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J6 sais qu'ii part sea lionnei qnj,lit(5s il [_M. de Oourodle] a qs^ 
d'emportement dont il est bon qn'il se corrige. Insinuez lui 
aussi hoim§tement les sentiments qu'il doit avoir et ce que je 
viens de vons iJire au sujet du Sienr de Uessaii, et qu'il iie doit 
jamais biamer la conduite de I'EvSque de Pdti-fe ni deB Jesuitea 
en public, 6tant assez d'en user avec eux avec grande circonspeft- 
tioD, se conteutatit seulement loraqu'ils entreprendront trop de 
leur faire connaitre et d'en envoyer des m^moires, afin que je 
confere avec leurs Superieurs de ces entreprises et eu cas qu'ils 
en fassent qu'on puisse les interdire. 

Insthtjotion pour M. de BoniEHOUK, 1668. 
(Exirait.') Archives de la Marine. 
II faut empescber autant qu'il se pourra la trop grande quan- 
tity des preatres, religieux, et religieuses . , . a'entremetire 
quelquefois et dans lea occasions pour lea porter a. adoucir cett« 
trop grande s^verit^, estant tres-important que lesdits evesque et 
Jesuitea ne s'aperfoivent jaoiaia qa'il veuille blasmer leur con- 

Signe CoLBEKT. 

For the instructions on this subject, more precise and em- 
phatic than the above, given by the king to Talon in lf56o, aee 
N. T. Colonial Docs., IX. U. 



Letteg be Colbert a Dijchesseau, 15 Atril, 1676. 

(Extrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

Eviter lea contestations . . . sans towtefois prejudioier aux 

precautions qui sont k prendre et aux mesui'es a garder pour 

empeacher que la puoMance eccl^aiaatique n'entreprenne rien sur 

la temporelle, k q«oy Sea eccleaiastiques sont assez port^B. 



TTHE DV MlBISTKB A DuC 

{Extrait.') Archives de la Marine. 
Je voos dirai premlerement que Sa Majesty est bien 
" i mit6 de tons les Eccl&iastiques et de leurs bonnes 
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intentions pour le succez du sujet de leura missions, mais Sa, 
Majesty vent que vous preniez gaitle qu'ils n'entreprenueut rien 
tant aur son authority Eoyalle que sur la justice et police du 
pays et que voua les reeserriea precisement dans les boriies de 
I'authorit* que les Eccl&iastiques out dans le Royaurae, sans 
soufFrir qu'ils les passent en quelque sorte et maniere que ce 
soit, et cette maxime g^aeralle vous doit servir pour tout«3 les 
difflcuitea de cette nature qui pourront survenir; mais pour 
parvenir h oe point il seroit n^ssaire que voua-mesme vous tra- 
vailliassiez k voua rendre habi! sur ces matieres en lisaat les 
autheurs qui en ont traiot^, observer tout ce qui se passe et a eo- 
Toyer tons les ans des m^moires sur lea difficultez que vous aurez 
et auxqoelles vous n'aurez pas pu rem^dier ; considerez cett« 
matiere comme tres importaute et a laquolle vous ne s(;aurii:z 
donner trop d'ajiplication. 



(Exlrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

. . . Je suia encore oblig^ de vous dire que Ton voit claire- 
ment qu'encore que le dit Sieur Evesque soit nn liomme de bien 
et qu'il fasae fort bien sou devoir, il ne laisae paa d'affecter une 
domination qui passe de beauconp au Ae.\h des bornes que lea 
Evesques ont dans tout le monde cln'estiea et particulieremenfc 
dans le Royaume et ainsy vous devez vous appliquer k bien con- 
noistre et h sgavoir le plus parfeiteraent que vous ponrrea I'es- 
tendue dn pouvoir des Evesque* et les remMea que rautborite 
Royalle a apport^ pour en einpeacher Tabus et leur trop grande 
domination, afin que vous puissiez de concert avec Monsieui- le 
Comte de Frontenac dans les occasions importantes y apporter les 
mesmes remedea, en quoy vous devez toujours agir avec beaacoup 
de moderation et de retenue. . . . Comme je vois que Monsieur 
I'Evesque de Quebec, ainsi que je viens de vous dire afFecte une 
authorite un pen trop ind^pendaute de I'authorit^ Royalle et que 
par cette raison il seroit pent-eatre bon qu'U n'enst pas de seance 
dans le eonseil, voua devez bien examiner toutea lea occaaions 
et tons lea moyens que I'on pourrait pratiquer, pour luy donner 
k luy-mesnte I'envie de n'y plus venir; mais vous devez en cela 
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vous couduire aveo beaucoup de reteuue, et bien prendre gai'de 
que qui ce soil ne descouvre ce que je voiis escris sur ce poiut. 



(Extrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

. . . Sa Majest4 veut aussy qu'ils {_Fronlenac et Ohnmpignyl 
assistent de leiir authority lea Jesuites et les E^colets et toua 
autres Eccl^siastiques sans neantmoins souffrir qu'ils portent 
I'aiitorit^ ecclesiastique plus loin qu'eJle ne doit s'estendre. E12e 
ne veut pas qu'ils se dispensent de faire doucement et avec tout« 
)a discretion possible des remonstrances au dit Sieur Evesque 
dans les occasions oil ils reconnoistront que Jes Eccl&iastiquea 
agissent par un zcle immoclere ou par d'autres passions, afin de 
I'engager a y i-emedier et k faire tout ce qui depend avee lui 
pour procurer le repos des coDsciences. Les dits Sieurs de Frou- 
tenac et de Champigny doivent se tenir en cela daus lea voyes 
de la seule excitation et informer sa Majeste de tout ce qui se 
passera k cet ^gai-d. 



LBTTKE DU MONSIIiCH JIK I,A MoTHE CaDILLAC. 

(Exlrait.) Archives de la Marine. 

28 Septembre, 1694. 
.... La cbose ue se passa pas ainsi qu'il I'a racout^ dans cet 
article et le suivant ; ceux qui savent I'histoire de ce temps \k en 
parlent autrement et voicy le Mt : Monsieur de Laval fit 
diversea tentatives h. peupres comme celles q'on void aujourd'hny 
dont le but a tonjoiws ^te de pr^valoir sur I'autorit^ du goiiveme- 
meiit ; Monsieur de Tracy pour lors Vioe-roy de ce pays, voyait 
tran quill ement le d^sir de cette Elevation, et eomme o'estoit un 
bomme dSvot, il ne jugea pas ^ propos de preter le colet k cette 
cohorte Eed&iastique, dont la puissance etoit redoutable. 
Monsieur Talon daas cette conjonctare fit paroltre une plus 
forte resolution et risqaa pour I'iuterest du Eoy de perdre son 
credit et sa fortune ; il vid qu'il falloit etouffer cet oi-age dans son 
bei-ceau et eniin par ses remontrances et par ses soins, il lit 
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Absolutism in Canada, 391, 395. 
Acadia. Talon ntteiupts to open 

mui^cation with, 213, 
Agiiriata, a Mohawl: c 



jnousj" 107. 

Aillebaut, Madame, 50 ; singular meth- 
od of selMiadpllne, 3se. 

AJband, a Jesuit, chaplain at Fort 
CUambl)', 190; penetrated to Hud- 
son's Bay, 213. 

Allet, a Sulpitian priest, his memoir, 



Argenson, 'Vioomto d', appointed gOT- 
emor o£ Canada, 85 ; vjewB on relig- 
ion, 65, 68 ; Ilia diaractar, 107 1 quar- 

..aIo ^^th T.411T4l1 7117-111. AcaiTVnA» 



tela with Laval, 107-11^ i 
governorship, 116 ! his ( 
130; is recalled, ISO. 



lubles, U 



Attorney-General, the, duties of, 368. 
AnteniL Enette d', member of Laval's 

council, 186. 
ATangour, Dubois de, Baron, governor 

of Canada, 120 ( his policy, 131 ; is 



Biwot, a Jesuifj tutor of Ijival, 88 ; 

founder of religions fraternity, 90. 
Ball, the flvaf, iu Canada, 847. 
Bardy, Father, his sermon against 

Couteelle and Talon, 333. 
Baaton, a merchimt of Bochelle, 373. 



BeauporC, seignioiy of Dc. GifEard, 

23S. 
Beaupr^, Laval's seigniory, 237 ; most 

orderly settlement, 374. 
Beaver-skins, trade in, 5 nofe, 303- 

BSchefer Jesuit envoy to Mohawks, 

191. 
Beggan, multitude of, in Canada, 379; 

measures to suppress mendicity, 330. 
B^eon, intcndant, report of, 293. 
Bdlltre, a peaee-maker^ 372. 
Bemiferes, founder of The Hermitage, 

Bemon, a Huguenot merchant, case 

of, 391, 392. 
Berthelot, a prosperous settler, 363 



'.2. 



Boohart, Da Ftessis, death c 
BachaL% Marie, married u mc 

j^eara, 227 note. 
Boisdon, Jean, innkeeper, provision 

his license, 3S2. 
Boston, the Enalisb of, fake possess 

of Acadian fisheries, S94, 295 aot< 
Boucher, MagdeMn*. her doiviy, E 



Boull^, fanner of Dr. Giffard, 246. 
Bourdon, Jean, attorney-general of 

Canada, 136; hia specuiationB, 138; 

banished by Meiy, 16B. 
Boutdon,Maiwme,iier weighty charges, 

Bourgeoys, Marguerite, founder of 
scliool at Montreal, returns to Can- 
ada, 41, 42 ! keeps school in a stable, 
43 ; Buperintef.ds matriages. 224. 

Brandy, Indian fondness for, 121, 133 ; 
its use and elEects, 333 ; essential to 
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footd to Doctors of Sorliouiie and 

chief peopla of Caaoda, 32B. 
Braim, i'lilhei, seimon on Charsh aud 

Stat^ 166. 
Bi'tbaiif, Father, miraculous efficacy 

of Ilia bones, 180. 
Brf da, treaty of, secured peace between 

English and I'rench colonies, 190. 
Brmles, a nnn of aistmhood of St. 

Joseph, 46 ; pletj- and culinary skill, 

Brigeao, Claude de, tortured to death 

bv Iroquoia, 5T, 58. 
Bullion, Madame de, 

benefactress " 4a. 
Biisy season, the 3S6. 



"the unknown 



0. 






esticqua 



in 1660-1661,68, 



meiit rested in coanoii ot nine, 136 ; 
dawn of a better day, 179. 

Canadians, pride and doQi, chief faults 
of, 297, 253 1 physical characteristics 
of, 378 ; contiSctmg estimales of, 388. 

CarheJl, a Jesuit priest, dted, 316, 319- 
3^; letter of, touchir^ missions, 
427-432. 

Carignan-Salitres, first regiment of 
i-cgular troops sent to jimerioa by 
Fi-ench ijoyomment, 181; its history, 
181, 1S2 ^md mite; its members dis- 
clioige'l ^od made eoloniata, SIS. 

Curion, a lieutenant, assaults a brother 

Cttsurjuu, Abbf, cited, a94noie, 
Catalogne, report of, on condition of 

Canada, 254 note; report of, 297 j 

imianat of, 424-427. 
Catliolics in Fmnce, parties among, 

Csnritoti'e. tenant of land en cendte, 

249 ; riglits of, 25(Mi33. 
CtnmiB, en, a kind of tenure, 249. 
Chalons, Siwur de, Ki'erin's partner, 

293 ; pint atdmoire of, 433. 
Chanip^y, intendant, letter of, 357 ; 



D 376. 



.pirit, 



Champli 

107. 
Character, Canadian, formatiou of, 

394, 
Charlevoiic, Father, statement of, 123 ; 

reference to mines, alOnofe; opmions 

of Canadian society, 393, 393, 



Chasy, nephew of Gen. Tracy, killed 
by tidians, 191. 

Ch^u St. Louis, 419-421. 

Chatel, a nnn of Sisterhood of St. 
Joseph, 47. 

Chitelflin, Father, hia prying dispo- 
sition, 361), 361. 

Chaumonot, a Jesnit, envoy to Onon- 
dagas. 16, 17; Ifttor of, 81, 82 note. 

Chaiuiiont, Oievalier de, member of 
Tracy's stafi, lT8j afflicted wifli a 
blister, 194. 

Chesnayo, Charles Aubert de la, letter 
of, 326 >(Me, 33e mte. 

Children, bounties oii, 237; gratifying 
results of this policy, 328 ; Baudot's 
opinion of, 37S no<e. 

Citiere, La, a foi'feited grant, 349 note, 

Closse, Major, killed, by Iroquois, 68. 

Colbeii, Jean Bapdste, letter to Terron, 
143, 143 ; mhuster of Louis XIV., 
bis character and anna, 172-196 ; 
authorities, 173 note ; instrucdons 
to Talon, 300 ; scolds inteudanCs, 
377 ; instructions as to Jesuits, SS4, 
336 ! letter to Talon, 41B, 417 ; to 
same, 433; letters to Duchesneao, 
484, 436. 

Colombifere, vicar-general, eulogy on 
Tji.vnI. 165. 

m, miUtary, peculiarities of. 



Company of the West, ita creation and 

Eurpose, 114 ; how it oppressed 
anada, 175. 
Confessiona[,-'the, use of,hy Jetuits,8Bl 
Conversion of Iroquois, pohtical 91imif- 

icance of, 317. 
CSta, formation of, 234. 
Council, sovereign, reorganization of, 

164; constitution and powers in, 

367, 36B ; in session, 371, 273 
Councillors, character and tenure of, 

274. 
Courcalle. See Semi/. 
Coareiiis de SiBf, 310-313 , punishment 

ot, 310, 311 ; their return, picture of, 

313, 813; uses and life, 313-316; 

missioQaiieB' complaints of, S3L 
Coutume de Paria, 262. 
Crolo, a nun of Sisterhood of St. Joseph, 

Cnr^s, fixation of, 161; this policy fa.- 
vored by the king, 338 ; Deiionvdle's 
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Damonra, Matthien, member of Laval's 

cgnndl, 136 ; arrest of liis sons, 2S9, 
Danlac, Adam, heroic BEtcrprise of, 

73-82 i death of, 81; sai-ed Canada 

from iiiTasion, ^ note. 
DauyersiSra, Le Royar de la, founder 

of Sisterhood of St. Joseph 42; 

elteteh of, 46 ; miracle wrou^t in 

hia behalf, 48, 47. 
I>emers, hia enoountec witfc La Ered- 

ifere, 869, BTO. 
Demons, how tbey wronght agniast 

tJie Jesmta, 31. 
DeooTH'Jlle, travemor of Canada, leiter 

of, 258; menwire, 234, 311, 312; 

pnestly couiisei aa to hia mode of Ufe, 

344-3 ja; account of diEOcders in col- 
ony, 375, 876; his yiews 

children, 377 ; letter of, 

438-440. 
Diacoyery of the Great West, reference 

Disoi'der in tha colony, causes of, 374, 

Dollier de Casson.a prieai,exttacts from 






Earthqnake, the, 125-138. 
Earth-alidea, 127 and nok. 
Education, oontcolled by ecclesiastics, 
359; brandies of learning taught, 

Eels, Jesuit fisheries of, 330 note. 
ElBOtions, public, proposed by De 

M^zy, 149. 
Emigrants, shipment of, begnn, 215 ; 

process of sending, 216 ; cEiavacfer 

of, 217 and tiote. 
Emieration, growth of Canada by, 313 

note ; cessation of, 230. 
Enalish colonies ' " """■ 

Canada, cause 

perity, 396. 
Estiades, MarSchal d', viceroy tor 

America, 176. 






ventures en nmtt, 201 ; his welcome, 
202; Mb work, 203; 201 note; e 
peacemaker, 372; his story of ax 



theec 



, 378. 



rt deatructiya vi 



_.. J, 'Jean Baptiate, a French 

otlicei', deputed to take possession of 
Mohawk country, 198. 
Dudiesneau, intendant, letter of, 2S7 ; 

■ blamed for non-inctease of popula- 
tion, 277; bis plan to encourage 
fisheries, 296; cited, 310, 311, 377. 

Du Lhut, a gentilhoiame rover, 361; 
Ms scheme of organising fflmreuri ife 
boia, 310. 

Dumesnil, agent of Companv of New 
France, 132 ; raises a atormat Quebec, 
182, 133; attempts on his life, 184; 
error of, 137 »o(e; his papers seiied, 
139,140; flees to France, 141, 142; 
hia prindpal memorial, 144 luKe ; me- 
jai/ire concerning affairs in Canada, 
411-413. 

Dnmont, an officer aent from France 
to report on condition of Canada, 
131. 

Dupuy, Paul, punished for expressing 
ei, opinion, 281. 

Dupny, Paul, officer of Carignan, 3S9. 

Du Fnya, Zacharv, 20; his coohiess, 
35 ; escape of, »S, 89. 

Durantare, Lo, 302, 320 wte. 



Eert6, Juijierean de la, member of 
Laval's council, 136. 

Feudaliam, transplanting of, 243; 
essential feature of, unknown in 
Canada, 246 ; distinctive feature of, 
in Cauada, 348. 

Unancea, colonial, condition of, 299- 
301. 

FirBS, how they were managed in Que- 
bec, 884. 

flemiah Bastaid, the, a half-breed 
leader of Mohawks, 11, 191, 192. 

Fontainebleau, court of Louia XIV. at, 

Fort William Henry, site of, 193. 

France, Canadians noi permitted to re- 
turn to, without leave, 281. 

Franehetot, Mathurin, capture of, 3. 

Erfemin, a Jesuit priest, 21. 

French sy&tam of^ colonization, one ad- 
vantage of, 398. 

Frenchmen, edocatad, list of, 363 note. 

]?ronleiiac. Count, complains of scanaty 
of peasant giilB, 320; vieiva on the 
Ijraudy question, 328 ; cited, 348. 

Fur trade, the, BOB ; its uregularities, 
305 ; licenaes, 305 ; shipment to 
France, 306 ; accumulation of fura, 
307 ; a monopoly, 307, 308 ; another 
gln^ 309 ; authorities on, 309 tuite ; 
great evil raaulting from, 309, 310. 
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Gabourv, Louis, punishsd for eating 

meat in Lent, 233. 
Garaconti^ an Indian chief, friendly 



Gaineau, cited, 21T note. 
GaiTeau, a Jcenit, murder of, 31. 
Gaiitlaia-nupont, royal commisBio 



Omliklnimmrs, 255, 256 j pOTariy and 

idlcucas of, 257! painful position of, 

260 J their adventurous life, 261 ; 

their discoveries, 2S1. 
GifFard, a pfominent citizen of Quebec, 

137 nale. 
Girls, education of, 866. 
God^, Nitolos, 55, 
Gossip, fondness of country women 

for, 387. 
Goi-emment of Canada, nature of, 

364, 388. 
Governors of Canada, rank and duties 

of, 265, 266. 
Guimont, Louis, a pious cripple, 363. 



H. 

ffabilaati, tenure of, 245, 246. 

Harlay, jljehbiahop of Rouen, Colbert's 
letter to, 2^. 

Hazeur, builde a saw-mill, ^3. 

Heresy driven out of Canada, 354 ; the 
search for it, 364, 355. 

Hermitage, the, Mioole's account of, 89- 
93 { object of founders, 98 luife,- his- 
tory and purpose of, 403-407. 

Hertei, Fraa^s, letten of, 67, 68 ; his 

History, (Radian, English conquBst 
the grand crisis of, 400, 401. 

Hoequart>, intendant, his eatimata of 
Canadians, 389. 

Holy Family, colony in honor of, 43. 

Hoi V Family, Coiiifreeaf ion of , a source 
of" inlormalioii ftr the priests, 852. 

Holy Family of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph, soldiers of, 60. 

Hoiy Virgin, proprietor of Montreal, 
61 and note ; miraculous interposi- 
tion of , 70, 71. 

Homage of vassal to seigaior, how ran- 



Huguenots, conversion of, 180-183; 

restrictionB on merchants, 2B1. 
Hunt, Prof. Sterry, on earth-slides, 



I. 

IbervUle, Le Moyne d', 281. 
Ignorance of Canadians, 366, 
[udian converts sent against !( 

land, 318. 
Indian won " 

of, 228 Mt™ 
Indians, education of, 163; as an ele- 

"■""t of population, 228 note. 

peciiUM; regu^tions touching, 



len, reproductive qualities 



ilendant, the royal, rank and duties 
rf, 264-366 ; his secret reports, 266, 
274 ; nominally ruling power in col- 
ony, 275; hiB irouijles, 375, 276; 
ordinances of, 277. 

■revereuce to God, punishment of, 

lie snx OiBS, scene of attack by Mo- 



iisonista, the doctrines of, 88 ; a rwd 
in, 91-93. 

tujts, the, programme of, 96 ; prin- 
ciples of, 166 ; desired by Indians, 
305 ; their self-devotion, 318 ; infln- 
ence over Indians, 319 ; tJidr con- 
nection with trade, 338-330 note; 
watched by order of the king, 332 ; 
long the only confessors in the col- 
ony, 352. 

"Jesuits in North America," referred 
to, 9. 

Joliet, Louis, established fishing-sta- 
tion, 293. 

Jonaneaux, his misfortunes and his 
gratitude 52, B3. 

Juchereau, Mother, extracts from writ- 
mgs of, 179, 212, 381. 

Judge, office of, m Canada, 270, 371. 

Jumean, a nun, humility of, 63. 

JniTsdietion, the, of sevorHt tribunals, 
268, 269 ; of intendant, 271. 

Justice, aJministration of, 271. 



Kalm, a Swedish botanist, his sketch 
Knighthood, a Canadian order of, 375. 
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la BaiTe, cited, 358 vafe; 



La Ifonlaine, Sir L. H., cited, 24T 

La Frediftre, Major, liis licenliouaneiB 
and tynmu}-, M, S70. 

La Hontan, skelch of mothers of Can- 
ada, 220, 331 r dtsd, 3T0, 384, 291, 
843 ; estimate of Canadians, 389. 

La Jeime, Jfather, invited to ehooae a 
blBbopfor Canada, 8T. 

Laleniant, Fatlier Jerome, reference to, 
113, 120, laa ; estraetB fi-om wiitinga 
of, 134, 135, 153, la4; cited, 333, m 

Lamoignon, president of pafliament, 



-,- of, 436, 4_ . . 
LaMouclie, nephew of Annahotoha, 79. 
Langlois, Noel, a oarpenfer, becomes 

gentleman, S56. 
LaFotherie cited, 387. 
LaSolie,a6l! cited, 339,361. 
La Tesseiie appwnted member of 

conndl by Meiy, 184. 
■ U Tour, Abb6, ' -" - ■ 

U4iy, its 
298; on fashions, 381. 
LfluaoD, govemoE of Canada, decides 
to establish a French colony at 
Onondaga, 30 ; his inelSciencf, 23 ; 



LaTal-Montmorenoy, F 

' AbbS d- " 

3S;hlBti 



. . , , B to Canada 

TvitU enlarged powers, 136 j his policy, 
137 ; sources of his streiigth, 15D ; 
letter to cardinals, 1B9 ; fi^t bishop 
of QuebeOi 180 ; founds a aemiuaij, 
160; ilxationof curds, 161; how fie 
raised funds, 162, 168 ; bis chaiacter 
and work, 164r-16S ; resigns, and 7S 
detained in France, 838 ; correspond- 
ence with Argen&on, 407; with 
MSzy, 414. 

Lavigne, exploit of, 59. 

Le Ber, merchant of Montreal, 52; 
made a gentlemen for 6000 hvres. 



Le Ber, Jeanne, sloiy of, 356-359 



and his miraculous handkerchief, 
55, 58. 
Le Merder, Fatlier, extracts from letter 
of, 6; cited, 11, 21; valuable fact 
aboQt rattlesnakes, 28 ; cited. 



andtK 

ne. Father 

' "1-14: jncjicH iroqiiois 

.. ,__ on Eries, 13,14; Bent 

on mission to Mohawks, IB. 

Leroles, cousin of Marquis de T^acy, 
captured by Indians, 191. 

Lesaigui^res, Dachesse de, Charle.. 
voix's letter to, 393. 

Lodi et vmtee, mutatjon fines, 250. 

Lormeau, an esBign, assaulted by 
Canon, 371, 373. 

Ifluis, Father, prior of Jacobin convent 
atCaen^l48. 

Louis XIV., Sing of Fnuice, liis acces- 
sion, 169 ; hJB poslQon and diameter, 
170-172 i his interest m Canada, 318 ; 
faults of his rule, 384 ; how he gov- 
erned, 285, £8S ; not a proliibitionist, 
337 i his distmst of Laral, 834 ; his 
respect for ecclesiaaiicaJ powers, 881 ; 
his liberaUtj to Canadian church,33€, 
887; effects of his mtervendon m 
government of Canada, 888, 369 ; 
viSpiinre of, to MM. Frontenac and 
Champigny, i36. 

louvigni, Bemifnres de, founder of 
Hennitage, 88 ; his bebef, 90. 

Lucifei-e, Lailotte de la, commandant at 
Fort St. Anne, 202. 






of sisterhood of St. Joseph, 



Madry, alderman of Quebec, 1D3. 
jUaUlet, treasurer of Sisteriiood of St. 

JoEeph, 42. 
Mainfenon, Madame de, bow she ruled 

the king, 386, 2S7. 
Hiusonneiive, Paul Chomeder de, gor- 



Manners of mission period, 331; 

Kalm's account of, 389-392. 
Manufactures, improyetnent of, 398. 
Marie de I'Incamation, letters of. 130 
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ted 280 of 



BIT vol of 189 Bket 1 .i lis h 

Eety nd U It , 147, diau^ i 
is cliciacter, liS ; lirBacli with 
Laval, 148; ttreateneil n-itli wratli 
of tUe church, 190 ; appeals 



L, 1S2; ii 



s attomey- 
i-eeailed, 165; Irie 
death, 159, 157; ha -mli, 157; his 
charges against Laval, 153 ttule ; 
corrGBpondeiicB with Laval, 113, 414 ; 
letter to JesiLits, 41G, 41S' 
Miohillimackinac, centre of beaviT 

trade, 819. 
Mills on ths frontier, 235. 
non-days, tha end of, 



LEffimony, i 



JUontnalist", di'iii^nuoii»ne^s 
and mrfe , Biillermtt of, ol 

Moifll= of families Hatched bv ■ 
348 , Ia Ronton i 

Mold, I fltln.r, Ilia parochial charge, 84 

Monu, a nun of Si-tirhood of t 

Joseph, her aionunt of Indian t 

tack, 58 54, letter of , 369 

Municipal regulations hi Qivebpc, 88f 



H". 

Hew England, colonists of, tlieir diai 

aofer, 387. 
New France, Company of, its reanimi 

tioii, 182 i toreed to give up its daio: 

on Canada, 136. 



Hicolls, EngUsh governor of New 
York, proposee conq^nest of Caiia- 

Nobil t ', French, peculiarities of, 254. 

N !il ase, H Canooian, king nttempta 

t form, ^7; all Canada infatuated 

V th, 286. 

Noel Jeoii, renders iioinag 



;, fattier of Jean 1 



to British 
ml. 



Perrot, Nicolas, author of Mceura del 



lO, (lesci 

vicar-gciieral of Can- 
aiia, 85 experience at Quebec, 86 
no't . his police , 86 ! Tiger's notice 
of, S7 nof: , opposes Laval, 97 ; sent 
haUt to Trance, 98; refnms to Qne- 
hcb, the quarrel renewed, and 
QupyluB agam sliipped to France ; a 
recontiliabon efteeted, and returns 
to Canachi as a missionary, m-i02. 
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Riu«n, a nun of Sbterhpod of St. 

Joseph, 47. 
Rank, gi'adea of aociiJ, 387- 
Raudot, intendant, hia opinion of Ca- 

nadiaai childten, 876 ntite. 
Kecollets, (he, 335; thsir collisiona 

Trith Jeauits, 3(13; their complaint;, 



of adventure in Fthjim, 1'. . , 

Eeligion, jrevival of, at Quebec, IMj 

iu the wildemeBa, pioWre of, 343. 
S£)ii}', Daniel de, Sienr de Coarcelle, 

appointed ^vemor of Oanoda, 176 ; 

tflBh expedidon and failure 186- 

190 ; its et^ect on Indiiut?, 190. 
Bepentigny, mayor of Quebec, 158. 
Eichelieu, first planted fBudflliEm in 

Canada, 244 
lUverin, establiahed Gatieries, 393; 

joint meiiioire of, 433. 
Eoine, Chui-oh of, strungest influence 

in ^lapiug ooiony, 400. 



Saint Arnie, du Petit Cat 

low it was bitilt, 363 ; favorite sMnt 

of Canada, 368, 364 aote. 
Saint Au^slin, Mother Catherine de, 

her vision, 135. 
Saint-Castin, a seBiiiftomuie rover, 

Saint F^ioitif, relics of, ractdvad at 

Quebec, 181). 
Saint Flavian, relies of, received at 

Saint I.iiason, took possesBJon, for king, 

of upper lalce^ 313. 
Saint Mary of Uannontaa, mission of, 



bislinprii;; lioiv he undid Laval's 

cordaiit opinions of, as to condition 

of people, 877, 378. 
Saints in Canada, 3S5. 
Salaciaa of public offloeE3,384, 38S and 

SaliSres, colonel of regiment Carignan- 

Salicras, 181. 
Schools, true purposB of, 360 ; Laval's, 

3B1; sncoeasful only in making good 

Catholics, 364. 



Seignicrial tennre, its discnsBion ^a3 

Seigniors, niililary, hmt thei li\ea, 
aSa-336; dvd Hatm of, 245, 246, 
218 ; powers of, 352 

Seniinaiy, foooded b\ Laval 160 its 
wealth, 163, 164 

Servants, etahu of, 233. 

Settlers^ their harOEhips, 241, 242. 



SlavBiy ii: 



%. beginn 



enslaved, > 
Soiaal pleaauioe, regnlalJon ol 

347, and 31T note. 
Soi^ety at Quebec, features and < 

of, 386, 33T. 
Sidpitians, a religious oi^ni 



■r. 

Fadonasac, a trading sfalion at month 
o! Saguenay, 337 ; »aJe of brandy 
permitted at, 328. 

Mon, Jean Baptiafe, royal intendant 
of Canada, 176 ; his personal appeal^ 
ance and qualifications, 307 ; essays 






the colony, 209: 

cuTameroial and mu 

;urinc enterprises, 210-213 ; 

bity,214: letters to Colbert, 418; 

of Canad! ■" 



432, 



probity,! 

433. 
Taxation in Canada, 301, 802. 

tincnt, 3iS. 
Temperance imestion, the, 121 ; free 

aale of brandv, 123, 3^. 
Tilly Ls Garde'itr da, member of La- 
val's council, 136 ; reappointed, 

154. 
Torture of prisoners permitted by 

Jesuits, 69-Tl note. 
Torture permitted by Frencli law, and 

practiaed in Canada, 283, 284. 
Touches, P^ronne des, aon of Dumes- 

nil, killed bv violence, 134. 
Tourmente, Cape, view from, 363, 

Tracy, Marnuia de, iientenant-general 
of Canada, arrival of, 177, 178; hia 
vigoi'oua policy, 181 ; expedition 
a^dnst Molmwke, 192; most suc- 
ceaafnl of all expeditions against 
Indians, 206. 

Ti'ade, right of nobles to engage in. 
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Varemiaa, Een^ GanlSer <la, a French. 

officer who nmrriBd a bride of tweive 

years, 337 nule. 
Vosseiir, an engiueer, extract from let- 

tei- of, 384, 385. 
Vtii-endcye, Vai'ennfls de la, discoTei'er 

of Eouky MoontnJnB, birth of, S2T 

Vignial, GuiUanme de, a priest 41 ; 
killed and eaten by Irooroiis, 57. 

Villages, Talon's, m. 

Villaray, Roiiar fle, nlEmber of Laval's 
council, 13B ; Argensoii's opinion of 
liiin, 138 i banished by Mfej, 1B6. 



Yifiy, Sieur de, 
fishery, 393, 21 



W. 

Wituhes, scarcity of, 355 ; a iliiguenoli 
apechuen, 355. 

Wives for settlers, supplied by the 
king, 219 ; thair quaUty, 318 ; for 
officei'a, " select yoim^ ladies," 310; 
a glut of denioiselles, 320 ; eliaraeter 
of, 330; matrimonial regulations, 
232, 323; "mixed goods," 223; 
matrimonial market at Quebec,, 333- 

Women, Ivoquois, politiosd iT^hls of, 
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